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Some  markets 
just  naturally 
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The  Spokane  Market  Stands  Out!  Richly  endowed  with 
natural  resources  the  Spokane  Market  is  famous  for  the  wealth, 
stability,  and  diversity  of  its  basic  industries  of  lumbering,  mining, 
agriculture,  livestock  and  manufacturing.  Net  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  tops  a  billion  dollars  and  average  farm  income  is  more  than 
double  the  U.  S.  farm  average.  Of  the  three  mining  districts  in  the 
world  ever  to  produce  a  billion  in  wealth  three  are  located  in  the 
Spokane  area  which  produces  25%  of  the  nation's  lead  and  silver 
and  12'/2%  of  the  nation's  zinc. 
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The  Spokane  Market  Stands  Out!  The  Spokane  Market 
continues  to  receive  national  attention  as  a  market  in  which  business 
is  good.  Indices  for  Spokane,  hub  and  trading  center  of  the  rich 
Inland  Empire  market  area,  reveal  significant  gains  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1951  as  compared  with  the  same  1950  period: 
Bank  Transactions  UP  19%;  Job  Placements  UP  30%;  Postal  Receipts 
UP  5%;  New  Family  Arrivals  UP  45%— and  Department  Stores  Sales, 
which  are  UP  9%  compared  with  6%  for  the  U.  S.,  tell  the  story  of 
a  market  in  which  business  is  good  right  now. 
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The  Spokane  Market  Stands  Out— A  MUST  In  The  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest!  The  best  way— the  easiest  way— to  make  your  product 
stand  out  on  the  big  buying  list  of  Spokane  and  Inland  Empire 
residents  is  through  advertising  in  the  two  newspapers  which  are 
hometown  dailies  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Billion  Dollar 
Spokane  Market. 
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70,000  cKc*.  H 


Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 

Now  Over 

160,000 

81.84%  UN-duplicated 


Advertising  Representotives  Creimer  &  Woodword.  Inc.,  New  York,  Chtcogo,  Detroit, 
les  Angeles,  Son  Froncisce,  Atlonto.  Color  Representotives.  SUNDAY 
SROKESMAN-RCVIEW.  Cooik  Sections:  Metropolitan  Croup. 


TWO  GREAT  REPORTERS 


PEGLER  COLUMN 
AUGUST  5,  1950 
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fjeorge  Sokolnky,  Ion"  a  reporter  of  the 
(loinestic  and  international  scene,  and  one  of  the 
nation's  most  listened-to  voices  on  Far  Eastern 
affairs  has  written  an  extraordinary  article  on  the 
MacArthnr  II<‘arings  in  the  September  27th  issue 
of  Freeman  Magazine.  \\  hile  others  talked  glibly 
about  the  hearings,  reporter  Sokolsky  pored 
over  the  2,000,000  word  testimony.  Then  using 
the  wor<ls  of  those  who  testifie<l  he  reeonstrucled. 
step-hy-step,  the  rise  of  the  Re<ls  in  China  and 
analyzed  the  causes  and  events  that  led  to  it. 
When  Sokolsky  was  through  he  had  written  a 
classic  example  of  great  reporting,  the  kind  of 
careful,  analytical,  significant  writing  readers  of 
Sokolskv's  “These  Davs,"  read  everv  dav. 


Recently  Angus  Cameron,  the  editor  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  publishing  house,  re> 
signed  after  he  was  accused  of  communistic  lean¬ 
ings.  While  there  was  much  agitation  in  the  press 
before  Cameron's  resignation  no  one  was  on  the 
trail  as  early  as  Westbrook  Pegler.  In  his  column  of 
August  5,  1950— more  than  a  year  before  Cameron's 
resignation— Pegler  set  down  his  point-by-point  in¬ 
dictment  against  Cameron,  linking  the  editor  with 
various  known  Communist  "fronts."  As  is  his  usual 
practice  Pegler  did  his  own  spade  work,  made  sure 
he  was  right,  then  swung  the  Sunday  punch  that 
has  made  him  one  of  America's  most  effective  jour- 
nalists— a  great  reporter  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
a  reporter  who  is  an  asset  to  any  newspaper. 


F.  J.  NICHT,  general  sales  mgr. 


KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 


235  EAST  45TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


Now  is  the  Season  of  Our  l^eaderd  .Saij, 

m  ■  A  II  PW  Scholarly  Integrity  duties  that  they  have  not  the  tit 

T  It  P  K  1*11  PrOlHr  K  Editor:  Permit  me  a  for  research  on  which  many  ty[ 

I)  1 1  W  II  1^  I  I  II  !■  1 1  word,  please,  in  the  argument  over  of  opinion  and  conclusion  mi 


duties  that  they  have  not  the  time 


To  THE  Editor:  Permit  me  a  for  research  on  which  many  types 
word,  please,  in  the  argument  over  of  opinion  and  conclusion  must 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  b®  based.  So  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  contents  of  Bird  and  Merwin’s  profeswrs  should  perform  and 
“Press  and  Society”  are  produced  should  guide  research  into  facton 
from  a  mile  away.  We  have  been  for  which  the  newsmen  have  not 
using  the  predecessor  volume  here  the  time.  Far  from  objecting  that 
and  consequently  inspected  the  such  work  is  done  from  “a  mile 
new  volume  with  considerable  away”  the  critics  of  this  volume 
care.  should  be  pleased  that  some 


,  ,  .  new  volume  wiin  consiaeraoie  away  me  euuts  mu  voiume 

I  his  IS  the  season  when  every  community  ^are.  should  be  pleased  that  some 

throughout  the  nation  campaigns  for  funds  to  Far  from  being  irritated  at  the  aspects  of  the  field  are  studied 
support  the  many  services  to  help  and  serve  of  Papers  in  it  produced  with  scholarly  detachment  and  in- 

^  r  I  by  journalism  scholar  educators,  tegrity. 


mankind.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  large  num-  Both  types  of  material  are  need- 

ber  of  items  by  practicing  news-  ed  in  such  a  book,  and  happily 
Syracuse,  New  York,  Hub  of  the  Great  Empire  ."ofabjy  such  m  those  by  Mr.  both  are  included, 
c  .  f  •  /-  ,  ,  .  Wiggins  of  the  Washington  Post  Flbridc.f  Colby 

State,  noted  for  its  many  firsts,  has  the  distinc-  who  is  much  in  demand  by  news-  Professor  of  Jour^lism,  ’ 

tion  of  originating  the  Community  Chest  idea  rnen’s  meetings  for  his  interpreta-  George  Washington  University. 

.,1  „  1  •  c  j  ^  j  •  II  tions  of  the  position  of  the  news- 

that  has  since  been  adopted  universally  as  the  in  American  life,  its 


Both  types  of  material  are  need- 


Elbridge  Colby, 
Professor  of  Journalism, 
George  Washington  University. 


most  effective  means  to  support  necessary  com-  “-iTthTlditott  Tlie  light  toed, 

muntty  setvtces.  ^  ate 

normally  so  busy  with  day-to-day  ConstitiUional  G  a  t  m 
Yes — Here  is  another  Syracuse  first,  one  that  is  suspended,  occurred  rMently  when 

.  .  ,  ,  ^  ^  .  .  _  trying  to  clear  copy  describing  an 

anti-communist  demonstration  in 

gressive  community  where  diversified  industry  _  front  of  the  National  Palace, 

1  .  ,  f  ^  -11  a  (which  wound  up  with  the  wound- 

and  rich  farming  give  extra  importance  in  all  C  .  ^  /  /  ing  of  over  100  persons  and  the 

sales  planning  programs.  ^  infill  a.  killing  of  about  15).  Although  the 

demonstrators,  some  3,000  strong, 

Syracuse  is  the  namral  trading  center  for  579,659  Quote  in  the  Bupalo  (N.  Y.)  ^J^rs  ^nd ‘^sTgns,  fhe^Si^TS 
Consumers,  178,5S)0  able-to-buy  families.  Over  Courier-Express-.  “  ‘It  always  has  jgeted  to  the  description  “anti- 
100,0(K)  industrial  workers,  in  955  plants  cen-  JSe^’mo?  exiting  ‘  off^^allTdven®  SSS?"o*n 


Latin  Logic 

To  the  Editor:  The  light  touch 
to  censorship  down  here  where 


typical  of  the  many  firsts  of  this  great  and  pro¬ 
gressive  community  where  diversified  industry 
and  rich  farming  give  extra  importance  in  all 
sales  planning  programs. 

Syracuse  is  the  namral  trading  center  for  579,659 
Consumers,  178,5S)0  able-to-buy  families.  Over 


*Sliort  Oalzi 


tered  in  and  around  Syracuse,  earn  better-than- 
average  incomes.  16,295  Farm  Families  have  a 
total  annual  income  of  $27,165,000. 


His  reason 


typical  Latin 


This  Great  Combination  of  diversified  industry  said  his  executive  oder  tightening 
j  .  ,  .  -j  j  _*•  -*1.  control  over  government  informa- 

and  rich  agnculmre  provide  advertisers  with  a  publication 

market  that  maintains  high  family  buying  power,  of  secrets,”  etc. 

■ 

Report  from  Guam  in  the  Eu¬ 
gene  (Ore.)  Register  Guard:  ‘‘The 
surgeons  are  displaced  persons  liv- 

__  -  .AM  >"8  on  Gum  with  their  families.” 


Associated  Press  report  re-  could  not  have  l^n  u 

ceived  by  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  anti-communist  demonstration 
Union-Star:  “President  Truman 

said  his  executive  oder  tightening  Guatemala.  He  added.  Bes  . 
control  over  government  informa-  propaganda  ii 

tion  grew  out  of  the  publication  United  States, 
of  secrets,”  etc.  Correspondents  have  problero 

■  in  Central  America  too. 

Report  from  Guam  in  the  Eu-  Marshall  F.  Banneix, 

gene  (Ore.)  Register  Guard:  ‘‘The  Guatemala,  C.  A 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
OF  THIS  MASS  MARKET 
is  available 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST 
thru  THE  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS 


Headline  in  the  (Madison) 


Plea  for  An  Education 

To  the  Editor:  At  the  age  of  1< 
I  decided  on  a  career  in  newspa- 


Wisconun  State  Journal:  “Wed  per  work.  In  spite  of  what  I  an 


Ten  Times,  Veterinarian  Shot.” 


about  to  say,  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind. 

To  get  into  the  field  of  journal- 


SYRACUSE 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  ^A^orning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


MOLONIY,  RI6M  ft  SCHMITT 


Classified  ad  in  the  Dallas  ^  j^unial 

(Tex.)  Morning  News:  The  sum-  j^^egan  writing  high  schoc: 
mer  hotel  may  be  crowded  but  j  ^  local  paper.  Push 

there  s  always  room  for  one  bore.”  more  intricati 

.  -  .u  n  -  work  of  the  paper  during  my  higt 

Announcemei^  in  the  Provi-  years  I  did  feature  storiei 

^  general  news  assignments,  workec 

Members  of  the  Boy  and  Girl  f  circulation  and  advertisinf 

&:out  troops  Cub  Scouts  and  j  -,„ec 

Brownies  wi  1  prevent  an  enter-  j 

tainment  in  the  evening.  ^  V  ,  l-  u 

■  On  graduatng  from  high  senoo 

Announcement  in  the  La-  ^  decided  to  further  my  educadon 

fayette  (La.)  Progress:  “Max  J.  ^ut  I  found  that  wanting  an 

Derbes,  New  Orleans  realtor  and  Setting  one  are 

civic  leader,  will  head  the  1952  different  things.  I  continued 
March  of  Dives  in  Louisiana.”  {Continued  on  page  4) 
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Right  now,  you  are  formulating 
your  sales  program  for  1952.  Before 
you  finally  settle  on  your  plans,  you 
ought  to  learn  about  our  plans  to 
help  you  sell  in  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
and  Georgia. 

Our  plans  concern  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  color-gravure  Sunday 
Magazine.  With  the  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  heretofore 
spent  on  two  syndicated  supple¬ 
ments  (The  American  Weekly  and 
This  Week),  we  propose  to  enlarge 
our  Magazine  by  adding: 

•  Fiction  by  name  writers,  of 
established  reputation, 

•  Articles  of  national  and  inter- 
I  national  interest, 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October 


•  More  articles  of  local  and  sec¬ 
tional  interest, 

•  More  humorous  cartoons. 
These  four  major  additions  wilt 

be  made  without  changing  the  basic 
concept  of  local  editing.  This  con¬ 
cept  has  guided  the  Magazine  since 
it  was  started  in  1912.  It  accounts 
for  the  Magazine’s  unique  perform¬ 
ance  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  result  will  be  new  distinction 
for  a  distinguished  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  ...  a  more  powerful  medium 
than  ever  for  advertisers  desiring  to 
increase  sales  in  the  Atlanta  market. 

Truly,  our  plans  for  the  Journal- 
Constitution  Sunday  Magazine  en¬ 
title  it  to  a  top  spot  in  your  plans 
for  1952. 

13.  19S1 


The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Magazine  of 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  is 

457,147 

National  Ropresontatives:  Kally-Smith  Company 
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DO  YOU  HAVE  THIS  tOOKT 

This  32-page  book,  in  full- 
color  gravure,  summarizes  the 
striking  ten-year  growth  of 
Atlanta  for  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies.  If  you 
hove  not  received  your  copy, 
there's  one  waiting  for  you. 
Address:  The  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Or,  of  course,  tho 
nearest  Kelfy-Sniith  Office. 


rmST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  3R  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


Another  Satisfied 


continued  from  page  2 

the  local  paper  that  summer  fol-  From  such  the  public  needs  to  be 
lowing  graduation  and  saved  all  I  protected.  But  there  is  another 
could.  I  entered  college  with  a  thing  more  insidious  ...  the  ^ 
job  on  the  side — advertising  man-  human  quality  of  seeing  thiiip 
ager  for  a  small  weekly  in  the  from  one’s  own  point  of  view  . . . 
college  town.  described  when  Macaulay  ^keof 

The  job  was  fine,  but  after  a  while  it  as  “that  unconscious  disingenn- 
the  work  became  heavier  and  my  ousness  of  which  even  the  most 
studies  also  became  harder.  I  upright  man,  when  strongly  at- 
found  my  work  and  school  sched-  tached  to  an  opinion,  is  seldom 
ules  conflicted.  .  .  .  The  newspa-  wholly  free.” 
per  office  was  about  12  blocks  How,  we  are  forced  to  ask,  can 
away  and  the  innumerable  trips  even  a  free  press  surmount  a  con- 
back  and  forth  became  too  much,  dition  of  affairs  in  which  mort 
I  decided  to  quit  the  paper  and  than  86%  of  the  news  comes  front 
try  to  make  a  go  of  working  for  just  one  source  and  less  than  1491 
the  public  relations  department  at  comes  from  all  other  sources? 
the  school.  ...  My  bank  roll  The  remedy,  we  believe,  Iks 
dwindled.  Soon  my  only  recourse  not  in  censuring  the  Administra- 
was  to  withdraw  from  college.  tion  for  what  it  cannot  help,  td 
Thinking  perhaps  the  answer  ing  its  own  story;  lies  not  in  r^ 
lay  in  enrollment  in  the  college  buking  newsmen  for  seeking  tht 
in  my  home  town,  I  took  a  small  news  from  those  who  are  activeb 
loan  from  the  local  bank  to  give  engaged  in  producing  it.  The  rem- 
me  a  start.  I  decided  to  try  the  edy  lies  rather  in  permitting  news- 
night  police  beat  for  the  newspa-  men  to  witness  the  events  them- 
per  where  I  had  previously  been  selves  instead  of  making  them  it 


Advertiser 


I  Walter  Thompson  Company 

Chicago  U.  Illinois 


September  6,  1951 


Chronicle 

Advertising  Department 
Houston.  Texas 

Attn:  Mr.  R.  W,  McCarthy 

Dear  Mr.  McCarthy:  Libby.  McNeill  i  Libby 

AS  you  know  from  our  several  “2'^ 

letters  regarding  the  series  of  full  page  4  C 
r!c  p  advertisements  which  y<>“  have  carried,  the 
matter  of  printed  reproduction  has  been  of 
paramount  importance. 

we  have  been  closely  watching  ^he  reproduction  of 
these  advertisements  not  only  m  the  Houston 

advertisements  in  a  manner  which  satisfactorily 
?rirevnhry:u  ^d^Uu^r  =tri  superintendent 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

This  excellent  work  that  you. have  done  for  us  may 
^^e  ireasier  for  us  to  ^ke  a  greater  and 
perhaps  a  wider  use  of  4/C  r.o.p. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly. 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  COMPANY 


'vice  President 


George  Pearson 


for  $366,000  at  a  receivf 


GEORGE  PEARSON 


From  Editor  &  Publishb 


J.  Vl/ALTER  THOMPSON  CO. 


Thank  yaUy  Mr.  Pearson  . 

We  recognize  our  obligation  to  both  readers  and 
advertisers  for  nothing  short  of  excellence  in  color 
printing  and  reproduction.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  The  Chronicle  continues  to  be  the 
NUMBER  ONE  paper  in  the  South's  NUMBER 
ONE  market. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

w  McCarthy  m  j  gibbons 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Notionol  Repreventotives 


will  shield  themselves,  men  who  |M||ny|||||||||y,i|||||||||i||||i|u|||||i|y|m||M 
will  report  falsely  or  not  fully.  Pllipill|l|iPPdlMlllMlli^^ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1*D 


The  Pilgrims  of  I621.../Afv  had  so  little 
Yet  they  found  it  in  their  hearts 
To  give  Thanks  for  what  they  had. 

We  Americans  of  1951  ...ue  have  so  much 
We,  too  give  Thanks  for  what  we  have. 


We  have 
the  Bell. . . 

The  Liberty  Bell 
Whose  inspiring 
Chimes  now  echo 
On  foreign  shores 
And  whose 
Song  of  Freedom 
Is  drowning  out 
The  bloody  dirge 
Of  communism. 

For  that  Bell 
W'e  give  thanks. 

We  have 
Unity... 

Though  we  may 
Disagree 

Among  ourselves, 
At  any  real  threat 
To  our  Freedom 
A  united  America 
Rises  in  her  might. 
For  that  Unity 
\X'e  give  thanks. 

We  have 
Wisdom... 

To  know  that 
There  are  many 
Enemies  at  home 
Who  seek 
Stealthily  to 
Take  our  Freedoms 
From  us. 

From  our  children 
And  our  children’s 
Children. 

For  that  Wisdom 
We  give  thanks. 

And  so  we  pray: 
Give  to  us  all 
The  strength 
To  keep  Freedom 
At  home  . . . 

To  spread  Freedom 
Abroad  . . . 

To  pass  Freedom 
On  to  the 
Next  generation 
And  to  unborn 
Generations 
In  a  world 
At  peace. 


We  have 
Freedom . . . 

God’s  richest  gift 
And  today 
The  lingering  hope 
Of  the  oppressed 
In  other  lands. 

For  that  Freedom 
U'<?  give  thanks. 

We  have 
Courage... 

To  defend  the 
Cause  of  Freedom 
"With  our  lives 
Our  fortunes  and 
Our  sacred  honor.” 
For  that  Courage 
We  give  thanks. 

We  have 
Memories... 

We  do  not  forget 
American  bravery 
And  sacrifice  at 
Valley  Forge 
Tripoli 
The  Alamo 
Gettysburg 
San  Juan  Hill 
The  Argonne 
Normandy  Beaches 
I  wo  Jima 
And  Korea. 

For  those  Memories 
W<e  give  thanks. 

We  have 
Faith... 

In  God 
In  Nations 
In  Man 

And  in  ourselves. 

For  that  Faith 
We  give  thanks. 

We  have 
Hope... 

That  all  Peoples 
Of  God’s  world 
Will  be  united 
In  everlasting  Peace. 
For  that  Hope 
W'e  give  thanks. 


White, 


PUBLISHEI 


Times  ca 


PUBLISlffli 


Republic  Building,  Cleveland  1,Ohio 


This  message  is  one  oj  a  series  appearing  in  national 
magaztneSf  and  in  newspapers  in  communities 
where  Republic  millSf  mines  and  offices  are  located, 
for  a  full  color  reprint,  or  permission  to  reprint, 
urite  Uept.  L,  Republic  Steel,  Cleteland  I,  Ohio. 
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How  much  trouble 
can  one  world  get  into? 


There’s  an  old  spiritual  that  says  “Nobody 
knows  the  trouble  I’ve  seen.”  It  could  almost 
have  been  written  about  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger, 
chief  foreign  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Times.  In  the  more  than  13  years  Cy  Sulzberger 
has  been  datelining  dispatches  from  foreign 
places,  he  has  seen  and  reported— and  been  in— 
enough  trouble  to  make  Richard  Harding  Davis 
seem  like  an  amateur. 

Cy  Sulzberger  has  been  a 
hot-news-chasing  typewriter- 
pounding  reporter  since 
1934.  He  covered  fires  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  covered  labor 
in  Washington.  Since  1938 
he  has  been  chasing  trouble 
all  over  the  world,  mainly  in 
Europe.  In  1950,  besides 
heading  the  biggest  foreign 
staff  of  any  U.  S.  newspaper, 
he  traveled  more  than  40,000 
miles,  filed  stories  from  some 
22  different  countries. 

He  has  interviewed  the  kings  of  Belgium,  Italy, 
Norway,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan  and  Afghanistan;  the  Emperor 
Bao  Dai  and  the  Shah  of  Iran;  such  other  world 
figures  as  Tito,  Franco,  the  Pope,  General 
MacArthur,  Benes,  Masaryk,  Bierut,  de  Gaulle, 
Abd  el  Krim,  Weizmann,  Azzam  Pasha,  the 
Wali  of  Swat,  Nehru,  the  Orthodox  Patriarch, 


Trygve  Lie,  Ben  Gurion,  Cripps,  Attlee,  Evatt, 
Paasikivi,  de  Gasperi,  Inonu,  Bevin,  Gruber  and 
Sforza.  His  interview  with  Yugoslavia’s  impris¬ 
oned  Archbishop  Stepinatz  won  him  a  special 
Pulitzer  Prize  citation. 

Times  readers  like  Sulzberger’s  reports.  He 
digs  deep,  gets  the  news  that  isn’t  obvious,  tells 
it  vividly,  makes  global  affairs  as  plain  as  local 
gossip.  Some  governments 
don’t  like  that.  They  have 
banned  him.  Others  have  ar¬ 
rested  him.  Virginio  Gayda, 
Mussolini’s  chief  propagan¬ 
dist,  allergic  to  the  truth, 
called  him  “a  creeping  taran¬ 
tula...  spreading  poison.” 
Time  magazine  called  his 
dispatches  “epic.” 

It  is  because  The  Times 
pools  the  skills  and  talents  of 
many  notable  reporters  and 
editors  like  Cy  Sulzberger 
that  it  is  such  an  interesting 
newspaper.  Readers  get  more  news  from  it  than 
from  any  other  source;  rely  upon  it,  trust  it. 

*  Advertisers  know,  of  course,  that  when 
readers  get  more  out  of  a  publication,  they  get 
more  out  of  it,  too.  That’s  why,  for  32  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  advertisers  have  made  The  Times 
their  leading  medium  in  the  world’s  leading  mar¬ 
ket.  May  we  tell  you  more  about  The  Times? 
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‘Sinister  Motives’  Charged 
In  Washington  Regulations 


PNPA  Told  'Dangerous  Potential' 
Of  Control  Is  Press  Challenge 


Harrisburg,  Pa. — Declaring 
“the  press  is  held  in  contempt”  by 
Washington,  Edwin  F.  Russell, 
publisher  of  the  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot  and  News,  accused  the  Tru¬ 
man  Administration  of  “sinister” 
motives  in  its  present  relations 
with  American  newspapers. 

His  blunt  charge  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  a  panel  discussion  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  at  the  annual 
meeting  Oct.  5-6  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  here.  More  than  350  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  other  newspa¬ 
per  executives  attended  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Threat  on  Allocations 
Mr.  Russell  said  he  not  only 
feared  censorship  but  developed 
the  thought  that  the  government 
may  attempt  to  use  its  allocation 
program  on  important  materials 
to  control  newspapers. 

He  said  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  of  the  National 
Production  Authority  was  doing  a 
good  job  to  help  the  newspaper  in¬ 


dustry  get  essential  materials,  but 
he  accused  other  agencies  of  the 
government  of  basing  allocations 
on  “politics  rather  than  necessity.” 

Mr.  Russell  also  declared  news¬ 
papers  are  an  essential  industry  in 
the  national  defense  program  and 
“should  not  be  lumped  with  the 
graphic  arts  industry.” 

“1  don’t  mean  to  reflect  on  the 
fine  men,  several  of  whom  are  for¬ 
mer  newspapermen  in  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division,”  Mr. 
Russell  said,  “but  I  feel  that  news¬ 
papers,  operating  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  should  be 
treated  as  a  separate  and  essential 
industry. 

“Neither  do  I  want  to  reflect  on 
the  graphic  arts  industry.  But  if 
we  don’t  watch  ourselves  Wash¬ 
ington  will  put  newspapers  in  the 
same  class  as  haberdashers. 

“We  have  seen  what  the  Tru¬ 
man  Administration  has  attempted 
to  do  with  censorship.  They  did 
not  even  make  available  to  the 


press  the  names  and  addresses  of 
delegates  to  the  Japanese  Peace 
Conference  at  San  Francisco.  The 
recent  executive  order  to  agencies 
to  withhold  information  from  the 
public  is  another  case  of  govern¬ 
ment  control. 

“There  is  nothing  more  sinister 
than  that.  I  strongly  ixrge  you  to 
recognize  the  dangerous  potential 
in  this  situation.  This  is  a  challenge 
to  us  and  we  should  get  up  on  our 
hind  legs  and  raise  hell  about  it." 

Mr.  Russell  and  Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  n:\anager  of  PNPA,  cited 
six  cases  in  Pennsylvania  where 
steel  was  not  made  available  to 
complete  construction  of  newspa¬ 
per  buildings  because  applications 
for  materials  were  held  up  in  NPA 
red-tape. 

“I  warn  you,”  Mr.  Russell  said, 
“they  are  trying  to  control  us.  If 
we  can’t  be  controlled  we  may  go 
out  the  window. 

“They  are  already  talking  about 
curtailing  advertising.  First  thing 
you  know  they  will  try  to  decide 
how  much  advertising  a  store  can 
do. 

“We  have  seen  examples  of 
weird  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
government  as  far  as  the  press  is 


When  Mr.  Truman  Sounded  Off  on  Responsibilities  of  the  Press 


Statement  by  President 

There  has  been  considerable 
misrepresentation  and  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  executive  order 
issued  on  Sept.  24,  1951,  relating 
to  the  handling  of  information 
which  has  been  classified  in  order 
to  protect  the  national  security. 
This  executive  order  represented 
an  honest  effort  to  find  the  best 
approach  to  a  problem  that  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  survival  of  the 
United  States. 

[At  this  point  he  looked  up 
from  the  text  and  said  that  right 
here  he  wished  to  stop  and  say 
that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  reported  to  him  that 
Yale  University  had  made  a  sur- 
'ey  and  that  survey  found — it  had 
no  connection  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment — that  95%  of  all  our  infor¬ 
mation  was  public  property.] 

I  issued  this  order  with  great 
reluctance,  and  only  when  I  was 
mnvinced  after  lengthy  consider- 
afion  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
ject  the  United  States  against  its 


Herewith  are  the  texts  of  a 
statement  by  President  Truman 
about  his  order  tightening  rules 
on  release  of  security  information 
by  Government  agencies  and  the 
unofficial  transcript  of  a  subsequent 
discussion  on  the  subject  with  re¬ 
porters  on  Oct.  4.  Mr.  Truman 
prefaced  his  statement  with  the 
remark  that  reporters  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  censorship  and  he  did  not 
believe  in  it. 


potential  enemies.  I  think  my 
record  in  defending  civil  liberties 
in  this  country  demonstrates  that 
I  have  no  desire  to  suppi*ess  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  or  freedom  of  the 
press. 

I  would  like  for  the  public  to 
understand  what  this  order  under¬ 
takes  to  do  and  why  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  issue  it. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  what  we  should  do  to  keep 
military  and  related  secrets  from 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Statement  by  Short 

After  the  news  conference,  Mr. 
Short  issued  this  statement: 

The  President  has  directed  me 
to  clarify  his  views  on  security 
information  as  follows: 

1.  Every  citizen — including  of¬ 
ficials  and  publishers — has  a  duty 
to  protect  our  country. 

2.  Citizens  who  receive  military 
information  for  publication  from 
responsible  officials  qualified  to 
judge  the  relationship  of  such  in¬ 
formation  to  the  national  security 
may  rightfully  assume  that  it  is 
safe  to  publish  the  information. 

3.  Citizens  who  receive  military 
information  from  sources  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  necessary  responsibilities 
and  qualifications  to  evaluate  such 
information  should,  as  loyal  Amer¬ 
icans,  exercise  the  most  careful 
judgment  in  determining  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  publishing  such  information. 

4.  The  recent  Executive  Order 
on  classified  information  does  not 
in  any  way  alter  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  publish  anything. 


13.  1951 
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Moody  Suggests 
Review  of  Older 

Washington — S  e  n  a  t  o  r  Blair 
Moody  of  Michigan,  who  was  a 
Washington  correspondent  until  a 
few  months  ago,  has  asked  that  a 
committee  of  his  former  colleagues 
be  invited  to  assist  in  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Order  to 
make  it  effective  in  preventing 
escape  of  security  information 
without  inviting  censorship  abuses. 

Senator  Tom  Underwood  of 
Kentucky,  editor  of  the  Lexington 
Herald,  seconded  the  Moody  pro¬ 
posal  but  asked  that  some  editors 
be  added  to  such  a  committee. 

The  White  House  news  office 
reiterated  that  proposals  for 
changes  will  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  experience  but  reminded 
that  the  order  isn’t  even  in  effect 
yet.  A  waiting  period  of  30  days 
was  ordered  by  the  President. 


concerned.  We  had  better  start 
doing  some  real  complaining  about 
it.  One  day  we  may  wake  up  to 
find  that  the  government  has  de¬ 
cided  that  newsprint  allocation  is 
necessary.” 

“We  are  in  a  critical  position 
as  far  as  new  buildings  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  if  the  bureaucrats  keep 
it  up  the  newspaper  industry  may 
end  up  with  only  ersatz  materials. 

“The  newspaper  industry  should 
be  lifted  from  a  commercial  classi¬ 
fication  and  declared  essential. 
The  First  Amendment  intended 
that  it  should  be  in  that  class.” 

Urges  Aggressive  Defense 

Robert  W.  Rhoades,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick  and 
Blizzard,  warned  publishers  not  to 
appease  the  government  when  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  on  advertising. 

“Each  time  advertising  comes 
under  attack,”  he  said,  “we  try  to 
buy  our  way  back  into  the  good 
graces  of  those  who  turn  thumbs 
down  on  advertising. 

“For  example,  we  redouble  our 
program  of  public  service  or  we 
cite  advertising’s  record  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  public  authorities  in 
times  of  emergency. 

“In  general,  we  have  taken  a 
defensive  position,  but  I  believe 
that,  in  most  situations,  the  best 
defense  is  a  powerfully  aggressive 
attack  that  would  involve  a  fight 
not  for  advertising,  but  for  more 
advertising.” 

He  warned  that  Congress  may 
be  seriously  considering  an  excise 
tax  on  advertising. 

“We  should  be  prepared  to  op¬ 
pose  such  a  tax,”  he  said,  “with  all 
the  might  at  our  command,  not 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Sawyer  Asks  Panel 
To  Define  Security 


Philadelphia — S ecretary  of 
Commerce  Charles  Sawyer,  in  an 
interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  here  Oct.  9,  diflfered  with 
President  Truman  on  the  question 
of  responsibility  of  the  press  on 
so-called  security  information.  But 
he  suggested  that  newspapers 
might  join  a  panel  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  resolve  the  current 
controversy. 

Without  mentioning  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  name  or  questioning  his 
judgment,  he  said  for  publication 
that  it  is  “definitely  not  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  press”  to  withhold 
any  secrets  revealed  by  public  of¬ 
ficials. 

“I  don’t  think.”  Mr.  Sawyer 
said,  “we  can  put  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  the  lap  of  the  newspapers. 
The  responsibility  lies  with  the 
public  officials.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  made  these  “off-the- 
cuff”  remarks  prior  to  addressing 
a  luncheon  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  where  he  defended  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  on  security  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Sawyer  told  the  admen’s 
group; 

“There  are  emotional  outbursts 
about  censorship,  and  many  claim 
to  be  concerned  that  too  little  in¬ 
formation  is  given  out  by  public 
officials. 

“In  my  opinion  those  who  make 
this  claim  should  be  much  more 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  too 
much  information  is  given  out. 

“In  all  fairness  I  must  say  that 
public  officials  also  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fact  that  too  much 
information  is  given  out. 

“To  decide  what  information 
shall  be  given  out  and  what  infor¬ 
mation  shall  be  withheld  presents 
a  complex  problem  whose  solution 
is  difficult.” 

Last  March,  he  recalled,  in  a 
speech  made  to  fellow  newspaper 
publishers  of  Ohio  he  suggested 
that  the  press  might  offer  to  co- 
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operate  with  public  officials  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  giving  out  of 
security  information. 

“It  would  seem,”  he  said, 
“that  this  problem  can  be  met 
without  violating  the  Bill  of  Rights 
or  its  spirit.  Perhaps  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  can  be  helpful.  If 
the  initiative  and  suggestion  were 
to  come  from  the  press,  it  would, 
I  am  sure,  make  the  task  of  the 
public  official  much  easier. 

Mr.  Sawyer  declared  that  rival¬ 
ry  to  get  news  and  rivalry  to  give 
out  news  is  partly  to  blame  for 
the  current  fear  on  security,  but  in 
his  interview,  he  said  he  would  be 
the  last  to  want  to  see  newspaper 
rivalry  eliminated. 

During  the  news  conference, 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  asked  if  column¬ 
ists  could  be  held  responsible 
for  any  security  leaks. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  he  replied. 
“Most  of  the  information  must 
have  come  originally  from  some 
public  official.  Of  course,  if  the 
columnist  got  the  information  him¬ 
self  and  the  security  was  involved, 
then  he  might  be  held  responsible. 
But  I  feel  strongly  that  if  an  of¬ 
ficial  gives  out  certain  information, 
the  responsibility  for  security  is 
his.  not  the  newspaper’s.” 

Mr.  Sawyer,  who  owns  the 
Lancaster  (O.)  Eagle-Gazette, 
also  came  out  strongly  against  “too 
manv  public  relations  employes  in 
Washington.” 

Their  eagerness  to  “justify” 
their  jobs  and  play  up  their  own 
agencies  was  partly  responsible 
for  security  leaks,  he  believed. 

Tn  direct  answer  to  another 
question.  Mr.  Sawyer  said  he  was 
not  in  favor  of  a  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  cabinet  rank  for 
the  reason  that  he  did  not  want 
additional  bureaus  in  Washington. 

He  said  he  recognized  the  dan¬ 
ger  also  in  too  many  “off  the 
record”  talks,  but  said  a  lot  of  it 
in  Washington  has  come  about  be¬ 
cause  correspondents  need  to  be 
briefed  on  the  present,  complex 
operations  of  government. 

But  putting  the  shoe  back  on 
the  official  foot,  he  concluded  that 
a  “public  official  ought  not  to  say 
something  unless  he  means  it  for 
publication.” 

“There  is,  of  course,  a  problem 
in  dealing  with  the  timid  or  the 
selfish  bureaucrat  who  will  hide 
himself  behind  the  words  ‘confi¬ 
dential’  or  ‘secret’  and  be  much 
too  cautious  in  revealing  informa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Sawyer  observed. 


Markets  on  TTS 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  on  Oct.  8  began  de¬ 
livering  its  market  report,  includ¬ 
ing  the  complete  New  York  stock 
listings,  to  newspapers  by  Tele¬ 
typesetter.  It  is  set  in  agate. 


Boston  Dailies  May  Start  Conservation  Plan  by  Nov.  1 

Boston’s  plan  to  conserve  newsprint  by  placing  press  run  and 
actual  sales  more  closely  in  line  probably  will  go  into  effect  by  Nov. 

I,  according  to  Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director  of  NPA’s  printing  and 
publishing  division.  Attorneys  for  the  newspapers  had  put  the  brakes 
on  long  enough  to  assure  that  the  clearance  from  Attorney  General 

J.  Howard  McGrath  was  adequate  guarantee  that  the  papers  wouldn’t 
be  prosecuted  for  antitrust  violation.  The  plan  involves  an  agreement 
among  the  publishers  to  cut  down  news  stand  deliveries.  Mr.  Treanor 
has  estimated  a  saving  of  6,000  tons  of  new.sprint  a  year  in  Boston. 
The  city  to  follow  Boston  in  the  campaign  hasn’t  been  selected. 

*  ♦ 

Customs  Bureau  Would  Ban  Sex-Crime  Tab  from  Canada 

I  “Flash,”  a  weekly  tabloid  concentrating  on  sex  and  crime  I 
news  and  designed  for  Washington-Baltimore  circulation,  will 
!  be  barred  from  entry  to  the  United  States  if  the  Customs  ! 

'  Bureau  is  upheld  in  its  contention  that  the  content  places  I 

the  paper  within  the  ban  on  admission  of  “obscene  or  ! 

immoral  publications."  The  first  edition  appeared  on  .stands 

here  last  week.  The  paper  is  published  in  Canada  but  has  an 
editorial  office  in  Washington.  \ 

If  *  * 

Supreme  Court  Turns  Deaf  Ear  to  Newspaper  Radio  Issue 

Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc.,  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  have  argued  through  the  courts  for  almost  two  years 
whether  the  newspaper  affiliate  was  denied  a  radio  broadcasting 
license  for  Cleveland,  O.,  on  the  ground  of  its  association  with  the 
press,  but  the  issue  now  is  dead.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  declined  to  hear  an  appeal  from  FCC  action  giving  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  facilities  which  Scripps  and 
Queen  City  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Cincinnati  sought. 

Accountants  Can  Write  Headline  on  This  News 

Until  the  Senate-House  conferees  on  the  new  tax  bill  submit  a 
detailed  report,  their  action  on  a  special  section  titled  “consolidation 
of  newspapers”  probably  will  be  clear  to  the  accountants  and  tax 
experts  but  not  to  the  layman.  That  title  of  the  abbreviated  notice 
from  the  conferees  reads:  “(236)  The  House  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment.  The  Senate  provision  permitted 
newspaper  companies  whose  operations  were  consolidated  after  1947 
but  before  July  1,  1950,  to  increase  their  earnings  credit  by  the 
amount  by  which  their  average  operational  expenses  in  1948  and 
1949  exceeded  the  operational  expenses  in  1950.  The  amendment 
which  the  conferees  agreed  to  would  require  such  companies  to  meet 
tests  1,  2,  and  either  3  or  4,  set  forth  on  pages  328  and  329  of  the 
bill,  and  that  in  determining  the  reduction  in  expenses  in  the  year 
following  consolidation,  there  will  be  taken  into  account  changes  in 
labor  and  price  costs.” 

Newspaper  Plant  Reclassified  as  ‘Industrial  Facility' 

NPA  HAS  reclassified  printing  and  publishing  establishments,  moving 
them  from  the  category  of  commercial  establishments  into  the  listing 
of  “industrial  plant,  factory  or  facility.”  Industrial  projects  are 
allowed  to  “self-authorize”  orders  for  controlled  materials  up  to  25 
tons  of  steel,  2,000  pounds  of  copper  and  copper-base  alloys,  and 
1.000  pounds  of  aluminum  in  each  calendar  quarter.  NPA  has  been 
denying  most  applications  for  critical  materials  to  be  used  in  tele¬ 
vision  station  and  studio  construction. 

♦  *  * 

General  on  Staff — Also  ‘Diplomatic  Correspondent' 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  R.  Phillips,  U.S.A.,  retired,  has 
joined  the  St.  Louis  {Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  Washington  Bureau 
as  military  correspondent.  The  59-year-oid  general  .served  in 
the  European  theater  of  operations;  holds  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  Legion  of  Merit.  .  .  .  Wallace  R.  Deuel, 
who  since  1949  has  specialized  in  covering  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  given  a  new  byline:  “Diplomatic  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Post-Dispatch."  i 

m 

Savings  Bonds  Ads  Approved — $500,000  Worth 

By  voice  vote  the  Senate  beat  down  Senator  Styles  Bridges’  pro¬ 
posal  to  bar  use  of  public  funds  to  advertise  the  Savings  Bond 
program.  But  a  second  vote  cut  the  campaign  fund  from  $1,000,000 
to  $500,000  for  use  in  all  media. 

FTC,  Seeking  Ban  on  ‘Loss  Leaders'.  Asks  Reactions 

Federal  Trade  Commission  proposed  22  rules  to  “eliminate  and 
prevent”  unfair  trade  practices  among  grocers.  The  rules  would  ban 
“loss  leaders”  aimed  at  attracting  customers.  FTC  asked  interested 
parties  to  submit  their  views  by  Nov.  1. 
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More  Male  Buyers, 
Food  Editors  Told 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Dad  is  not  only  pay¬ 
ing  the  food  bills,  but  buying  the 
groceries,  too,  especially  week¬ 
ends,  newspaper  food  editors  were 
told  here  this  week. 

“Men  are  not  only  bringing 
home  the  bacon,  but  are  physical¬ 
ly  carrying  home  the  meat  and 
potatoes,  too,”  declared  J.  H. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  ninth 
annual  Newspaper  Food  Editors’ 
Conference,  who  based  his  report 
on  replies  received  from  121  food 
editors. 

Men  Buy  25%  of  Food 
“With  the  increasing  number  of 
men  shoppers  and  with  the  fact 
that  these  men  shoppers  generally 
buy  more,”  he  said,  “it  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  at  least  25%  of 
the  groceries  in  this  well  fed  coun¬ 
try  of  ours  are  bought  by  men.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  related  how  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  Dayton  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  ratio  is  3  to  1  for  male 
shoppers  in  food  stores,  according 
to  a  study  made  by  Betty  Dietz, 
Dayton  (O.)  News  food  editor. 
‘Men  apparently  do  more  impulse 
buying,  often  including  items  not 
on  the  shopping  list.”  he  added. 
“Men  may  gripe  if  the  price  is 
high,  but  if  it’s  something  they 
want  they  still  buy.” 

The  pre-conference  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Sawyer  among  food 
editors  showed  that  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  the  121  who  replied 
to  his  questionnaire  reported  that 
in  their  home  towns  male  grocery 
shopping  is  on  the  increase. 

Men  Shop  Week-Ends 
“In  report  after  report,”  he  said, 
“the  evidence  gathered  by  you 
food  editors  shows  that  early  in 
the  week  women  grocery  shoppers 
outnumber  the  men  by  a  wide 
margin.  On  week-ends,  though, 
when  approximately  70%  of  the 
food  shopping  is  done,  men  shop¬ 
pers  take  on  a  new  and  significant 
importance  equalling  women  shop¬ 
pers  in  many  cases.” 

He  cited  reports  from  cities 
across  the  country  to  indicate  that 
what  Dayton  revealed  is  apparent¬ 
ly  a  nation-wide  trend.  “The  in¬ 
formation  you  supplied,”  said  Mr. 
Sawyer,  “further  bears  out  what 
one  of  America’s  foremost  adver- 
tising  agencies.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  found  through 
their  own  3.000  member  panel. 
Their  survey  shows  that  in  77% 
of  the  families  the  husband  some¬ 
times  shops  for  groceries,  with 
68%  of  these  men  shopping  once 
a  week  or  more  often.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  also  pointed  to  the 
tremendous  change  that  is  going 
on  in  the  kitchen,  result  of  frozen 
foods,  asserting  that  the  ease  of 
preparing  frozen  foods  has  in¬ 
creased  men’s  interest  in  preparing 
meals. 


“With  the  demonstrated  stepped- 
up  interest  by  men  in  both  buy¬ 
ing  and  preparing  food,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “you  food  editors  have  an 
opportunity,  indeed  a  duty,  to  aid 
their  efforts. 

“Why  not  occasionally  in  a  col¬ 
umn  directed  to  him,  tell  him  why 
his  pancakes  are  soggy,  his  steaks 
can  be  underdone  and  overdone 
at  the  same  time,  his  salads  unap¬ 
petizing,  and  perhaps  give  him 
other  help  he  certainly  needs.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  found  that  out 
from  Morrison  Wood’s  weekly 
column,  ‘For  Men  Only,’  which  I 
understand  has  a  45%  men  reader- 
ship. 

“It  would  seem  propitious  too,” 
he  added,  “for  retail  grocers  and 
food  manufacturers  to  appeal  to 
this  male  grocery  store  shopper 
by  making  stores  attractive  to  men 
through  promotions  and  displays 
of  the  items  they  like,  buy  and 
cook.” 

135  in  Attendance 

The  largest  attendance  in  the 
history  of  the  food  editors’  con¬ 
ferences,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  was  on  hand  for 
the  five-day  “food  marathon”  at 
which  the  135  editors  were  feted 
by  the  food  industry.  The  group 
represented  39  states,  Hawaii  and 
Canada. 

Awards  were  announced  for 
outstanding  handling  of  food  news 
by  newspaper  food  editors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  population  groups  in  a 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Meat  Institute.  Vesta 
award  winners  were: 

Mrs.  Winnifred  C.  Jardine. 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  (in  cities  with  populations 
less  than  250.000). 

Mrs.  Agnes  Reasor  Olmstead, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  (cities 


Monica  Clark  (left),  .Vmerican  Meat  Institute,  presents  Vesta  awards 
to  Clarice  Rowlands  (center),  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Agnes  Olni- 
stead,  Atlanta  Constitution,  at  Food  Editors  Conference  in  Chicago. 
Two  other  winners,  unable  to  attend,  were  Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  Winnifred  Jardine,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 


between  250,000  and  500,000). 

Miss  Clarice  Rowlands,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  (cities  in 
excess  of  500,000). 

Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen  Church, 
Chicago  Tribune  (Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cities  of  any  population). 

Mrs.  Monica  Clark,  director  of 
home  economics  for  the  Meat  In¬ 
stitute,  in  announcing  the  awards, 
explained  that  two  of  the  win¬ 
ners — Mrs.  Jardine  and  Mrs. 
Church — were  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  both  expecting  “blessed 
events”  in  the  near  future. 

Entries  were  judged  on  journal¬ 
istic  style,  use  of  pictures,  food 
page  makeup,  and  general  pres¬ 
entation  of  new  trends  and  meth¬ 
ods.  Fifty-four  papers  were  en¬ 
tered  in  the  competition.  Judges 
were  Miss  Florence  Fallgatter, 
president.  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association;  Carson  F. 
Lyman,  president.  National  Press 
Club;  and  James  R.  Wilson,  secre¬ 
tary,  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Major  trends  in  modern  food 


‘STRICTLY  FOR  BUSINESS’  (says  Executive  Editor  Milbum  P. 
Akers)  four  TV  sets  have  been  installed  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
newsroom.  Spurts  Editor  Dick  Hackenherg,  Copy  Boy  Marquard  and 
Sports  Writers  George  Eisenhuth  and  Ralph  Keefe  are  keeping  eyes  on 
World  ^ries  while  listening  (via  headphones). 


selling  were  highlighted  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  director  of 
sales  promotion  for  the  Kroger 
Co.,  at  the  opening  session.  Mr. 
Douglas  had  asked  the  food  edi¬ 
tors  what  subjects  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in. 

Mr.  Douglas  told  how  the 
Kroger  Company  had  personalized 
their  typical  customer  as  “Mrs. 
Smith”  and  had  classified  her  eight 
wants  as  freshness,  variety,  qual¬ 
ity,  cleanliness,  uniformity,  friend¬ 
liness,  value  and  convenience. 

Speaking  on  major  trends  in 
food  retailing,  Mr.  Ctougbs  showed 
how  Kroger  “tray  pack  cut-up 
chicken”  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  “New  York”  style,  feather 
clean  but  not  dressed.  “Gone  are 
the  days,”  he  said,  “of  cleaning 
birds  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  presence. 
How  does  she  like  the  new  idea? 
Well,  our  sales  record  in  poultry 
in  1947  when  we  started  was  15.- 
000,000  pounds;  43,000,000 
pounds  last  year;  and  this  year 
we  will  sell  54,000,000  pounds  of 
poultry.” 

He  told  how  eggs  are  merchan¬ 
dized  by  keeping  them  under  con¬ 
stant  refrigeration. 

Frozen  Foods  Popular 

He  also  cited  the  amazing  trend 
toward  frozen  foods,  stating  that 
the  marketing  of  frozen  concen¬ 
trated  fruit  juices  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  developments. 
At  Kroger,  he  said,  the  increase 
in  frozen  food  sales  is  staggering 
— two  million  in  1947  to  eight 
million  in  1950.  “And  this  year’s 
sales  to  date  are  62.2%  above  last 
year’s.”  he  added. 

As  to  food  prices,  Mr.  Douglas 
quoted  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan,  who  reported:  “Food  is 
a  better  bargain  for  the  average 
person  today  than  in  the  pre-war 
period.  Those  people  whose  in¬ 
comes  have  kept  with  the  average 
can  buy  with  19%  of  their  dispos¬ 
able  income  the  same  diet  that 
required  23%  of  their  disposable 
income  in  1935-39.” 
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lAPA  Hears  of 
Restrictions  on 
Press  Freedom 


Montevideo,  Uruguay  —  “The 
state  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the 
past  12  months  has  experienced 
severe  and  tragic  reverses,”  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association 
was  told  here  Oct.  10. 

The  report  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee  expressed  its 
“alarm  over  the  increasing  tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  certain  national,  stale 
and  local  governments  to  restrict 
or  destroy  freedom  of  expression.” 
The  committee  also  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  the  lack  of  protest  from 
newspaper  publishers  in  countries 
affected  by  these  conditions. 

The  report,  yet  to  be  approved 
by  the  association,  carried  with 
it  a  resolution  empowering  the 
board  of  directors  to  expel  from 
membership  “any  member  who 
openly  advocates  or  supfKjrts  re¬ 
striction  or  destruction  of  fre^om 
of  the  press.” 

Earlier  in  the  week  18  delegates 
and  45  applicants  from  four  coun¬ 
tries  withdrew  from  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  55  Argentines  at  the  con¬ 
ference  here  walked  out  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  scene,  shouting  “Argentina! 
•Argentina!”  Counter-cries  of  “Get 
out  you  Fascists”  came  from  other 
delegates. 

Wallace  Stricken 


lOc  Soles  Hold 
'Surprisingly 
Weir  in  L  A. 


INTERNATIONAL  HANDSHAKE  ...  Dr.  Kohei  Teraoka,  director 
of  the  Japanese  Overseas  Trade  Agency  in  New  York;  George  F. 
Bauer,  vice-chairman  of  the  U.  S.  German  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Julio  Cosi,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president,  Publicidade  Ecletica, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  give  it  the  three-way  treatment  at  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  convention. 


Export  Admen 
Predict  Banner 
Year  for  '52 


Tom  Wallace.  77-year-old  out¬ 
going  lAPA  president  and  editor- 
emeritus  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  suffered  a  mild  heart 
attack  in  the  ensuing  excitement. 
He  showed  great  improvement  and 
physicians  predicted  a  rapid  re¬ 
covery. 

Four  Cuban  applicants  who  had 
just  been  admitted  to  lAPA  mem¬ 
bership  followed  the  .Argentines, 
as  did  13  Brazilians,  one  Ecua¬ 
doran,  and  one  Puerto  Rican. 

The  conference  ’had  voted  to 
admit  1 1  Argentine  newspapers 
and  refused  entrance  to  34,  most 
of  which  are  Peronist.  The  with¬ 
drawal  had  been  anticipated  by 
conference  leaders. 

“Now  that  the  gangsters  are 
gone,  we  are  really  an  assembly,” 
remarked  Carlos  Lacerda  of  Trib- 
una  de  hnprensa,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


During  the  argument  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Argentine  withdrawal, 
Ernesto  Sammartino,  exiled  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Argentine  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  shouted  at  Peronist 
delegates: 


“Now  you  speak  on  your  feet 
but  in  Buenos  Aires  you  can  do 
so  only  on  your  knees.” 


(Detailed  report  of  the  meeting 
will  be  published  in  E&P  issue  of 
Oct.  20.) 


U.  S.  export  advertising  men  ex¬ 
pect  a  banner  year  in  1952,  ac¬ 
cording  to  results  of  a  survey  made 
by  the  Export  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  and  released 
last  week  at  the  association’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  New  York. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  95% 
of  some  160  firms  participating  in 
the  study  will  either  maintain  or 
enlarge  their  ad  outlays  abroad  in 
the  coming  12  months.  The  sunny 
outlook  among  most  foreign  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  said  to  derive  from 
their  present  high  sales  volume. 

To  show  how  the  export  ad  dol¬ 
lar  is  spent,  the  survey  shows  an 
average  percentage  split  among 
media.  The  result  gives  nearly 
three-fifths  to  American  export 
trade  publications.  U.  S.  export 
consumer  magazines,  in  second 
place  with  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
export  ad  dollar,  maintain  the 
place  they  had  last  year.  Both 
years  show  these  magazines  sharp¬ 
ly  advanced  over  the  11%  share 
held  three  years  ago. 

Direct  mail  outlays  account  for 
9%  to  hold  third  place  among 
media.  Local  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  take  fourth  and  fifth  places, 
but  they  disclose  substantially  re¬ 
duced  shares  from  those  they  had 
in  earlier  studies.  Television  and 
outdoor  reveal  no  particular  shifts. 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  former 
publisher  of  La  Prensa,  told  the 
convention  that  advertisers  and 
readers,  loyal  to  his  paper  and 
never  seeking  to  influence  its 
policy,  kept  the  Buenos  Aires 
daily  prosperous  until  the  day  the 
Peron  Government  took  it  over. 

C.  H,  Rork,  president  of  the 
EAA,  had  presented  to  Dr.  Gainza 
Paz  at  a  luncheon  a  scroll  prais¬ 
ing  his  part  in  the  defense  of  a 


John  F.  Chapman,  left,  greets 
Jose  Matias  Rogas  at  the  EAA 


Los  Angeles  —  Circulations  of 
local  dailies,  which  went  from  7c 
to  10c  per  copy  Oct.  1,  held  up 
“surprisingly  well”  during  the  first 
week  at  the  new  price. 

But  circulation  men  agreed  it 
was  much  too  early  to  tell  what 
the  permanent  effect  of  the  10c 
price  will  be. 

“Everybody  is  very  encour¬ 
aged,”  said  Robert  Mount,  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  Examiner 
which  led  the  dime  parade.  “It’s 
holding  up  beyond  what  we  could 
expect.  What  it  will  be  next  week 
or  next  month,  though,  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess.” 

The  Mirror,  afternoon  tabloid, 
went  from  5c  to  7c.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  Examiner  and 
Times,  morning  and  Sunday,  went 
from  $2  to  $2.25  monthly.  The 
Daily  News  and  Herald  &  Express 
went  from  $1.60  to  $1.80,  the 
Mirror  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

The  Times  and  Examiner  both 
said  their  known  circulation  loss 
the  first  week  in  October  against 
the  last  week  in  September  was 
about  2%  while  The  Mirror’s  loss 
was  estimated  at  4%  and  that  of 
Daily  News  at  6%.  The  Herald  & 
Express  said  it  had  no  idea  how 
its  figures  would  work  out. 

Clouding  the  picture  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  price  rise  on  circula¬ 
tions  were  these  factors: 

Home-delivered  circulation  Is 
sold  on  a  monthly  basis.  Reac¬ 
tion  is  not  expected  until  October 
collections  are  made  the  first  of 
next  month. 

Newsstand  collections  arc  made 
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get-together.  Mr.  Chapman  Is  vice-  either  weekly  or  monthly  and 
president  of  McGraw-Hill  Interna-  these  figures  are  just  beginning  to 


tional  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the 
Third  International  Advertising 
convention,  and  Mr.  Rogas  Is  a 
representative  of  Asociacion  ^  Na- 
cional  de  Agenda  de  Piiblicidad, 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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come  in. 

The  Dodgers-Giants  race 
the  World  Series  were  televised  j  air, 
to  the  coast. 


Emil  Crew,  Daily  News  circu- 
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lation  manager,  said  he  believed  1  fd 


free  press.  In  accepting  the  scroll. 
Dr.  Gainza  Paz  said  that  La 
Prensa,  like  papers  everywhere, 
could  not  have  been  free  had  it 
not  been  for  the  loyalty  of  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  continued  to  buy 
space  at  necessarily  increased  rates 
as  the  Government  raised  the  pa¬ 
per’s  costs  by  reducing  its  size.  He 
cited  figures  to  show  that  circula¬ 
tion  had  increased. 

That  Latin-American  countries, 
which  have  moved  in  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  age  of  the  burro  to 
that  of  the  airplane  without  using 
railroads,  will  similarly  leap  from 


inch 


the  slim  10-cent  afternoon  papers 
will  have  a  rough  time  against  j  a  ni 
the  fat  15<ent  Sunday  papers  j  they 
which  circulate  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  Last  Saturday’s  sales  were  I 
“very  bad”  he  said. 
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4,500  Accredited 
For  Royal  Tour 

Ottawa — ^The  press  and  other 
information  agencies  are  throwing 
more  manpower  into  coverage 
The  Royal  Tour  than  on  any  news 
story  in  Canada’s  history. 


ni. 

o' 


-  .  Almost  4.500  newspaper  ana 

bad  newspai«rs  and  ilUonduct-  magazine  writers,  radio  personnel 

camermen  have  been  accred- 


ed  radio  stations”  to  the  fullest 
use  of  TV  as  an  entertainment 
and  ad  medium,  was  predicted  by 
G.  Mestre,  president  and  owner 
of  Cuba’s  CMQ  radio-TV  net¬ 
works  and  president  of  the  Pan 
American  Broadcasting  Associa¬ 
tion.  Senor  Mestre  received  the 
yearly  EAA  award  for  merit. 


activities 
and  Prince 


ited  to  cover  the 
Princess  Elizabeth 
Philip.  .  . 

Officrak  of  the  tour  say  this  n 
far  more  than  the  number  on  the 
1939  Canadian  tour  of  Kinj 
George  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Adams’ Atlantic  City  Papers 
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Make  Gains  After  Revamping 
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Progress  Report  Cites  Profit 
For  First  8  Months  of  1951 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


cour- 

ineral 

miner 

“It’s 

could 

week 

any- 


rale  and  linage  soaring. 

“I  don’t  care  how  much  money 
a  man  makes  under  this  system,” 
Mr.  Adams  said.  “The  more 
money  he  makes  the  better  for  the 
newspaper.” 

Results?  In  July,  1950,  when  the 
big  department  store  was  in  the 
paper,  total  linage  was  824,000. 
In  July,  1951,  with  the  big  adver- 


bloid, 
iption 
and 
went 
.  The 
xpress 
),  the 


quired  the  properties  April  1, 
RoIIand  L.  Adams,  who  is  also 
publisher  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  provides  some  of  the 
answers. 


•  both 
n  loss 
igainst 
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Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — How  can  January,  February,  March,  when 
a  newspaper  publisher  cut  costs  the  old  management  was  still  in 
in  a  period  of  high-priced  news-  control, 
print  and  stiff  labor  contracts  with-  3.  An  increase  in  advertising  tiser  out,  total  linage  jumped  to 
out  lowering  the  quality  of  the  linage,  despite  the  fact  that  a  de-  876,000. 

product  or  disturbing  the  morale  partment  store,  the  paper’s  biggest  Total  linage  in  August,  1950, 
of  his  organization?  advertiser,  using  approximately  was  823,000,  compared  with  863,- 

In  a  frank  “progress  report”  to  700,000  lines  a  year,  has  been  out  000  in  August,  1951.  In  Septem- 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  his  man-  of  the  paper  since  July  because  ber,  1950,  it  was  810,000,  coni- 
agement  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press-  they  would  not  pay  a  two-cent  pared  with  830,000  in  September, 
Union  Newspapers  since  he  ac-  rise  in  rates.  1951. 

Ad  Rate  Too  Low  Mr.  Adams  believes  the  depart- 

On  the  question  of  rates,  Mr.  store  will  come  back  and  he 

Adams  said:  maintains  the  friendliest  of  rela- 

“Too  many  department  stores  f'Ofs  with  the  owner,  but  the  card 
.  take  newspapers  for  granted.  We  sticks. 

Displaying  t  e  same  boldness  arrival  here  that  one  “I  am  confident  he  will  be 

revive  the  joniinatted  the  advertising  back,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  “when 

SKk  Globe-Times  into  one  of  the  department.  It  was  an  unhealthy,  he  sees  how  his  lack  of  advertis- 
TOSt  prosperoiw  newspapers  m  unprofitable  situation.  When  we  ing  in  our  paper  affects  his  busi- 
Pennsylvan.a,  Mr.  Adams  who 

rtarted  his  car^r  in  a  banl^  has  ^gyse  percentage  wise  the  boost  “We  had  a  similar  situation  in 
breathed  new  life  into  the  Press-  higher  than  the  Bethlehem  with  the  chain  stores. 

Union,  morning,  evening  and  Sun- 

was  too  low. 

c  .u  r  J-  “But  that  was  because  they  were  When  we  raised  it  they  stayed 

» -1  •  Di  ®  paying  such  a  low  contract  rate  out  of  the  paper,  but  they  all  came 

toil  in  the  >^rlds  Grea^tPlay-  "the  beginning.  The  previous  back,  including  our  biggest  adver- 
ground  has  borne  fruit.  The  facts  management  was  afraid  to  disturb  tiser.” 

the  situation.”  When  he  took  over  the  Press- 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  while  he  Union,  Mr.  Adams  dropped  fea- 
Mr.  Adams  told  E&P  that  he  valued  the  business,  he  could  not  tures  costing  $1,000  a  month 

was  convinced  of  the  potentialities  see  any  advantage  of  continuing  which  were  never  used, 

of  the  New  Jersey  properties,  al-  ^t  such  a  low  rate.  Rival  Dailv  Boueht 

though  there  were  sharp  contrasts  O"®  of  Ihe  first  things  he  did  hoiioht  th^  Atinntir  ritv 

with  the  Pennsylvania  operations,  was  to  make  the  Press-Union  a  /tru\,inf  daiW  S  h 

but  a  survey  revealed  that  the  At-  card  rate  newspaper.  A  two-cent  ®  ^tru^^^^  aaiiy  witn 

lantic  City  papers  had  grown  old  f’oost  in  all  categories  was  an-  circulation.  But  it  had 

and  had  gathered  moss  in  the  sea  nounced. 

air.  Revenue  Up  $13,000  a  Month 

Mr.  Adams  and  his  associates  That  alone  has  increased  reve 

$13,000  a  month,  and  as  far  tract.  He  figures  this  Was  money 
ed  $1,600,000  in  the  properties  the  advertising  department  is  spent  for  a  good  reason, 
including  a  radio  station,  for  which  concerned,  the  rate  boost  and  the  m-jc 

a  new  license  is  now  pending,  and  joss  of  the  one  bie  advertiser  has  editorial  department  was 

they  had  no  time  to  waste  in  the  stimulated  the  staff  to  unpreceden-  cJl^nd^Lmr^of^everl^^delcri^^^^^^ 
relaxing  atmosphere  of  this  resort,  ed  activity.  snondents  of  everv  descrintmn. 

He  moved  swiftly  with  a  variety  He  has  put  on  additional  solicit- 
of  tested  techniques,  used  so  profit-  ors,  appointed  a  former  associate 
ably  at  the  Globe-Times.  at  the  Globe-Times,  Neil  Mitchell, 

‘The  program  is  only  just  be-  as  advertising  director.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ginning,”  he  said,  “but  I  think  ell  started  his  newspaper  career 
we  have  a  success  story  to  tell.”  with  Mr.  Adams,  later  went  with 
He  was  quick  to  spend  money  the  Lehieh  Foundries  returned  unions  and  newspaper, 

where  needed  and  iiist  a«i  alert  tn  ^  -Ti.  i  j  reiurneu  wrote  a  fraternal  column, 

«  Lm"'‘whS‘'rL;\«Sn°  ot 

which  had  already  appeared  in 


and  figures  prove  it. 

$1,600,000  Invested 


some  good  features,  including 
Winchell.  Pearson,  Ruark  and 
some  top  comics.  And  the  Tribune 
also  had  a  good  newsprint  con- 


Rolland  L.  Adams 


spondents  of  every  description, 
one  who  wrote  about  resorts  in 
Florida  and  another  who  turned 
out  a  nature  column  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Another  man  wrote  a  labor  col- 


per  and 

)ersonoe! 
I  accred- 
cities  of 
Prince 


ly  this  b 
!r  on  the 
of  Kini 
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in  his  opinion,  to  the  quality  of  Eventually,  the  advertising  staff 
the  product.  will  be  doubled. 

Tangible  Results  And  it  will  be  flexible.  Mr.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  real  objectives,  Mr.  Adams  found  that  »me  solicitors  «was  writing  for  the 

feels,  will  not  be  reached  until  regular  founts  which  other  pgpg,r  and  we  were  paying  them. 

next  year,  but  thus  far  tangible  Franklv,  it  was  a  lot  of  junk  ■ 

®  touched.  If  the  man  was  sick  the 


the  Press-Union. 

It  seemed  that  everyone  who 
had  a  special  axe  to  grind,”  said 


results  include: 


He  figures  that  his  editor,  Stan- 


1.  A  25%  increase  in  combined  neglected.  Now  any  j^y  brought  down  from 

circulation  from  32,433  in  March  man  may  be  assigned  to  any  ac-  Bethlehem,  will  save  $50,000  a 
to  39,281  in  Septemft>er.  count.  y^^i.  unnecessary  editorial  ex- 

2.  A  profit  of  $62,000  for  the  Incentive  Bonus  Plan  penses,  without  discharging  any 

first  eight  months  of  1951,  com-  An  incentive  bonus  plan  for  ad-  regular  employes. 

pared  with  a  loss  of  $24,000  for  vertising  solicitors  sent  both  mo-  “Mr.  Fink  has  a  keen,  objective 


mind,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  “Ha 
knows  the  difference  between  pub¬ 
licity  and  genuine  news.  Our  pa¬ 
pers  look  better  and  public  re¬ 
action  is  favorable.” 

Rivalry  Between  Staffs 

Among  the  things  Mr.  Fink  did 
was  to  stimulate  rivalry  between 
the  morning  and  evening  papers. 
Previously,  it  was  a  practice  for 
the  evening  paper  to  pick  up  t>pe 
from  the  morning. 

That  also  has  been  changed. 
There  are  two  separate  staffs.  Both 
papers  used  to  carry  AP.  Mr. 
Adams  now  uses  AP  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  and  UP  for  the  evening. 

There  is  a  greater  concentration 
on  local  news  in  a  city  which  is 
a  year-round  resort,  with  a  regular 
population  of  66,000  and  city 
zone  population  of  over  100,000. 

Heavy  coverage  was  given  to 
the  Kefauver  investigation  of 
crime  in  Atlantic  City.  That  was 
a  natural  for  the  new  management 
and  they  covered  it  thoroughly. 

Firm  But  Fair  with  Unions 

Mr.  Adams  came  from  a  non¬ 
union  operation  in  Bethlehem  to 
a  Guild  and  mechanical  union  set¬ 
up  in  Atlantic  City.  The  business 
departments,  however,  are  non¬ 
union. 

His  relations  with  the  unions 
here  have  been  firm  but  fair. 

He  discovered  that  the  press¬ 
men  were  working  4'/i  hours  a 
shift  but  getting  paid  for  eight.  He 
solved  that  problem  by  providing 
additional  work  from  his  commCT- 
cial  printing  department. 

At  first  there  was  a  protest,  but 
the  fairness  of  the  move  eventual¬ 
ly  convinced  the  pressmen.  He 
helped  morale  along  by  spending 
$35,000  for  new  equipment. 

Mr.  Adams  brought  his  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  from  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Herbert  Taylor,  to  improve, 
his  operations  here. 

Better  Printing 

One  day  the  paper  looked  gray 
and  Mr.  Taylor  examined  the  ink 
fountains.  They  were  full  of  paper 
fuzz.  The  fountains  were  cleaned 
and  subsequent  runs  were  better, 
the  pressmen  happier. 

“Just  a  little  incident  primps,” 
said  Mr.  Adams,  “but  it  riiows 
what  you  can  do  with  men  if  you 
work  closely  with  them  on  a  prob¬ 
lem.” 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Local  highlight  was  a  luncheon  by 
the  Spartanburg  Kiwanis  Club. 
The  speaker  was  Vernon  David 
Gynne  of  the  Herald  -  Journal. 
Editorial  and  business  executives 
were  guests. 

Fifty  carrierboys  from  a  dozen 
South  Carolina  dailies  were  sent 
to  Columbia,  state  capital,  for 
Newspaperboy  Day.  Highlights 
for  the  youngsters  included  a  visit 
to  the  office  of  Gov.  James  F. 
Byrnes,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
who  sold  newspapers  on  the 
streets  of  Charleston  as  a  lad  and 
later  became  an  editor. 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


Phoenix  Bombarded 
With  Freedom  Leaflets 


Phoenix,  Ariz. — National  News-  The  idea  was  spawned  by  Man- 
paper  Week  in  Phoenix  and  three  aging  Editor  Bob  Gettemy  who 
surrounding  valley  towns  sounded  took  most  of  the  pictures  during 
off  on  the  opening  day  Oct.  1  working  hours.  Continuity  cut- 
with  a  resounding  aerial  call  to  lines  were  written  by  Mr.  Gettemy 
freedom.  and  Staffer  Henry  S.  Gordon. 

First  salute  came  at  noon  with 
a  flight  of  F-84  Thunderjet  planes  His  Age  Is  Showing 
from  Luke  Air- Force  Base.  The  Minne.xpolis— To  help  in  the 

jets  made  tw'o  passes  over  Phoenix,  observance  of  Newspaperboy  Day, 
Glendale,  Tempe  and  Messa.  ex-carrier  salesman  (1916)  Cedric 
A  few  minutes  later  a  Civil  Air  Adams,  Minneapolis  Star  colum- 
Patrol  C-45  cargo  plane  bom-  traded  places  for  a  day  with 

barded  downtown  Phoenix  with  James  Ackerman,  14-year-old  car- 
colored  balloons.  At  the  same  rier  for  the  Star  and  Tribune. 
time  some  200  helium-inflated  while  Jim  was  turning  in  a 

balloons  were  released  from  atop  commendable  job  at  the  Adams 
the  Republic  and  Gazette  building  typewriter,  Cedric  managed  to 
in  the  heart  of  downtown  Phoenix,  puff  his  way  around  Jim’s  72- 
Then,  at  15-minute  intervals  a  customer  route,  trailed  by  a  huge 
CAP  Aircoupe  dropped  thousands  gallery  of  youngsters, 
of  freedom  leaflets,  41,000  over  Adams,  who  once  delivered 
Phoenix  and  3,000  over  each  of  papers  to  140  Minneapolis  Jour- 
the  other  three  towns.  Included  pal  customers,  discovered  his  aim 
among  the  leaflets  were  400  spe-  y^^as  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
cially  designed  for  admission  to  His  score:  three  papers  in  the 
two  local  theaters.  bushes,  one  on  a  roof  and  one  on 

The  leaflets  called  attention  to  the  back  of  a  dog.  He  blamed  a 
the  fact  that  leaflets  of  similar  heavy  cross  wind, 
size  are  being  dropped  from  plastic 

balloons  launched  in  westerri  Ger-  Spotlight  on  Editor 
many  as  part  of  the  Crusade  for  Tex.-Lon  Boynton  ac- 

Freedom  propm  to  combat  Com-  ^  Texas’ 

mumsm.  They  pointed  out  that  Attorney  General,  an  award  for 
such  leaflets  were  necessary  be-  Newspaperman  or 

cause  peopb  behind  the  Iron  ,he  at  a  dinner  Oct.  5  spon- 

Curtain,  without  a  free  press,  can-  rhi  Mr. 


youths  attended  the  regula7new;  O  BOY!-The  Idaho  State 

f  uu  ♦u^ Journal  adds  a  lovfiil  note  to 

conference  with  the  managing  Wanted”  as  it  inaiiguratej 

editor  Sylvester  ^rague)  the  classified  service  with  the 

news  editor  Walter  Wilc^k),  and  building.  Joy 

l^e  city  editor  (Jim  Murphy).  Cousins  is  the  ad-taker. 

Their  opinions  were  solicited  on 
the  day’s  top  stories,  and  their 
choices  of  the  intensified  Korean 
battling  and  the  news  blackout 
were  made  the  leads  of  the  day. 

Publisher  and  General  Manager 
Stanley  T.  Black  spoke  informally 
to  the  group  at  a  noon  luncheon 
served  in  the  Times’  new  lunch¬ 
room. 

Each  student — nine  girls  and 
five  boys — will  write  a  story  of  his 
or  her  impressions  of  the  day,  and 
the  Times  will  print  them  in  fu¬ 
ture  issues.  throughout  the  country  were  sup- 

Tv  1  xu  «-■  -x  1  Pl'cd  with  promotional  kits  out- 

lining  ways  in  which  the  local 
Raleigh,  N.  C.— North  Caro-  ppgss  could  be  honored.  In  addi- 
lina  newspapers  observed  News-  recommendations  were  made 

paperboy  Day  by  sending  two  se-  Jq,.  jj  special  party  for  carriers, 
lected  carriers  each  to  Raleigh  for  Wilmington,  Del.,  Aerie,  No. 

a  tour  of  the  State  Capital.  ^  74^  adopted  two  resolutions.  One 

James  F.  Roe,  Jr.,  circulation  praised  the  Wilminstton  Morning 
•manager  of  the  Goldsboro  News-  and  Journul-Every  Evening, 

Arpus,  general  chairman  of  the  fQ|.  pianifesting  “a  truly  represen- 
event.  Charles  B.  Loflin  of  the  tative  concept  of  the  free  press.” 
Hiph  Point  Enterprise  was  pub-  jhe  other  resolution  urged  “that 
licity  chairman.  __  all  Soviet  and  satellite  nation  cor- 

respondents  be  barred  from  ob- 
Retracing  His  Steps  taining  information  from  our  gov- 

CoLUMBUs,  O. — Gov.  Frank  J.  ernment  officials  until  William  N. 
Lausche  of  Ohio  played  assistant  Oatis,  Associated  Press  corre- 
to  Bob  Medors  on  his  route  for  spondent,  is  freed.  .  .  .” 
Newspaperboy  Day.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  used  to  deliver  the  American  Editor  Appreciated 
Home,  Slovene  newspaper  owned  Borger,  Tex. — At  a  Newspaper 
by  his  father.  Week  luncheon,  the  Kiwanis  Club 

conferred  a  Testimonial  of  Appre- 
Guests  of  Elks  Club  ciation  upon  J.  C.  Phillips,  editor- 

Amarillo,  Tex.  —  Some  200  manager  of  the  News-Herald,  for 
members  of  the  Panhandle  Press  his  anti-Red  editorial  campaign. 
Association  were  guests  of  the 
Amarillo  Elks  Club  at  a  dinner  Dinner  with  Elks 
in  observance  of  Newspaper  Week.  Walsenburg,  Colo. — ^The  Elks 
PriiKipal  spieakers  were  Dr.  lodge  of  this  little  coal  mining 
J.  W.  (Bill)  Marshall,  president  town  dined  the  staff  of  thelForM- 
off”a%pedal'7dkio”n 'honoring  the  of  Wayland  College  at  Plainview,  Independent  and  gave  them  creAt 
Kiwanians.  Pictured  in  the  press-  Tex.,  and  Elia  Shagouri,  editor  of  [or  winning  national  acclaim  0 
room  are  LaVere  Berrean.  Kawanis  a  daily  newspaper  in  Damascus,  the  local  lodge.  The  local  ElU 
officer;  Foreman  Herbert  McMurt-  Syria.  won  first  place  awards  in  Elkdom 

lie,  Pressman  Donald  Morris  and  The  Syrian  editor  was  intro-  for  their  memorial  services  a 
General  Manager  Henry  A.  Satter-  duced  by  T.  E.  Johnson,  manag-  f^'ag  Day  program. 

white.  ing  editor  of  the  Amarillo  Times.  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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Shelby  Kritser,  general  manager 
of  the  Amarillo  Globe-News,  in¬ 
troduced  Dr.  Marshall.  David 
Rasco,  Globe-News  city  editor, 
made  a  brief  talk  for  the  press. 


CARTOONISTS  HAVE  NO  KIND  WORDS  FOR  THE  SECURITY  RULES 


'NOW  DON'T  PRINT  ANY  SECRETS!' 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Evening  News 


FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
OR  BUREAUCRATIC  SECURITY? 

Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 


READY  FOR  THE  TOURNAMENT 

Long,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribunt 


Dailies  Are 
Just  Timid- 

Chicago — “We  aren't  sick;  we’re 
I  timid,”  declared  Frank  Tripp,  gen- 
'  eral  manager  of  Gannett  Newspa- 
1  pcrs,  in  urging  publishers  to 
!  charge  enough  for  advertising  “to 
keep  newspapers  fearless  and 
I  strong.” 

I  “There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
I  newspapers  that  a  little  guts  won’t 
cure,”  said  Mr.  Tripp  in  address- 
’  ing  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the 
■American  Association  of  Newspa- 
I  per  Representatives.  He  took  issue 
I  with  a  previous  Eastern  speakCT 
who  had  prescribed  to  a  group  of 
I  newspaper  advertising  men  10-cent 
I  dailies  for  a  “sick  industry.”  (E&P, 

,  Sept.  22,  page  9). 

.  Mr.  Tripp  suggested  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  give  thought  to 
their  advertising  rate  structures, 

■  rather  than  pricing  themselves  out 
of  the  popular  market  from  the 
standpoint  of  higher  subscription 
prices. 

“To  remain  the  universal  me¬ 
dium,”  he  said,  “the  per  copy 
price  of  the  newspaper  must  not 
I  rise  beyond  the  acceptance  of  the 
masses.  We  must  be  cautious  not 
to  reach  too  far.” 

j  He  pointed  out  the  newsprint 
I  shortage  and  economic  uncertain- 
j  ty  momentarily  preclude  the  re- 
'  covery  of  Jncreased  costs  through 
I  increased  volume,  in  either  adver- 
j  tising  or  circulation.  “Our  product 

■  must  be  priced  to  pay  its  way  on 
,  the  package  we  are  able  to  deliver 
{  —now  and  always,”  he  asserted. 

“While  truly  the  advertiser 
makes  the  newspaper  more  inter¬ 
esting,  he  also  makes  it  vastly 
more  costly,”  continued  Mr.  Tripp. 
“Taken  the  country  over,  he  has 
yet  to  pay  the  millions  that  the 
last  $10  boost  in  newsprint  cost 
the  newspapers.  It  cost  a  single 
group  five  millions  a  year.  He  has 
,  not  yet  paid  the  ever-mounting 


Not  Sick, 
-Tripp 

manufacturing  costs  of  materials 
and  labor  that  go  into  the  space 
he  buys.  So  far  readers  have  borne 
more  of  this  than  he. 

“If  he  is  concerned  about 
America’s  future  he  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  solvency  of  its 
press.  No  enemy  abroad,  no 
traitor  within,  could  more  surely 
destroy  our  free  institutions  than 
could  the  destruction  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  independence.” 

Speaking  from  his  wisdom  of 
50  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Tripp  said  the  newspaper 
is  the  stabilizer  of  the  common 
man’s  thinking.  He  added:  “Never 
has  the  newspaper  faced  greater 
responsibility  for  the  straight 
thinking  of  the  people.  For  never 
have  the  people  heard  so  much 
that  doesn’t  make  sense  from  so 
many  sources  that  don’t  agree.” 

“The  preservation  of  this  prec¬ 
ious  service  is  a  just  charge  against 
the  economy  which  creates  the 


confusion,”  he  said,  “and  news¬ 
papers  should  not  be  scared  to 
collect  it.” 

He  cited  that,  in  face  of  methods 
of  communication  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  replace  it,  the  newspaper 
continues,  without  interruption,  to 
increase  in  popularity  and  reader- 
ship.  He  warned,  however,  “we 
must  not  price  newspapers  out  of 
the  common  man’s  reach.” 

Mr.  Tripp  paid  tribute  to  the 
newspaper  representaitive  in  the 
development  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing  for  newspapers,  tracing  the 
early  beginnings  of  the  “special” 
up  to  the  present  period  of  co¬ 
operative  selling  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Henry  A.  Slamin,  George  A. 
McDevitt  Co.,  was  elected  AANR 
president  by  the  Chicago  chapter, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  name  the 
president  of  the  parent  body.  He 
will  succeed  Lee  Ward  of  New 
York  at  the  annual  AANR  meet¬ 
ing  in  December.  Paul  Ellsberry. 
Scheerer  &  Co.,  was  chosen 
AANR  treasurer.  Chicago  direc¬ 
tors  are  E.  M.  Roscher,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Don  Scoft, 
Scolaro,  Meaker  &  Scott;  and  J.  J. 
Cooper,  John  Budd  Co. 


JOKINGLY,  Ted  Thackrey  captioned  this  picture  “Lowdown  on  Fed¬ 
eral  News  Dimout.”  He  said  it  showed  members  of  an  unnamed  fed¬ 
eral  agency  posing  for  a  group  photo  after  a  change  in  personnel;  cen¬ 
sored  under  presidential  security  order.  Editors  of  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  ran  it  to  jibe  at  censorship.  Staffer  Thackrey  is  son  of  New 
York  Compass  publisher. 


Daily  Worker 
Claims  Change 
In  Ownership 

The  long-anticipated  shift  in 
nominal  ownership  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  New  York  Communist 
newspaper,  has  taken  place. 

The  Worker  disclosed  this  week 
that  the  owner  of  record  is  being 
changed.  Publishers  New  Press, 
Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  to  re¬ 
place  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Co.,  Inc.,  the  old  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

The  nominal  owners  in  the  past 
have  been  five  stockholders,  four 
elderly  women  and  the  paper’s 
editor,  John  Gates,  now  serving 
a  Federal  prison  term  under  a 
Smith  Act  conviction.  The  women 
are  listed  as  Mrs.  Susan  Wood¬ 
ruff,  82;  Mrs.  Ferdinanda  Reed, 
81;  Miss  Ann  Pennypacker,  75; 
Miss  Grace  Hutchins,  66. 

Sharing  responsibility  with  them 
are  10  additional  stockholders,  the 
party  organ  proclaimed.  They 
were  listed  as  Joseph  Dermer, 
Vincent  Provinzanoo,  Charles  J. 
Hendley,  Howard  Fart,  Richard  O. 
Boyer,  Dr.  Arnold  E)onawa,  Dr. 
Ulysses  Campbell,  tbe  Rev.  Eliot 
White,  Miss  Helen  Alfred  and 
Alex  Kolkin. 

■ 

Hugh  White  Leaves 
Rock  Hill  Herald 

Lancaster,  S.  C. — Hugh  W. 
White,  associate  editor  of  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald, 
has  resigned  to  became  president 
of  the  Tri-County  Publishing  Co. 
He  succeeds  James  F.  Tindall,  who 
recently  purchased  the  Smythe 
County  News,  Marion,  Va. 

Tri-County  publishes  the  Lan¬ 
caster  News,  Chester  Reporter  and 
Great  Falls  Courier,  all  in  South 
Carolina. 

White  is  a  graduate  of  David¬ 
son  College. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SDRVEY 

Big  Ad  Budgets  Offer  Tax 
Advantages,  Says  Lasser 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Newspaper  space  salesmen  last  titled  to  a  tax  deduction  for  ad 
week  got  a  potent  sales  lever  with  copy  trying  to  sell  in  the  future, 
which  to  pry  loose  ad  dollars  from  “This  is  an  ordinary  expense  of 
advertisers  seeking  a  way  out  of  maintaining  a  productive  asset  for 
the  current  tax  maze — and  it’s  all  present  or  future  use,”  he  ex- 


“This  is  the  normal  case,”  said 
Mr.  Lasser,  “where  additional  vol- 

ume  can  be  handled  with  present  „  ^  iXet^OnieSl 

capacity,  and  without  increasing  DCflinSCI  CIS  LotlGiy 
fixed  costs.  The  risk  of  advertising 

money,  cushioned  by  the  tax  de-  Madison,  Wis. — A  football  score 
duction,  can  bring  in  a  more  than  guessing  contest,  advertised  by 
normal  profit.  &)  this  kind  of  General  Tire  Co.,  has  ^n  stopped 
company — and  many  American  in  Dane  County  by  District  Attor- 
businesses  are  like  this — can  afford  ney  R.  W.  Bardwell,  wcause  the 
to  spend  more  for  additional  vol-  contest  has  bwn  considered  a  lot- 
uuie.”  tery  under  Wisconsin  statutes.  Mr. 

Profits  Taxed  Less? 

„  .  ,  .  jj  .  ion  from  the  Wisconsin  Attorney 

Pointing  out  that  ^rhaps  added  General,  which  held  that  the  con- 


profits  from  advertising  will  be 


perfectly  above  board. 


strictly  based  on  luck." 


plained.  “It’s  like  paying  watch-  taxed  at  a  lower  rate,  Mr.  Lasser  firms  have  been  no- 


In  a  speech  before  the  Third  men  and  carrying  insurance  on  an  graphically  illustrated  how  present  jq  stop  advertising  the  con- 

Annual  Convention  of  the  Export  idle  plant,  cleaning  and  oiling  idle  affect  ad  commit-  ^nd  distributing  entry  blanks 

Advertising  Association  held  in  equipment.  So  this  is  true:  If  we  "[r^uts  and  calculations;  what  is  prosecution  for  anti-gam- 

New  York  City,  J.  K.  Lasser,  keep  the  advertising  outlay  re-  risked  when  spending  a  dollar  for  jjjjng 

president  of  the  New  York  ac-  lated  to  an  economic  result,  we  advertising:  — 

counting  firm  bearing  his  name,  will  always  be  OK’d  by  our  Gov-  individual  (depending  on  tax  ratos)  . .  $.80  to  .13 

emphasized  that  advertising  is  al-  ernment.  Corporation  making  under  $25,000  . .  I  " 


ways  a  deductible  expense  for  all  A 
kinds  of  taxes — if  you  are  trying  are 
to  sell.”  tins 


11  always  be  OK  d  by  our  Gov-  individual  (depending  on  tax  rates)  . .  J 

nment.  Corporation  making  under  $25,000  . .  I'i- 

hJ'  e^ces?%;ofitV  b«WeV  VoW ‘p^ofitV  ov^^ 

3rC  diTirmBtlVC  sdVBntdgCS  in  SC-t-  excess  profits  credit)  . . . . .  $.23 

ting  up  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  1^“*  l”**'  corporate  tax  can  exceed  a  62%  ceiling  for  all  income 

■  ncllntr  of  tl.:.,  t:,«o  o~o,«  so  risk  is  . . . . •  '-a-'-aJ — iiS - 


While  his  remarks  were  primar-  ad  policy  at  this  time — apart  from  ‘®  . .  - . ~ 

ily  keyed  to  the  field  of  export  ad-  the  need  to  stimulate  advertising  Every  dollar  of  profit  is  re-  Goldslein  Heads 
vertismg  and  explained  the  tax  de-  m  a  national  crisis  or  to  increase  juced  by  the  same  tax  rate  which 

ductibility  of  foreign  advertising  national  production.  Six  points  ^as  reduced  the  risk  in  the  ad  out-  ^Oap  DOX  LierDy 
and  its  value  in  bringing  low-  discussed  in  detail  by  Mr.  Lasser  Lasser  noted  “Then  a  Detroit— Election  of  Barney 

taxed  profits,  they  hold  true  also  were:  peculiar  ‘  result  comes  to  the  ad-  Goldstein,  promotion  < 

for  domestic  advertisers.  (1)  Risking  cheap  tax  dollars  /.on  th<.  netmit  Newx.  a* 


Urges  More  Advertising 
Mr.  Lasser  urged  business 


uiseusscu  in  aeiaii  py  Mr.  lesser  j^y^  Lasser  noted.  “Then  a  Detroit— Election  ot  barney 

peculiar  result  comes  to  the  ad-  Goldstein,  promotion  director  of 
(1)  Risking  cheap  tax  dollars  vertiser:  increased  profits  can  the  Detroit  News,  as  national 
can  readily  buy  bigger  profit  mar-  increase  his  rate  of  tax,  or  chairman  of  the 

gins;  (2)  Increased  profits  by  ad-  jj  jf  gg,(g  enough  extra  Newspaper  Con- 
.  -  _  .  Committee 


aiiu  iiiuic  duvci  lining  isj  Miiii'  .  I  '  u  I  /^\  a  piv/ma  vui  uri 

ulate  sales  of  American  products  ^  bracket;  (3)  A  ing,”  taxman  Lasser  continued, 

abroad”;  pointed  to  “the  rewards  additional  volume  may  can  send  his  rate  of  tax  from 

of  an  expanding  advertising  pro-  ^  ^  deductible  ad  ex-  Ip  62%.  This  can  be  an 

gram”  with  costs  that  can  be  P^n^'lures,  (4)  Stability  of  earn-  enormous  windfall. 

“negligible.”  Per,  ol  .be  ,  mg,  for  om 

fonS!in,ri<,L,i"crAdveS-  '^^<’'1  cb4  “dTund,  «  «"'■  P// 

Lr  fc  !k  ^  the  value  of  stocks  to  the  st^k-  course but  the  ex- 


more  and  more  advertising  to  stim-  niay  bring  the  advertiser  ppQfitj  out  of  increased  advertis-  trol  Committee 

ulate  sales  of  American  products  ^  bracket;  (3)  A  ing,”  taxman  Lasser  continued,  of  the  Soap  Box 

abroad”;  pointed  to  “the  rewards  additional  volume  may  “that  can  send  his  rate  of  tax  from  Derby  was  an- 

nf  an  exnandinp  adverti«int>  nrn-  ^  built  up  by  deductible  ad  ex-  77c;,  to  62%.  This  can  be  an  nounced  this 


fundamenta  economics.  Advertis-  the^,”  JJ  stocks  to  the  sSk 

mg  IS  absolutely  essential.”  holders”  and  (6)  Tl  laL  h^ve  fa  money  coming  in  is  taxed  at  a 

.  “We  move  today  under  a  crush-  ponciLTon^  far  lower  rate  than  the  first  profits, 

mg  excess  profits  tax  law  but  it  AScarruterpri^r^a  trade  ‘^ose  we  got  before  we  aimed  for 
does  hold  out  advantages  for  the  ,,uToId  "  ov™  ‘  better  results  out  of  advertising.” 


alert  businessmen:  To  use  its  high 


abroad,  and  overseas  advertisers 


rates  as  an  investment  for  a  re-  than  likely  to  see  an  ex¬ 
turn  in  terms  of  lower  tax  rates  of  these  concessions. 

Cites  Example 


tomorrow;  to  favor  advertising — 
over  other  investments — in  creat- 


77%  to  62%.  This  can  be  an  nounced  this 
enormous  windfall.  wwk.  The  com- 

“If  we  can  step  up  our  profits,  pittee,  represent- 
we  can  cut  our  tax  rate.  We  pay  '"8  nearly  160 
more  taxes  of  course;  but  the  ex-  n«wspa^rs  in  the 
tra  money  coming  in  is  taxed  at  a  United  States  and 
far  lower  rate  than  the  first  profits,  Canada,  works  m 
those  we  got  before  we  aimed  for  exjunction  with  Goldstein 
better  results  out  of  advertising.”  officials  ot  #  1 

.r.  j  “T  II  •  n  •  .  Tolet  Motor  Division  to  formulate 

Good  Talking  Points  regulations  that  cover 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  ^11  phases  of  city  races  and  the 
interesting  angles  bearing  on  ad-  All-American  and  International 


Good  Talking  Points 


To  show  his  listeners  just  how  vertising  and  taxes  covered  by  Mr.  finals  in  Akron. 


ing  stable  earnings  and  increasing  cheap  risk  dollars  can  buy  bigger  Ua®ser.  But  they  offer  good  talking  News  is  one  of  eight  news- 

capital  values.”  profits,  Mr.  Lasser  cited  the  fol-  "ewspaper  sales-  papers  which  has  co-sponsored  the 

-  iwing  example  of  a  company  in  with  which  to  break  down  re-  Soap  Box  Derby  since  its  begin- 

le  77%  taxWeket:  calcitrant  advertisers;  show  them  1934,  Mr,  Goldstein  has 

.Ad  expenses  are  8%  of  sales.  outlay  is  served  on  the  newspaper  advisory 

Tie  company  decides  to  spend  smart  business.  committee  during  that  time. 


capital  values.”  profits,  Mr.  Lasser  cited  the  fol- 

Mr.  Lasser,  who  is  chairman  of  lowing  example  of  a  company  in 
the  Institute  on  Federal  Taxation,  the  77%  tax  bracket: 

New  York  University,  said  that  in  ,Ad  expenses  are  8%  of  sales. 


griping  about  the  excess  profits  TTie  company  decides  to  spend 
tax,  some  businessmen  attempt  to  $50,000  to  go  after  $500,000  of 


smart  business. 

In  fact,  the  space  salesman 


ease  the  pain  by  claiming  an  ad  additional  volume.  The  expend!-  might  even  put  the  argument  up  cn  VArrra 

dollar  is  cheap;  costs  only  23c.  ture  is  deductible.  So  only  $11,500  to  the  advertiser  much  the  same  Agency  maiKS  OU  * 

“That  is  arguing  backwards,”  he  is  put  at  risk.  Its  break  even  point  way  that  Mr.  Lasser  phrased  it  Metropolitan  Advertising  W-. 


asserted.  “It  is  confused  thinking  has  already  been  comfortably  last  week; 


New  York  City,  last  week  marked 


and  loses  sight  of  fundamental  ad-  passed.  On  its  present  volume  the 


.  you’ve  got  to  press  for  'ts 


anniversary. 


founded  Oct.  1,  1901  as  a  finan- 


taxes.  But  on  its  next  $500,000  of  declared.  “Recognizing  that  it  does  cial  agency  and  for  many  ye^ 


vertising  economics.  Whether  the  firm  nets  12%  on  sales  before  more  and  more  advertising,”  he  U  1901  as  a  nnan- 

dollar  that  is  spent  in  advertising  taxes.  But  on  its  next  $500,000  of  declared.  “Recognizing  that  it  does  cial  agency  and  for  many  ye^ 

is  a  100-cent  dollar,  a  23-cent  dol-  volume,  it  can  net  30%  if  adver-  have  your  Government’s  full  OK,  served  accounts  originating 
lar  or  an  18-cent  dollar  is  not  im-  tising  to  get  it  costs  10%.  So  then  if  you  are  trying  to  sell  for  today’s  Wall  Street  area.  Harry  D.  Adair, 

portant.  Advertising  is  vital  today!  if  the  company  succeeds  in  its  ef-  or  tomorrow’s  production.  And  president,  joined  the  firm  as  an 

And  besides,  no  businessman  can  fort  to  up  sales  by  $500,000,  it  you  ought  to  advertise  in  ever  in-  office  boy  41  years  ago. 


forget  for  a  imoment  that  the  profit  will  increase  its  net  $150,000  be-  creasing  gobs  because  it  is  a  fine 
from  advertising  usually  bears  the  fore  taxes,  or  $34,500  after  taxes  tonic  for  your  company  and  your 
same  tax  rate  as  the  cost  that  is  — all  for  the  cost  of  $50,000.  Since  country.  Besides,  it  may  help  enor- 
deducted.  It  is  just  as  cheap  or  fixed  charges  are  covered  by  pres-  mously  to  build  profits  and  re- 
expensive  as  the  tax  deduction.”  ent  volume,  here’s  the  way  Mr.  serves  for  you.” 

The  tax  expert  said  he  did  not  Lasser  works  it  out:  ^ 

know  of  a  single  instance  during  Budget  for  Next 

World  War  II  in  which  there  has  sales  and  Costs  Now  $500,000  of  Volume 

been  a  denial  of  tax  deduction  to  Sales  %  to  Sales 

when  a  company  was  trying  to  costs  . . .  $1,000  $ 

sell.  Even  when  so  fully  committed  Fix«d  . . .  200  20% 

to  military  work  that  _  it  had  noth-  '  V  300  60% 


Sales  and  Costs  Now 


Dollars 

cJr  to  Sales 

Dollars 

SALKS  . . . 

$500 

COSTS 

Fix«J  . . . 

20% 

50 

Advertising  . . 

Variable  Items  . . 

8% 

60% 

300 

NET  PROFIT  . 

12% 

150 

company  ana  your  ^  t  j  r*  u 

5,  it  may  help  enor-  Couit  IndoX  Sold 

Id  profits  and  re-  Cincinnati — ^The  Court  Index, 

”  a  legal  daily,  has  been  sold  by 

— — — — •  heirs  of  the  late  Vinton  R.  Sh^ 

ooo’s  omitted  ard,  to  a  local  group  of  which 

w  $5ttooW'«^^  Carl  R.  Meier,  a  lawyer  and  edi- 

les  Dollars  %  to  Sales  tor  of  the  Ohio  Law  Reporter,  is 

president.  John  R.  WarringtM. 
also  a  lawyer  and  former  Cincin- 
300  60%  reporter,  will  be  editor 

150  30%  and  general  manager. 
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VlStTORb. 

a  a 


score 


Jarney 
tor  of 
itional 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


'incin- 

editor 


Nww  York,  28S  Miditon  Avenue 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Loa  Andclea 


Advertising  Offices:  PkiUitlphim,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streeta 
National  Advertiaind  Repreaentativea :  Stwyer-Ftrtusou-Wolker  Comfony  •  Chicado 
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Mama  always  wanted 
to  ride  in  a  gondola 

STUDY  the  passenger  list  of  ocean-going  ships; 
the  reservations  made  for  cruises  and  trans¬ 
continental  vacations,  and  you  find  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  — 

A  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  these  seek¬ 
ers  after  recreation  and  knowledge  come  from  our 
Localnews  dailies  communities.  They  represent  a 
cross-section  of  every  state  of  the  union. 

How  come?  Well,  these  people  are  firmly 
grounded  in  an  economic  sense  . . .  they  earn  well, 
live  well.  They  own  their  own  homes  .  .  .  Kivow 
where  the  next  dollars  are  coming  from  and  how 
many.  By  the  same  token,  they  are  just  as  pro¬ 
gressive  when  it  comes  to  LOCAL  buying,  as  in¬ 
spired  by,  guided  by,  their  Local  newspaper. 

Maw  says  to  Pa:— “Jim,  I’ve  dreamed  all  my  life 
about  those  canals  of  Venice  and  a  gondola  ride 
in  the  moonlight.  Let’s  go.  We  have  the  money 
and  we’ve  got  enough  youth  left,  too.  How  about 
a  week  in  Paris?” 

An  interesting  side-light— you’d  be  amazed 
to  know  how  many  such  folks  have  their 
home  newspaper  sent  over  lo  them,  air-post, 
if  they  light  long  enough  to  snatch  a  para¬ 
graph.  NEWS  FROM  HOME  is  more  vividly 
important  than  all  the  Gondolas  in  Venice. 


"LOCALNEWS  DAILIES — basic  advertising  medium" 


The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
;  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 
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Account  Changes 


(Advertisers  below  either  are 
or  will  be  users  of  newspapers.) 

Pharmaco,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Feen-a-Mint,  Chooz  gum,  to  Do¬ 
herty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield,  Inc. 

Servel,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind., 
refrigerators,  water  heaters,  air 
conditioners,  to  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

C.  F.  Mueller  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
egg  noodles,  to  Scheideler,  Beck 
&  Werner,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Adams  Brands  Sales,  Ltd.,  Ca¬ 
nadian  division  of  American 
Chicle  Co.,  to  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc.,  Toronto. 

Designs  For  Business,  Inc., 
designers,  decorators,  to  The 
Wexton  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Rockland  Tackle  Co.,  Suffern, 
N.  Y.,  fishing  tackle,  to  Reilly, 
Brown  &  Willard,  Boston. 

Borden  Co.,  New  York  City, 
Hemo  and  Instant  Hot  Chocolate, 
to  Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner. 

Tetley  Tea  Co.,  New  York 
City,  teas,  to  W.  ^rl  Bothwell, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Maine.  Development  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Simonds,  Payson  Co., 
Portland,  Me. 

Holland  -  America  Line,  ship¬ 
ping,  to  Donahue  &  Coe,  New 
York  City, 

Dayton  Rubber  Co.,  Thorobred 
tires,  to  the  Allman  Co.,  Detroit. 

PEPSI  COLA  BOTTLING  CO., 
Chicago,  to  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Inc., 
also  Chicago. 

OLD  DUTCH  COFFEE  CO., 
INC.,  New  York  City,  to  Elliott 
Nonas  Advertising,  also  New 
York. 

I.  MILLER  &  SONS,  INC., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  shoes, 
to  Irving  Serwer  Advertising,  Inc., 
New  York. 

HUDSON  PULP  &  PAPER 
CORP.,  New  York,  to  Biow  Co., 
New  York. 

KIWI  POLISH  CO.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  shoe  polish,  to  W.  Earl 
Bothwell,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CHARIS  CORP.,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  foundation  garments,  to  EXor- 
land  Advertising,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

NARRAGANSETT  BREWING 
CO.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

NATIONAL  SELECTED  PROD¬ 
UCTS,  INC.,  New  York  City,  7- 
Minit  pies,  crust  and  cake  frosting, 
to  Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

NATIONAL  ANILINE  DIV. 
of  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corp., 
for  “Swerl,”  to  Price,  Robinson  & 
Frank,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

■ 

8-Page  Grocery  Ad 


Lemcoe  Heads 
Houston  Post 
Ad  Department 


last  advertising  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Houston  Post. 

Former  Gov.  W.  P.  Hobby 
president  of  the  Post,  also  an-  ■ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Barron  as  general  advertising  ' 
manager.  He  has  been  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Moloney,  Re¬ 
gan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Prior  to  that  he  was  in 
the  circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  and  was  business  manager 
of  the  Chico  (Calif.)  Record. 

Both  Mr.  Lemcoe  and  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron  are  veterans  of  World  War  II 
military  service.  Mr.  Lemcoe,  who 
is  only  40  years  old,  has  been  in 
advertising  work  23  years.  He 
was  in  an  agency  before  joining 
the  ad  staff  of  the  Star-Times.  On 
his  discharge  from  the  Air  Force 
in  1946  he  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  daily. 

Ralph  W.  Runnels,  advertising 
director  of  the  Houston  Post,  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Gulf  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

■ 

Mich.  Daily  Conducts 
Presidential  Poll 

CoLDWATER,  M  i  c  h  .  —  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  topped  by  a 
wide  margin  a  straw  poll  of  voters’ 
preferences  for  President  in  1952 
in  this  “average”  community. 

The  poll,  conducted  by  the 
Coldwater  Daily  Reporter,  made 
no  political  differentiation  between 
candidates.  The  paper  said  2,148 
ballots  were  cast — 9 1 1  for  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  539  for  Eisenhower,  233 
for  Taft,  229  for  Warren,  and  178 
for  Truman. 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  bal¬ 
lots  published  in  the  Reporter,  and 
by  a  house-to-house  canvass  in 
Coldwater  and  four  other  larger 
towns  in  the  county. 


Richmond,  Va. — The  largest 
grocery  ad,  eight  standard-size 
pages,  with  the  front  page  in  black 
and  yellow,  ever  to  carried  by 
a  Richmond  newspaper,  was  print¬ 
ed  Oct.  4  by  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  for  Colonial  Stores,  Inc. 
The  occasion  was  observance  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Colonial 
Stores  or  their  predecessors. 

EDITOR  <S  PI 


Alex  Bowers  Dies 

Alex  N.  Bowers,  82,  retired  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  died  Oct.  5  in  a  hospital 
at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  after  he  had 
been  taken  ill  aboard  a  train.  Mr. 
Bowers  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Texas  from  a  visit  to  relatives. 
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7]ewif}af>er  l^epreSentative 

Kuipers  Urges  More 
Selling  Teamwork 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — “Advertise  Adequate¬ 
ly  In  Newspapers  Regularly”  is 
the  AANR  slogan,  conceived  by 
Clarence  (C.A.G.)  Kuipers,  based 
on  the  initials  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

As  a  newspaper  representative, 
Mr.  Kuipers  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  economic  benefits  of  steady 
advertising.  He  carries  his  con¬ 
victions  one  step  further  in  ad¬ 
vocating  consistent  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  believing  that  news¬ 
papers  should  streamline  their 
selling  methods  and  standardize 
their  practices  so  as  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  advertisers, 
generally,  to  use  that  medium. 

Stresses  Teamwork 
He  feels,  however,  that  news¬ 
papers  do  not  always  exercise  the 
maximum  teamwork  necessary 
when  it  comes  to  working  with 
their  advertising  representatives. 
He  likens  the  ideal  operation  to 
that  of  a  smooth-working  baseball 
combination  of  another  genera¬ 
tion:  “Tinker  to  Evers  to  Chance.” 

In  terms  of  newspaper  selling, 
he  explained,  the  “advertising  in¬ 
field”  includes  the  local  news¬ 
paper  salesman  contacting  deal¬ 
ers  handling  nationally-advertised 
products;  the  local  salesman  and 
the  representative  working  closely 
with  regional  and  district  sales 
managers;  and  the  representative 
contacting  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  headquarters,  including  the 
advertising  agency. 

“Too  often,”  he  said,  “in  de¬ 
veloping  national  advertising  for 
newspapers  there  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  that  necessary  teamwork, 
resulting  in  misplays,  or  an  un¬ 
completed  play,  thus  your  ‘Tinker 
to  Evers  with  NO  Chance’  of  get¬ 
ting  the  order.” 

Mr.  Kuipers  is  president  of 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc., 


publishers’  representatives.  His 
nearly  35  years  of  newspaper 
selling  experience  have  won  for 
him  the  respect  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago  (1940) — ^back 
before  the  AANR  was  organized. 
He  later  served  two  terms  as  vice- 
president  of  AANR.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Committee-in- 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  during  the  forma¬ 
tive  years  of  the  Bureau’s  expan¬ 
sion  program.  So  Clarence  Kuip¬ 
ers  understands  the  value  of  team¬ 
work  in  newspaper  selling. 

Still  talking  in  baseball  parlance, 
he  told  E  &  P  that  if  the  represen¬ 
tative  doesn’t  get  proper  support, 
through  local  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper,  or  if  the  paper 
suffers  from  lack  of  proper  co¬ 
operation  and  follow-through  from 
the  representative,  there  are  fewer 
“double  plays”  completed  and 
many  “errors”  committed. 

Favors  Follow  Through 

“When  a  program  is  followed  in 
which  the  newspaper  does  a  worth¬ 
while  job  of  selling  all  important 
sales  factors  at  home,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  lets  the  matter  rest 
there  with  no  further  personal 
contact,  it  would  be  similar  to 
Tinker  fielding  the  ball  cleanly, 
shooting  it  to  Evers  and  then 
having  the  first  baseman  missing 
— in  other  words,  you  can’t  leave 
it  to  Chance.” 

That’s  why  Mr.  Kuipers  is  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  Bureau’s 
present  promotion,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  of  “More 
Profits  from  National  Advertis¬ 
ing”  through  better  “grass  roots” 
selling  at  the  local  level,  plus  ag¬ 
gressive  selling  at  the  top. 


Newspapers  important  to 
Fitch  Shampoo  Strategy 

St.  Louis — “Selling  Fitch  Shampoo  and  other  Grove 
products  is  a  market-by-market  operation  in  which  news¬ 
paper  advertising  plays  an  important  role 
on  each  local  sales  team.”  emphasizes  Mr. 
A.  S.  Bland,  sales  manager  of  The  Grove 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

“For  information  on  local  markets  and 
ideas  on  how  to  sell  them,”  Mr.  Bland  adds, 
“I  have  been  getting  real  help  from  SALES 
MANAGEMENT  magazine  for  many 
years.” 

(Advertisement) 


Bland 


paper 

search  needs  to 
chandised  at  all  seln..^ 
Furthermore,  he  sees  the  need  lo. 
standardization,  especially  in  the 
field  of  run-of-paper  color  adver¬ 
tising. 

Need  Standard  Color  Units 

“Agencies  tell  us,”  he  said,  “that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
planning  an  across-the-board  color 
campaign  is  the  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  units  of  space  accepted 
by  newspapers.” 

For  instance,  1,000  lines,  as 
compared  to  varying  larger  sizes, 
seems  to  be  more  preferable  as  the 
minimum  unit  of  ROP  color  with 
the  advertiser,  he  pointed  out. 

Likewise,  in  anlyzing  rates,  it  is 
apparent  there  are  a  variety  of 
premiums  charged  for  color  ad¬ 
vertising.  “This  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  publisher  de¬ 
cision,  however,”  he  added,  “based 
on  local  production  costs.  Where¬ 
as  the  standardizing  of  the  unit 
would  not  work  any  particular 
hardship  and  could  result  in  in¬ 
viting  a  wider  use  of  ROP  color 
in  newspapers.” 

Under  present-day  high  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  Mr.  Kuipers  contends 
that  newspaper  advertising  rates 
should  not  be  handicapped  by 
milline  comparisons.  Rates,  he 
said,  should  be  used  on  costs 
and  judged  by  the  quality  of  cir¬ 
culation  offered. 

“It  is  time  that  general  rates 
be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  productiveness,  rather  than 
based  on  circulation  figures  alone,” 
he  declared.  “Such  rates  must 
reflect  increased  production  costs, 
if  the  publisher  expects  to  show 
a  profit  and  still  maintain  the 
quality  of  his  product.  Quality, 
as  well  as  penetration  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation,  are  paramount 
to  an  advertiser’s  success  in  any 
market.” 

Mr.  Kuipers  cited,  for  instance, 
that  papers  his  firm  represent  have 
had  to  increase  their  general  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  10  to  15%  since 
Jan.  1  this  year  to  meet  higher 
costs  and  to  maintain  quality  of 
their  product.  Publishers,  he 
added,  are  faced  with  the  same 
problem  again  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  increase  in  newsprint  prices. 

Net  Revenue  Counts 
“We  have  got  to  stop  thinking 
too  much  of  linage  as  such  and 
to  think  more  in  terms  of  net  reve¬ 
nue  so  necessary  to  meet  today’s 
publishing  costs,”  he  said.  “News¬ 
papers  are  strong  enough  and  of 
such  vital  importance  to  adver¬ 
tisers  that  they  can  adjust  their 
rate  structures  to  meet  current 
inflationary  trends,  rather  than  to 
follow  the  British  publishing  pro¬ 
gram  of  smaller  papers  at  higher 
subscription  prices,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  advertising,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  average  American 
publisher’s  concept  of  a  good 
newspaper.” 

Advertising  revenue  is  essential 
to  a  free  press,  he  said,  adding: 
“Who  will  deny  that  this  country 


Clarence  Kuipers 

enjoys  the  highest  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  to  be  found  anywhere,  the 
greatest  individual  freedom  and 
many  other  privileges,  fought  for 
and  maintained  by  the  newspapers 
of  America?” 

Mr.  Kuipers  is  a  native  of  Ems- 
worth.  Pa.  As  a  young  man  he 
worked  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  old  Oliver  newspapers 
in  Pittsburgh.  He  later  entered 
the  cosmetic  business  in  Chicago, 
then  turned  to  operating  two  thea¬ 
ters  during  the  silent  movie  days. 

He  also  directed  sales  agents 
of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  prior 
to  entering  the  newspaper  field  as 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the 
old  firm  of  Knill  &  Chamberlain, 
established  in  1907,  forerunner  of 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney. 

■ 

F.  T.  Wallace  Heads 
Commercial  Papers 

Chicago  —  Frank  T.  Wallace, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Daily  Record, 
was  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Court,  and  Commercial 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  succeeding  Clif¬ 
ford  B.  Smith,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Daily  Record,  at  the  18th  annual 
meeting  here  last  week. 

Members  voted  to  release  to 
non-members  some  parts  of  the 
ACCN  News  Service,  a  special 
service  owned  by  the  association 
and  edited  by  Joseph  G.  Stadel- 
man,  Jr.,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Law  Bulletin. 

m 

Donald  Duck  Foods 
In  Cinciimati  Push 

A  full  scale  ad  campaign  (via 
Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Chicago) 
in  Cincinnati  in  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV  commercials  was 
launched  by  Donald  Duck  Foods. 

The  promotion,  cooperatively 
sponsored  by  a  nunrber  of  Walt 
Disney  food  licensees,  kicked  off 
with  full  page  ads  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times -Star  and  Cincinnati 
Post.  A  heavy  schedule  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  consisting  of  1,000  and 
1,800  lines  will  continue  during 
the  13-week  drive. 
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The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin’s  well  informed  and  highly  regarded 
Advertising  Director  can  give  you  a  sales  pitch,  complete  with  statistics  and 
jumbo  presentations,  in  a  few  thousand  well  chosen  words.  Or  be  can  give  it  to 
you  in  a  word.  Literally.  ONE- word:  Concentration.  And  he  bangs  away  on 
this  one-word  theme  so  enthusiastically  that  some  of  his  friends  accuse  him  of 
having  a  one-track  mind. 


The  Call-Bulletin’s  national  Reps  —  Moloney,  Regan  Schmitt  —  say 
our  Advertising  Director  is  on  the  right  track  .  .  .  that  the  Concentration  story 
makes  sense  to  national  advertisers.  The  concentrated  circulation  of  The  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  gives  concentrated  coverage  where  the  purchasing  power 
is  concentrated.  It’s  as  simple  as  that! 

Remember:  San  Francisco  has  four  good  daily  newspapers.  But  The 
Call-Bulletin  can  do  the  best  job  for  you. 

“Call-Bulletin  Concentration"  means  that 
79.1  ^  of  The  Call-Bulletin’s  total  circulation 
is  concentrated  in  the  three  West  Bay  counties 
of  San  Francisco.  San  Mateo  and  Marin.  This 
gives  The  Call-Bulletin  a  34%  coverage  in 
northern  California’s  major  market.  And  The 
Call-Bulletin  provides  40.3%  coverage  in  the 
City  of  San  Francisco. 
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Subscriptions 
To  Build  Fund 
For  Hospital 

New  Orleans  —  The  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Co.  this  week 
applied  to  the  City  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  a  permit  for  the  New 
Orleans  States  to  carry  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  campaign  in  cooperation 
with  a  Crippled  Children’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  board. 

The  newspaper  and  the  hospi¬ 
tal’s  board  have  agreed  to  a  one- 
year  circulation  drive  with  the 
hospital  to  be  paid  60  cents  for 
each  new  subscriber  to  the  New 
Orleans  States  for  a  13-week  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  publishing  company  simul¬ 
taneously  announced  that  William 
H.  Fitzpatrick,  editor  of  the 
States,  will  accept  contributions 
for  the  hospital’s  building  fund. 
He  will  remit  the  contributions  to 
the  board  monthly. 

Harry  B.  Kelleher,  chairman  of 
the  hospital  board,  entered  the 
agreement  with  Donald  W.  Cole¬ 
man,  circulation  director  of  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co. 

The  company  has  agreed  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  work  of  the  Crippled 
Children’s  Hospital  and  the  solici¬ 
tation  to  gain  the  greatest  revenues 
possible  for  the  hospital,  it  was 
announced. 
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If  you  melt  soft  metals,  lead, 
pewter,  tin  or  salt,  you  can 
now  cut  your  melting  costs  to 
rock  bottom.  Actual  cases 
prove  that  modem  Kemp 
Gsis-Fired  Immersion  Heat¬ 
ing  cuts  fuel  bills  up  to  40% 
and  more.  Reduces  heat  re¬ 
covery  time  to  1/3  — assures 
high  thermal  efficiency  for 
both  large  and  small  tmita. 


Tribute  to  Editor 
On  Village  Green 

Wellsboro,  Pa.  —  A  group  of 
survivors  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
North  American  will  journey  to 
this  little  town  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  East  Oct.  20  to  honor 
one  of  the  state’s  most  widely 
known  editors,  the  late  Edwin  A. 
Van  Valkenburg. 

Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  was  for 
many  years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  North  American,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  in  1925.  He 
was  a  native  of  Wellsboro. 

A  group  headed  by  Harvey  Mc¬ 
Call,  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
and  James  S.  Benn,  longtime  city 
editor  of  the  NA  and  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  attorney,  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  dedicate  a  bronze  tablet 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Van  Valken¬ 
burg,  who  died  in  1933.  The  tablet 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  granite  boul¬ 
der  on  the  village  green. 


*  44'  pot  wHh  1 0,000  lb.  capacity. 

*  Casting  rat*:  two  tons  per  hour. 

*  Estimated  fuel  savings  of  up  to 

*  40%. 


fOSmVM  HMAT  CONTROL 

Hiere’s  no  brickwork  to 
steal  heat — no  external  com¬ 
bustion  diamber  —  no  carbon 
monoxide — no  temperature 
overrun.  You  get  high  melting 
rates,  reduced  dross  formation 
and  speed  of  temperature  re¬ 
covery  after  adding  cold 
material.  Tlie  Kemp  Industrial 
Carburetor,  part  of  each  in¬ 
stallation,  assures  complete 
combustion — reduces  installa¬ 
tion  costs. 

SIND  FOR  DiTAilS 

Get  the  facts.  Find  out  how 
much  you  can  save  —  how 
Kemp  Immersion  Melting. 
Pots  can  improve  your  melting 
operation. 


*  Newspapers  report  actual  sav- 

*  ings  of  from  50%  to  60%  on 

*  fuel  with  1 0-ton  capacity  melting 
^  pot  shown  above. 


A  new  national  ad  program  will 
get  underway  Oct.  15  over  the 
logo  of  the  Institute  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
social  and  economic  services  of 
the  life  insurance  business  and  its 
agents. 

Copy  will  run  in  1,000-line  ads 
in  465  newspapers  and  in  page 
size  in  major  farm  publications. 
An  aggregate  circulation  of  more 
than  50,000,000  will  be  reached. 


UmERSION MELTING  POTS 


Write  for  Bulletin  for  technical  information. 
Address :  C.  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO. 

405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
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Curtis,  Reese 
Named  to  Lead 
API  Seminars 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis  has  be¬ 
come  director  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Ben  Reese,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  is  now  co- 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board. 


o 


^  promotion  money  spent 

*  1  OlIlOl©rS  ^^CUl  to  obtain  national  advertising  was 

n  liif*  *  tossed  down  the  drain,  he  added. 

F  or  jyilSSlOUCHry  when  he  opened  his  morning  mail 

•  «  1C  1  that  day,  Mr.  Howcott  said,  he 

Work  on  Admen  discovered  that  half  of  the  promo- 


New  Orleans  —  A  three-day 


tional  material  was  worthless. 

M.  J.  “Jack”  Butler,  assistant 


Southern  regional  meeting  of  the  .  ““7*1 

XT  .•  1  XT  T,  .■  business  manager  of  the  Houston 

National  Newspaper  Promotion  chronicle  and  chairman  of  the 
Association  here  bst  week  stressed  j^^PA,  le¬ 
an  appeal  by  Douglas  Cornette,  ,  .  .  .  .  ne^enaoer  discov- 

LoMe  (Kyp  CourlerJo,,rml  tlUg  o/otTcmaiX, 

for  more  missionary  work  to  sell  ^ 


The  appoinments,  made  by  the  a  program  for  Japanese  editors  national  advertisers  on  newspa-  boxes  promoting  that 

Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  writers  at  the  request  of  the  P®!"*;  .  ,  j  .  ,  type  of  ad” 

on  recommendation  of  the  Insti-  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Cornette  deplored  the  large  '  P^ntiniieH 

tute’s  Advisory  Board,  were  an-  and  will  engage  in  projects  of  re-  turnover  of  national  advertising  His  pa^r  Butter  continw^^^ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  search  and  publication  useful  to  accounts  in  newspapers  We  lose  if 

.icepresiden.  and  acting  head  „t  .he  Anterican  press.  of  our  natrona  homers  L’ 1.  eSJ 


Columbia,  and  Sevellon  Brown,  *  ■  every  year  which  we  must  resell,”  m^.nuK  m,;  au,. 

chairman  of  the  advisory  board.  T  piortpH  ^  If*"** 

Mr  Curt!.!  a  Rnffnt^  LlttWK  tlectecl  _  He  laid  the  blame  for  this  turn-  over  the  phone  and  questioned  on 

(N  Y  )  News  city  editor  has  ^n  Ohio  Select  LlSt  over  at  the  feet  of  the  newspapers,  the  possibility  of  a  r^eaL 

tiN.  Y.t  city  editor  nas  been  nri  awabf  O _ ^The  nplawnre  which  “don’t  do  a  cood  enoueh  Mr.  Butler  said  the  Chronicle 

an  associate  director  of  the  Insti-  Delaware,  u.  Vhe  Delaware  wnicn  aoni  ao  a  good  enougn  x  uj  t,  ..j.  ^ 

tiite  for  four  vearr:  Hk  oromo  Gazette  was  host  to  105  publish-  job  with  advertisers  once  they  get  nas  a  nign  rate  siruc^e  lor  a  one 

!•  ^  “  promo-  admanaeers  and  their  wives  them  ”  time  msertion  and  offers  a  big  re- 

tion  fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  „  ,  aomanagers,  ana  xneir  wives,  mem.  dnrtion  for  multinle  insertions 

death  of  Flovd  Tavlor  who  had  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1.  Martin  Burke,  promotion  man-  duction  tor  multiple  inseriions. 

headed  the  iLtitute  since  its  es-  H.  C.  Littick,  Zan«v///e  Times-  ager  of  the  Times-Picayune  and  NNPA  President  Clarence  Hard- 
tablishment  in  1946  Recorder  &  Signal,  was  elected  New  Orleans  States,  said  readers  ing.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

The  nosition  to  which  Mr  Beese  president  of  the  Ohio  Select  List  are  “very  appreciative”  of  color  told  delegates  that  while  promo- 

is  amno^ted  is  a  new  one  He  will  and  Gordon  K.  Bush,  Athens  Mes-  in  ads  and  there  is  a  definite  trend  tion  stunts  and  gimmicks  may  be 

reside  in  New  York  anT^^^  was  named  vicepresident,  in  that  direction.  viewed  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  space 

ticioate  actively  in  the  work  of  the  J-  O-  Amos,  Sidney  News,  was  re-  Althou^  color  will  do  a  lot,  buyers  understand  newspaper  re- 
Institute  and  the  nrocrams  it  con-  elected  secretary-treasurer.  the  advertisement  itself  must  be  search  as  a  non-emotional  and  in¬ 
ducts  for  newspaper  men  and  Haltermon,  Mt.  Vernon  basically  good,  he  emphasized.  dispensable  gauge  of  a  paper  s 

women.  News,  was  elected  president  of  Harley  Howcott,  Fitzgerald  Ad-  worth. 

AdmanagCTS  Group,  with  vertising  Agency,  told  delegates  Fred  N.  Lowe  of  Norfolk  News- 
Lverett  Continues  n  PUHn^pl.  .x _ _-.tr _ .x—u  .x„.  _  t— 


of  persons  inserting  the  ads.  Every 
6  months  each  person  is  contacted 


He  laid  the  blame  for  this  turn-  over  the  phone  and  questioned  on 
over  at  the  feet  of  the  newspapers,  fbe  possibility  of  a  r^eat. 
which  “Hcin’t  9  onnH  cnmioh  Mr.  Butler  Said  the  Chronicle 


ducts  for  newspaper  men  and  ^ohn  L.  Haltermon,  Mt.  Vernon  basically  good,  he  emphasized.  dispensable  gauge  of  a  paper  s 
women.  News,  was  elected  president  of  Harley  Howcott,  Fitzgerald  Ad-  worth. 

Fverett  rnnHniiPc  AdmanagCTS  Group,  with  vertising  Agency,  told  delegates  Fred  N.  Lowe  of  Norfolk  News- 

.  Dean  G.  Warner,  New  Philadel-  the  promotion  man  should  see  that  papers,  Inc.,  discussed  the  impor- 

Walter  Everett,  asscKiate  direct-  phia  Times,  as  vicepresident  and  hig  material  is  filled  with  general  tance  of  showing  media  directors 

or  for  two  years,  continues  in  that  Thurman  Artz,  Wooster  Record,  as  factual  and  meaningful  data  and  just  what  the  market  setup  is  in 


capacity.  secretary-treasurer. 

In  announcing  the  appointments,  xhe  group  was  taken  on  an  in- 
Mr.  Brown,  editor  and  publisher  gpection  tour  of  the  new  Delaware 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  Gazette  publishing  plant  by  W.  D. 
and  Evening  Bulletin,  said:  Thomson,  editor-publisher,  and  H. 

“The  Institute  will  be  in  a  strong  C.  Thomson,  general  manager, 
position  to  build  upon  and  extend  ■ 

Kent  Heads  Detroit 

duced  for  more  than  600  Ameri-  Chapter  of  RepS 
can  newspaper  publishers,  news  Detroit  —  Jack  Kent  of  the 
executives  and  specialists  in  edi-  Ward-Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  was  elect- 
torial  and  reportorial  work  during  ed  president  of  the  Detroit  Chap- 
the  five  years  of  Floyd  Taylor’s  ter,  American  Association  of 
directorship.  Newspaper  Representatives,  at  the 

“Montgomery  Curtis  is  steeped  annual  meeting, 
in  the  Floyd  Taylor  tradition.  .  .  .  George  S.  Dix,  in  charge  of  the 
He  has  planned  and  conducted  Detroit  office  of  the  Philadelphia 
many  of  the  seminars.  Inquirer,  was  elected  vicepresident; 

“Ben  Reese,  freed  from  admin-  Frank  Pennock  of  Hearst  Adver- 
istrative  responsibility,  will  bring  rising  Service,  secretary;  John  H. 
to  bear  upon  matters  of  policy.  Baker,  manager  of  the  Detroit 
upon  all  of  the  problems  of  mak-  office,  Chicago  Daily  News,  treas- 
ing  the  Institute  an  effective  in-  urer,  and  B.  C.  Anderson-Smith 
strument  to  raise  the  practical  of  the  John  Budd  Co.,  was  elected 
^andards  of  operative  journalism  to  the  board  of  directors, 
in  the  United  States,  the  experi-  ■ 

ence,  sound  judgment  and  knowl-  t>„,i 
edge  of  newspaper-making  that  FOUl  Jones  Heads 
made  him  one  of  the  best  manag-  Publicity  Club 
ing  editors  of  his  day.”  Chicago — ^Paul  Jones,  director 

The  Institute  will  conduct  six  of  public  information  for  the  Na- 
programs  during  the  coming  year,  tional  Safety  Council  and  former¬ 
beginning  Nov.  26  with  a  two-  ly  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Cleve- 
week  seminar  for  reporters,  editors  land  (O.)  Press,  has  been  elected 
and  editorial  writers  concerned  president  of  the  Publicity  Club 
with  coverage  of  State  government  of  Chicago,  succeeding  Robert  B. 
news.  Other  programs  will  be  held  Johnson  of  the  Merchandise  Mart, 
for  city  editors,  managing  editors  Mr.  Jones  came  to  the  National 
and  news  editors,  women’s  page  Safety  Council  in  1937  after  serv- 
editors,  publishers  and  business  ing  on  the  Press  for  four  years, 
executives  of  small  dailies,  and  ad-  He  had  previously  been  connected 
vertising  directors.  with  new^apers  in  Kansas  City, 

The  Institute  also  will  conduct  Mo.,  and  Toledo,  O. 
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he  should  be  thorough. 


the  paper’s  circulation  area. 


CHAS.T.  MAIN,  Inc. 

Congratulates  the 
WASHINGTON  TIMES  HERALD 
on  its  new  pressroom  facilities. 

We’re  proud  of  the  part  we  played — 

— assisting  the  owner’s  architect 
in  design  of  the  building. 

— Design  and  supervision  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  installation  and  all  the 


services. 


CHAS.T.  MAIN,  Inc. 

Engineers 

80  Federal  St.  Boston  10,  Massachusetts 
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Washington's  Best  Dressed  Paper 

Heralii 

Printed  on  New  GOSS  HEADUNERS 


The  Times-Herald  has  grown  to  become  Wash¬ 
ington’s  most  widely  read  newspaper.  To  bring 
its  readers  a  bigger,  better,  easier-to-read  paper, 
the  Times-Herald  built  a  brand  new  press  room 
annex  and  installed  the  finest  and  fastest 
presses  money  can  buy  —  Goss  Headliner 
Presses!  These  three  new  presses . . .  consisting 
of  21  Headliner  units  (complete  with  Uni- 
Flow  folders)  and  requiring  40  flat  cars  to 
transp>ort . . .  were  erected  and  put  on  edition 
by  Goss  in  the  world  record  time  of  10  weeks. 
This  installation  has  stepped  up  the  speed  of 
printing  the  Times-Herald  from  72,000  to 


150,000  papers  hourly.  It  also  permits  the  use 
of  full-range  daily  color  and,  in  addition,  helps 
bring  Times-Herald  readers  more  editorial  and 
feature  text . . .  more  cartoons  and  photographs 
. . .  more  columns  . . .  and  more  news. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 
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THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD’S  NEW 


The  Capital’s  most  widely  read  newspaper  is  now  .  .  . 

•  LARGER  IN  PAGE  SIZE  •  EASIER  TO  READ  •  RICHER  IN  FEATURES 

•  MORE  INTERESTING  TO  READERS  •  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  TO  ADVERTISERS 


As  the  latest  step  in  its  program  of  expanded  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers,  the  Times-Herald  is  now  being 
printed  on  the  world's  most  modern  presses,  which  have 
just  been  installed  in  our  new  pressroom  annex. 


Bigger,  more  attractive  daily  and  Sunday  editions  are  rolling 
from  our  new  line  of  21  Goss  "Headliner"  press  units,  util¬ 
izing  printing  plates  cast  by  new  automatic  stereotype 
machines,  the  latest  and  best  printing  equipment  used  by 
any  newspaper  in  the  world. 


As  a  result  of  these  improvements,  costing  over  $3,500,000.00, 
the  Times-Herald  is  now  publishing  a  better-looking,  more 
satisfying  newspaper.  It  has  a  larger  page  size  and  a  new 
headline  type  face  adopted  for  quicker  reading. 


Every  page  provides  proof  that  no  expense  or  effort  is  being  ^  McCormick,  editor  and 

spared  in  order  to  deliver  to  Times-Herald  readers  a  product  publisher  pf  »he  Washington  Times- 

Herald  and  Chicago  Tribune,  smiles  as 
worthy  of  recognition  as  Washington's  most  readable  news-  he  looks  over  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 

.  .  ,  .  of  the  casier-to-read  Times-Herald  with 

paper  as  well  as  its  most  informative.  »he  new  dress  that  cost  $3,500,000.00. 


(ffiimESAS  Heraia 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Representative :  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

FIRST  IN  WASHINGTON  ~  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
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FOR  BETTER 

MICROFILMING 

microIehoto 


CIRCULATION 


Boys  Get  Subscribers 
And  See  the  World 


THE  NATION’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPER 
MICROFILMING  SERVICE 


Advanced  camera  and  pro* 
cessing  techniques,  plus 
Micro*Photo’s  2-page  meth¬ 
od  of  reproduction,  give  you 
more  pages  per  roll . . .  plus 
savings  up  to  25%.  Call  or 
write  today. 

OVER  200  newspapers  use 
Micro-Photo's  microfilming 
service  . . .  because  it  cuts 
^costs  .  .  .  saves  space  .  .  . 
speeds  reference  work. 


MICRO-PHOTO  SERVICE  BUREAU 

4614  Prospect  Ave. 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


Australia  \ 

•  The  only  iournal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Street 
Sydney,  Australia 

Published  Monthly.  One  Year  Subscription 
_ |2JS _ 


Breakfast  Briefs 

British  labor  is  reported  to  be 
looking  forward  to  the  coming 
election  without  enthusiasm.  The 
welfare  state  at  the  moment  is  a 
state  of  gloom. 


Scientists  have  finally  found 
die  glue  that  holds  atoms  so 
tightly  togedier.  It  would  be  nice 
if  we  could  get  some  for  a  few  of 
our  old  chairs. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


By  Clyde  Long 

Columbus,  O. — Columbus  Dis-  : 
patch  and  Ohio  State  Journal 
newspaper  boys  are  the  travelin’ 
kids! 

Since  last  year,  three  of  these  i 
newspaperboys  flew  28,000  miles  , 
around  the  world;  four  of  them  i 
spent  a  week  in  Mexico  City;  four 
of  them  spent  30  days  traveling 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  four  Dis¬ 
patch-Journal  carriers  will  soon 
make  a  week’s  trip  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Besides  these  long  trips,  the  Co- 
lumibus  newspapers  have  sent  hun¬ 
dreds — yes,  hundreds — of  their 
newspaperboys  to  a  Lake  Eirie  re¬ 
sort,  the  Indiana  Sand  Dunes 
Park,  the  Indianapolis  500-mile 
auto  races,  Niagara  Falls-Canada- 
New  York  City,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  other  destinations. 

Tremendous  Goodwill 
And,  according  to  Edward 
C.  W.  Burwell,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Dispatch  Printing  Co. 
(Dispatch  and  Journal),  it  pays 
off  in  new  subscriptions. 

“We  secured  20,233  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Dispatch,  Journal 
and  the  Columbus  Star  with  our 
‘Round-the-World  Carriers’  Con¬ 
test,’’  Mr.  Burwell  declares,  “at  a 
cost  of  lest  than  $1  per  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

“In  addition,”  he  points  out, 
“we  build  a  tremendous  amount  of 
public  goodwill.” 

In  the  first  contest,  which  sent 
three  carriers  on  the  globe-cir¬ 
cling  flight,  carriers  who  obtained 
42  points  qualified  for  a  three-day 
trip  to  Washington,  and  then  be¬ 
came  eligible  for  the  big  compe¬ 
tition.  More  than  300  carriers 
made  the  grade. 

Points  were  given  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  three  newspapers,  for 
each  new  Dispatch  Insurance  ap¬ 
plication.  and  for  each  new 
Church-Rickards  &  Co.,  magazine 
club.  The  competition  was  fren¬ 
zied;  whole  neighborhoods  lined 
up  behind  their  favorite  newspa- 
perboy;  parents  and  relatives 
pitched  in  to  help  the  juvenile 
salesmen. 

Columns  of  Publicity 
Midway  in  the  contest,  it  was 
announced  that  the  12  highest  car¬ 
riers  under  the  three  world  trip 
winners  would  be  given  a  trip  to 
New  York,  Canada  and  Niagara 
Falls. 

I  The  Dispatch,  Journal  and  Star 
helped  the  carriers  with  108,360 
^  lines,  348Vi  columns  and  46  pages 
f  of  publicity,  all  told. 

When  the  contest  was  over,  the 
carriers  had  obtained  20,233  Dis¬ 
patch,  Journal  or  Star  16-week 
subscriptions;  9,838  new  magazine 
,  subscriptions,  and  4,290  new  in¬ 


surance  applications. 

Three  Dispatch  carriers,  William 
Blair  Spence,  14;  Richard  Winks, 
15,  and  David  Kennett,  13,  made 
the  big  trip.  Dispatch  Columnist 
Johnny  Jones  went  along  with 
them,  and  their  progress  around 
the  world  in  30  days  was  reported 
in  the  newspapers. 

The  next  contest  offered  a 
week’s  trip  to  Mexico  City  and 
Dick  Winks  was  on  that  trip  also. 

The  plans  for  the  African  Safari 
Contest  were  prepared  almost  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  preceding  two  com¬ 
petitions,  with  one  exception. 
Where  in  the  ‘Round-the-World 
contest  only  qualifying  carriers 
could  compete  for  the  big  prize, 
the  African  Safari  Contest  was 
opened  to  all — with  no  qualifica¬ 
tion  points. 

'  The  treat  to  the  leading  carriers 
was  a  trip  (and  reserved  seats)  to 
the  Indianapolis  5()0-miIe  race  last 
May  30,  obtained  by  piling  up  a 
certain  number  of  points.  To  the 
sponsors’  great  surprise,  more  than 
500  carriers  made  the  point  quota, 
and  saw  the  big  race. 

And  to  the  sponsors’  further 
surprise  at  the  end  of  the  contest, 
young  Winks  repeated  his  two  pre¬ 
vious  wins,  and  Spence  came 
through  again  as  a  leader.  The 
other  two  boys  who  made  the 
African  trip  were  Donald  Rings, 
16,  and  Robert  D.  Brown,  14, 
both  of  Columbus. 

This  One  Open  to  Adults 

Accompanied  by  Columnist 
Jones  and  Gordon  Kuster,  head  of 
the  Dispatch  Sunday  Magazine 
and  that  newspaper’s  photography 
department,  the  four  lads  flew  to 
Africa  via  Paris  and  Rome,  and 
made  a  leisurely  sightseeing  trip 
that  started  at  the  southern  city  of 
Johannesburg,  Union  of  South 
Africa.  They  meandered  up  the 
continent,  stopping  at  the  Kruger 
National  Forest,  Victoria  Falls, 
Mount  Kenya,  Mount  Kilaman- 
jero,  Addis  Ababa,  and  at  other 
points  of  interest,  winding  up  their 
trip  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 

The  Puerto  Rico  contest  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  upon  different  lines, 
and  is  hinged  with  a  contest  which 
is  open  to  the  public.  Four  adults 
will  win  trips  to  that  Caribbean 
island  as  well  as  four  Dispatch- 
Journal  newspaperboys. 

And  so  far,  it  is  rolling  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Besides  the  newspaper  space 
that  is  given  these  contests,  the 
contest  sponsors  use  about  every 
other  means  of  promotion — the 
Dispatch,  Journal,  Star,  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  radio  and  TV  stations, 
truck  posters,  circulars  and  fold¬ 
ers. 


Chicago  AMs  to  5c 

Retail  prices  of  die  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  daily  issues  ad¬ 
vanced  from  4c  to  5c,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  8.  The  Sunday  Trib- 
me  continues  at  15c  per  copy. 

The  Sun-Times,  all-day  tab¬ 
loid,  is  continuing  its  Sunday 
retail  price  at  10c.  The  two  af¬ 
ternoon  papers,  Daily  News  and 
Herald-American,  continue  at 
5c,  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  10c  on  Saturday. 


„  ,  Scholarships  Posted 

mtest  offered  a  ^  caa 

Mexico  City  and 

on  that  trip  also,  ^holarship  fund  has  been  ^  up 
the  African  Safari  the  Derroir  News  for  6,700  car- 
:pared  almost  ex-  "er  salesmen  m  Metropolitan  De- 
eceding  two  com-  .  o  .  ^  .u 

one  exception. 

‘Round-the-World  News  will  award  $250  annually  to 
ualifying  carriers  ^f.^h  of  the  I9  best  qualified  ap- 
for  the  big  prize,  Phcants  from  its  carrier  organiza- 
fari  Contest  was 
with  no  qualifica-  _  .  _ 

Price  Increases; 

le  leading  carriers  Reno  Street  Sale 
reserved  seats)  to  Street  sales  prices  of  Reno 
500-mile  race  last  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette  and  Ne- 
;d  by  piling  up  a  vada  State  Journal  went  up  from 

of  points.  To  the  5c  to  7c  on  Oct.  1.  Home  de- 

urprise,  more  than  livery  charge  was  advanced  five 
le  the  point  quota,  cents  and  the  Sunday  Journal  went 
race.  from  10c  to  15c. 

sponsors’  further  San  Diego,  both  the  morn- 

:nd  of  the  contest,  ing  Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
leated  his  two  pre-  increased  the  per  copy  price  from 
id  Spence  came  7c  to  10c  on  Oct.  1.  Previous  re- 

as  a  leader.  The  ports  named  only  the  morning 

5  who  made  the  paper.  New  subscription  rates  are 
:re  Donald  Rings.  $2.05  a  month  for  the  Union 
t  D.  Brown,  14,  daily  and  Sunday;  $2.10  for  the 
us.  ’  ’  Tribune  and  Sunday  Union. 

►uen  to  Adults  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union- 

ipen  10  Aouiis  Journal  advanced  its  rates 

^  Colunmist  from  30c  to  35c  for  home  deliv- 
OT  Kuster,  head  of  gj.y.  from  $9  to  $12  a  year  for 
Sunday  Magazine  ^jthin  100  miles, 

ipers  photography  Texarkana  Gazette  boosted 

four  lads  flew  to  weekly  rate  from  25c  to  30c 

s  and  Rome,  and  j^e  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun- 

ly  sightseeing  trip  Democrat  set  its  carrier  price  up 
he  ^uthern  city  of  f^^^^  J115  ^  25  a  month,  or 

Union  of  South  jqc  a  week.  Single  copies  remain 
neandered  ^  the  gj  daily  and  10c  Sunday, 
ung  at  the  Kruger  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  went 

it,  Victoria  Falls,  5^  jjgjjy  g^^j  jQc  Sunday,  rais- 
Mount  Kilaman-  jgg  jjg  weekly  rate  from  30c  to 
laba,  and  at  other  35^ 

>t,  winding  up  their  ‘  ■ 

gypt. 

Rico  wntest  is  be-  HendersoD  G  &  I 

ipon  different  lines,  _  *  .  j 

ith  a  contest  which  Tirm  Incorporated 
public.  Four  adults  Frankfort,  Ky. — ^Articles  of 
to  that  Caribbean  incorporation  for  the  Gleaner  A 
as  four  Dispatch-  Journal  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  have 
perboys.  been  filed  with  the  ^retary  of 

t  is  rolling  satisfac-  State.  These  newspaper  are  run  by 
Leigh  Harris,  who  subscribed  500 
newspaper  space  shares  of  the  capital  stock.  The 
these  contests,  the  other  incorporators  of  the  $100,- 
•s  use  about  every  000  concern  are  Francele  Harris 
of  promotion — the  Armstrong,  James  W.  Armstrong, 
nal.  Star,  the  or-  Dorothy  Harris  Ewing  and  James 
lio  and  TV  stations,  W.  Ewing.  The  corporation  may 
circulars  and  fold-  operate  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions. 
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of  growth  and  service 


At  left:  One  of  the  early  locations  in 
Rock  Island  where  J.  W.  Potter  pub¬ 
lished  The  Ai^s. 

Below:  This  is  the  modern  building 
where  The  J.  W.  Potter  Co.  publishes 
The  Argus  today. 
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ON  our  tooth  anniversary,  October 
i8th,  the  Rock  Island  .Argus  is 
happy  and  proud — happy  to  have  been  a 
faithful  servant  through  to  decades  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  of  the  Quad- 
Cities  and  Western  Illinois,  and  proud 
indeed  of  the  growth  of  the  important 
industrial  and  agricultural  area  The 
Argus  serves. 

Today,  the  Quad-Cities  comprise  one  of 
the  foremost  markets  of  the  nation, 
reaching  for  and  attaining  new  peaks  in 
trade  volume  and  industrial  production, 
while  Western  Illinois  agriculture  pro¬ 


duces  harvests  of  exceedingly  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  great  per-acre  yield. 

In  the  realization  that  by  keeping  pace 
with  progress  The  .Argus  has  been  able 
to  make  substantial  contributions  to  the 
happiness,  knowledge  and  prosperity  of 
its  reader  territory,  this  newspaper  finds 
deep  satisfaction. 

For  the  years  ahead,  the  management 
and  staff  of  The  Ar^s  are  prepared  to 
use  their  broad  experience  and  their  best 
judgment  and  wisdom  to  contribute  fur¬ 
ther  to,  and  to  accelerate,  this  substan¬ 
tial  march. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Pre-Iran  Shah  Ousted 
Reuters  61  Years  Ago 

•  By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


EEUTERS.  The  Story  of  a  Century  of 
News-Gatherinp.  By  Graham  Storey. 
New  York:  Crown  Publishers.  276 
PP.  $4. 


Just  a  hundred  years  ago  to¬ 
morrow —  Oct.  14,  1851 — ^Julius 
Reuter  set  up  his  telegraph  office 
in  the  Royal  Stock  Exchange 
building  in  London.  The  year  be¬ 
fore,  his  pigeon-post  to  transmit 
financial  news  in  Germany  had 
been  forced  out  of  business,  and 
Reuter  in  whom  was  burgeoning 
one  of  the  great  business  geniuses 
of  Victorian  individualism,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  telegraph  to  England — 
the  telegraph  that  first  had  beaten 
him  as  a  pioneer  news  agent. 

For  in  England  submarine  cable 
experiments  had  begun  in  1846. 
Reuter  saw  the  chance  to  link 
London  with  French  and  German 
capitals  for  business  news.  And 
just  a  century  ago  next  month, 
the  cable  across  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  flashed  its  first  message.  It 
found  Reuter  established  with  his 
telegraph  office  near  the  English 
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Stock  Exchange,  with  the  good 
will  of  European  clients  of  his 
pigeon-post,  and  with  news  con¬ 
tacts  in  several  governments. 

*  * 

Ironically  this  week,  as  Mo¬ 
hammed  Mossadegh  arrived  to  de¬ 
fend  Persia’s  ousting  of  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  (majority 
controlled  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment),  Reuter  officials  recalled 
wryly  their  agency’s  almost  iden¬ 
tical  experience  with  Persia,  now 
called  Iran,  a  little  more  than  half 
a  century  ago. 

In  the  20  years  following  his 
foothold  in  London,  Reuter  had 
grown  strong.  In  1872,  he  accom¬ 
plished  a  concession  with  His 
Majesty  Nazireddin,  Shah  of  Per¬ 
sia.  It  gave  Reuter  exclusive  right 
to  build  a  railway  from  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
right  to  operate  it  for  70  years; 
the  further  right  to  develop  irriga¬ 
tion,  forests  and  mineral  resourc¬ 
es,  and  to  build  roads,  and  to 
farm  the  State  Customs  for  the 
next  20  years. 

When  Reuter  finally  effected  the 
agreement  however,  he  had  to  con¬ 
cede  a  quarter  share  to  a  Persian 
minister,  had  to  pay  20,000 
pounds  down,  and  to  promise  a 
substantial  share  in  all  future 
profits.  The  quarter  share  could 
of  course  be  disposed  of  to  the 
Russians  or  to  anyone  the  Persian 
minister  designated.  The  old  Per¬ 
sian  pattern  had  begun  to  appear. 

When  a  thousand  men  had  been 
at  work  on  the  project  for  weeks 
‘and  more  than  a  mile  of  the  road- 
lied  had  been  completed,  the  Shah 
denounced  the  Reuter  concession 
as  null  and  void.  The  reason  given 
was  a  quibble.  Storey  reports: 
fear  of  the  priest  clique  in  Persia. 
'But  the  Persian  minister  explicit¬ 
ly  admitted  to  a  British  statesman 
that  it  was  “Russian  insistence 
which  had  broken  the  concession.” 
■History  has  a  lot  of  lessons  but 
Tew  seem  to  learn  them. 

*  *  * 

To  READ  this  history  of  Reuters 
Agency  is  to  read  an  interesting 
'interpretation  of  news  as  an  in¬ 
ternational  force  in  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Today  when  humanity 
is  deeply  engaged  in  an  ideological 
war,  propaganda  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  is,  Mr.  Storey  points 
out,  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
It  is  reasonable  that  governments 
should  wish  to  state  their  case. 
That  was  just  as  true  throughout 
the  period  of  Reuters’  develop¬ 
ment. 

Yet  throughout  that  hundred 
years  it  was  as  vital  as  it  is  today 
that  those  who  distribute  the  news 


■internationally  should  present  as 
fair  and  complete  a  picture  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Reuter  seems  to  have  under¬ 
stood  that  early  along  with  his 
understanding  that  the  distribution 
of  news  had  to  be  a  soundly  profit¬ 
able  private  enterprise.  In  the 
century  of  his  Agency’s  growth, 
according  to  this  book,  three  prin¬ 
ciples  emerge  for  keeping  interna¬ 
tional  news  fair  and  complete: 

1 .  The  greatest  safeguard  against 
distortion  is  free  access  to  the 
news,  and  competition  not  only 
among  newspapers  but  among 
news  agencies  themselves.  There 
must  be  no  territorial  monopoly 
in  the  form  of  exclusive  “empires” 
such  as  those  arranged  by  Havas, 
Wolff,  and  Reuters  in  the  40  years 
before  the  first  World  War. 

2.  There  should  be  no  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies.  You  can  never 
prevent  those  who  pay  the  piper 
from  calling  the  tune. 

3.  The  most  suitable  form  of 
control  is  that  by  which  news 
agencies  are  controlled  by  the 
press  itself.  If  governments  must 
stand  aside,  the  highest  standard 
can  best  be  enforced  by  the  news¬ 
papers  as  a  whole. 

*  *  * 

A  MAJOR  WEAKNESS  in  any  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  personal  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  few  individuals.  During 
the  American  Civil  War,  Bombay 
cotton  stood  at  17  pence  a  pound. 
Before  the  war  it  was  4  pence  and 
by  the  end  of  it,  it  was  down  to 
4  again.  Reuter’s  Bombay  Agency 
had  established  its  reputation  for 
absolute  reliability  in  its  twice-a- 
day  commercial  quotations.  A  dis¬ 
honest  employee  could  have  made 
his  own  fortune  and  could  have 
wrecked  Reuter’s  reputation. 

One  man  tried  it.  Every  morn¬ 
ing,  as  clerks  wrote  out  their  mul¬ 
tiple  copies  of  Liverpool  prices  for 
simultaneous  distribution,  this  man 
Valked  to  a  window  and  spat  out¬ 
side.  A  conspirator  below,  noting 
the  signal,  rushed  to  the  cotton 
market.  If  the  prices  had  risen 
overnight,  the  clerk  spat  to  the 
right;  if  they  had  dropped,  he 
spat  to  the  left.  He  was  quickly 
found  out. 

It  is  a  clarifying  chronicle,  this 
Cambridge  University  scholar’s 
authentic  history  of  a  hundred 
years  of  newsgathering  by  the 
Reuters  organization.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  thought-provoking  phase 
of  modern  journalism  that  has  be¬ 
come  an  unpedantic  international 
schoolmaster  for  the  people  of  a 
free  world. 

N.  Y.  News  Reporter  Writes 
Readable  Case  for  Dionnes 

THE  DIONNE  LEGEND:  QUINTUP¬ 
LETS  IN  CAPTIVITY.  By  Lillian 

Barker.  Garden  City.  N.  Y.t  Double- 

day  and  Company.  269  pp.  $3. 


Last  October,  just  before  the 
Alfred  E.  Smith  memorial  ban¬ 
quet,  I  watched  five  sober-meined 
teen-agers  walk  into  a  hotel  room 
jammed  with  reporters,  television 
newsreel  men,  and  photographers. 
With  poker-wise  equanimity,  they 
posed,  introduced  themselves  for 


TV.  No  giggles,  no  excitement, 
apparently  little  interest  in  the 
hullabaloo.  Their  poise  seemed 
unnatural. 

Lillian  Barker’s  book  explains 
how  the  Dionne  quintuplets  got 
that  way.  And  she  ought  to  know: 
as  a  writer  for  the  New  York 
News  Syndicate,  she  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  miracle  babies  al¬ 
most  from  their  birth. 

What  no  one  can  explain— 
least  of  all  a  reporter  whose  living 
depends  on  man’s  simian  curiosity 
— is  the  public’s  ugly  ignoring  of 
even  minor  requests  for  privacy. 

The  Dionnes  were  favorites 
from  the  beginning.  All  the  while 
the  quints  were  growing  up.  Miss 
Barker  reminds  her  readers,  they 
lived  in  a  limelight  creat^  by 
curiosity  seekers  and  assigned  re¬ 
porters.  Miss  Barker  tells  how  the 
besieged  Dionnes  barred  their 
doors;  even  then  two  women  dis¬ 
guised  as  nuns  managed  to  enter. 
Miss  Barker  herself  waited  on  the 
Dionne’s  doorstep  to  talk  her  way 
in.  Taking  the  part  of  Oliva  and 
Elzire  Dionne,  she  charges  that 
part  of  the  press  made  fun  of 
them  and  misquoted  them  when 
they  refused  to  talk. 

*  *  * 

Her  case  for  the  Dionnes  is 
eloquent.  She  glosses  over  their 
mistakes.  “Who  wouldn’t  be  con¬ 
fused  by  quintuplets  in  the  fami¬ 
ly?”  She  explains  they  were  simple 
people,  unwise  in  ways  of  the 
world,  but  far  from  the  witless 
peasants  as  they  often  were  pic¬ 
tured.  She  makes  no  bones  about 
where  her  sympathies  lie:  the 
Canadian  government  and  Dr. 
Roy  Allen  Dafoe  who  “wanted 
to  run  the  whole  show”  emerge 
as  the  villains  of  her  piece. 

*  *  • 

“Blackmail,”  Miss  Barker 
charges  indignantly,  when  she  telk 
how  the  Dionnes  were  forced  to 
do  as  they  were  told  by  Dr.  Da¬ 
foe’s  threats  to  cut  off  needed 
supplies  of  special  food  and  medi¬ 
cine.  She  cites  another  “grim  in¬ 
justice”:  to  keep  the  parents  from 
exhibiting  the  quints,  the  Canadi¬ 
an  government  took  them  in 
custody;  then  made  them  the 
leading  tourist  attraction. 

In  the  Dionne’s  battle  against 
Dr.  Dafoe  and  the  government. 
Miss  Barker  analyzes  racial  and 
religious  conflicts  at  work.  The 
Dionnes  are  French  Canadian  and 
Catholic;  the  doctor  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  Protestant.  Her  first  in¬ 
terview  with  the  doctor,  she  re¬ 
ports,  ended  with  his  exclaiming 
“The  Dionnes  must  be  kept  down 
.  ,  .  down  .  .  .”,  a  reflection  of 
“the  ancient  English-French  con¬ 
flict  in  Canada.” 

Her  story  of  the  Dionne’s 
struggle  to  regain  custody  of  their 
children  ends  with  their  triumph: 
“all  their  children  under  one 
roof.”  What  the  five  famous  girls 
are  like  and  what  will  become  of 
them  are  questions  Miss  Barker 
leaves  to  the  reader  —  but  she 
gives  facts  upon  which  to  base  an 
answer. 
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Effectively  and  Economically 


TO  SELL  MORE  DRUG  PRODUCTS 


One  of  America's  Great  Newspapers 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


IN  PITTSBURGH  for  example,  THE  POST-GAZEHE 


double-teams  with  your  salesmen  perfectly 
in  sending  the  million  central  city  folks 
into  Pittsburgh's  Drug  Stores— then  travels  beyond 
to  send  two  million  more  around  the  corner 
in  their  own  hometowns  to  buy  your  products 
from  the  drug  stores  in  the  144  neighboring  cities 
of  1,000  to  75,000  population. 


•  Second  in  Central  City  Circulation 
with  one-third  the  population. 

•  First  by  Far  in  the  144  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities  within  a  50-mile  radius 
-two-thirds  of  the  population. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Well-Established  Rule: 
Libel  Dies  With  Its  Victim 

By  Albert  Woodruii  Gray 


Defamation  of  the  dead  is  an 
affront  to  morality  and  decency, 
asserts  a  California  court,  and  so¬ 
ciety  demands  its  punishment  in 
the  criminal  courts  but  the  law 
does  not  consider  that  the  offense 
causes  any  special  damage  to  other 
individuals,  even  relatives,  hence 
it  is  no  ground  for  a  civil  action. 

This  statement  occurs  in  the 
affirmance  of  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  a  California  newspaper  that 
printed  of  the  deceased  brother  of 
the  plaintiff  that  he  had  said  of 
President  McKinley,  when  he  was 
assassinated,  “He  ought  to  be 
killed.” 

This  principle,  continued  the 
California  court,  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  one  must  stand  or  fall 
on  his  own  merits  and  that  his 


libel  or  slander  upon  the  memory 
of  a  deceased  person  which  makes 
no  direct  reflection  on  his  relatives, 
gives  them  no  cause  of  action  for 
defamation.” 

The  reference  to  “long  accepted 
law”  occurred  in  an  action  against 
the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Sun  over  half  a  century  ago. 

In  1890  that  paper  carried  an 
article  that  the  wife  of  a  well 
known  lawyer  had  been  guilty  of 
illicit  intercourse  and  had  died  af¬ 
ter  an  abortion.  The  husband’s  ac¬ 
tion  for  libel  was  dismissed  by  the 
courts  with  the  laconic  comment, 
“The  injurious  publication  solely 
affects  the  deceased  lady  and  is  a 
personal  wrong  which  died  with 
her.” 

For  this  same  reason  a  Califor- 


damages  was  demanded. 

On  the  authority  of  the  decision 
in  the  Evening  Sun  case  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  court  held  the  charge  con¬ 
cerning  the  deceased  mother  and 
brother  had  no  relation  to  the 
woman  herself. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  article 
published  which  tended  in  any 
manner  to  reflect  on  her,  and  her 
mental  sufferings  were  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  any  other  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  deceased. 

A  recent  Texas  action  was  based 
upon  the  statute  defining  a  libel 
as  a  defamation  .  .  .  tending  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  the  dead 
or  tending  to  injure  the  reputation 
of  one  who  is  alive.” 

“It  is  our  opinion,”  concluded 
the  court,  “that  a  statute  intended 
to  authorize  the  recovery  of  dam¬ 
ages  for  mental  suffering  caused 
by  defamation  of  the  dead,  would 
designate  the  persons  to  whom 
the  right  to  sue  is  given.  The  de¬ 
ceased  daughter  might  leave  sur¬ 
viving  her  a  husband,  children,  a 
father,  a  mother,  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  Did  the  legislature  intend 
that  all  these  should  have  causes 
of  action  by  reason  of  the  defama- 


Freedom  House  I 
Honors  Exiled 
Dr.  Goinza  Paz 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  editor 
and  publisher  of  La  Prensa,  Ar¬ 
gentine  newspaper  expropriated  by 
the  Peron  dictatorship,  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  special  Tenth  Anni-  ■ 
versary  Award  of  Freedom  House, 
on  Oct.  7. 

“I  must  accept  the  award  as  only 
one  of  the  many  newspapermen — 
in  my  own  country,  in  the  Ameri-  j 
cas,  and  in  the  whole  world — who 
have  tried  to  meet  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  our  craft  With  honesty  and  [ 
dignity,”  said  Dr.  Gainza  in  his 
acceptance  speech  at  the  tenth  an-  [ 
niversary  dinner  of  the  organiza-  | 
tion  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  | 

“All  totalitarian  governments,  | 
no  matter  what  name  they  use,  at¬ 
tack  and  then  suppress  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought,”  he  warned. 
“They  strike  first  at  its  most  im-  I 
portant  and  effective  vehicle —  ; 

freedom  of  the  press.” 

Dr.  Gainza  added:  s 
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success  or  failure  is  independent  nia  libel  action  was  dismissed  a  of  the  dead?’ 
of  rank  or  family  connection.  The  few  years  later,  brought  against 
defamation  of  deceased  relatives,  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper  for  the 
therefore,  however  grievous  or  publication  that  her  deceased 
disturbing  it  may  be,  causes  no  brother  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
injury  that  is  measured  by  money,  her  deceased  mother,  in  which  this 
The  New  York  Court  of  Ap-  sister  claimed  she  had  endured 
peals  said  some  30  years  ago:  “It  “grievous  mental  and  physical 
has  long  been  accepted  law  that  a  suffering.”  for  which  $500,000  in 


CI,  I.-  C*  M  1  in  p  o?7  r  i:  the  tyrants  of  old.  At  one  time, 
Skrocki  V.  Stahl,  110  Pac.  957,  Cali-  .  J 

fomia.  they  merely  closed  newspapers  and 

Rose  V.  Daily  Mirror,  31  N.  E.  2d  imprisoned  its  editors,  thus  silcnc- 

’®WeUman  y  Sun  Printing  4  Publish-  all  Criticism  that  might  have 
ing  Ass’n.,  21  N.  Y.  s.  577.  endangered  the  stability  of  the 

''  power  they  had  stolen. 

Renfro  Drutf  Co.  v.  Lawson.  160  Today  s  police  State,  howcver, 
S.  vv.  2nd  246.  Texas.  often  disguises  itself  in  the  robes 

Damages  Awarded  dem<Kracy.  It  permits,  for  ex- 

_  Tj  ample,  the  existence  of  a  parlia- 

ror  Erroneous  nepori  ment — regimented,  ^bending  read- 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Supreme  jiy  the  whim  of  the  dictator — 

I  Court  Justice  H.  S.  Wood  award-  but  still,  in  name,  a  parliament, 
ed  Mrs.  Yvonne  Guay  of  Vancou-  “And  it  suppresses  the  freedom 
ver,  $1,025^  damages  against  the  of  the  press  in  devious  ways. 
Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  Newspapers  may  not  be  closed,  as 

The  award  is  for  anguish  and  jong  as  they  are  willing  to  support 
injury  to  health  Mrs.  Guay  the  policies  of  the  dictatorship, 
claimed  she  suffered  as  a  result  of  Often  the  dictatorship  even  creates 
an  erroneous  report  published  in  ^ew  newspapers  to  spread  its  own 
the  Sun  three  years  ago  that  her  propaganda  and  insure  total  uni¬ 
husband  and  three  children  had  formity  of  published  ideas  and 
been  killed  in  a  crossing  accident,  opinions. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  «a  gagged  and  directed  press.  A 
case  in  which  a  newspaper  has  monopoly  of  radio  and  all  other 
been  held  liable  for  publishing  a  means  of  communication.  These 
falsehood  without  malice.  are  the  instruments  on  which  dic- 

Mrs.  Guay  was  separated  from  tatorial  Press  Ministeries— imitat- 
her  husband  and  claimed  she  was  mg  the  methods  and  machinery  of 
unable  to  ascertain  for  three  weeks  the  late  Nazi  Dr.  Goebbels — play 
that  the  report  stated  to  have  been  their  hymns  of  praise  to  the  dic- 
sent  by  her  husband’s  brother  in  tator.  At  the  same  time,  all  who 
Ontario  to  another  brother  in  refuse  to  accept  orders  from  the 
Vancouver,  was  false.  one-party  government  are  de- 

Mrs.  Guay  was  treated  by  a  nounced  and  defamed.” 
psychiatrist.  The  presentation  to  the  editor 

A  Vancouver  Sun  official  testi-  was  made  by  Sumner  Wells,  for- 
fied  at  the  trial  that  Mrs.  Guay  mer  Under  Secretary  of  State.  The 
made  her  claim  against  the  Sun  anniversary  program  was  under 
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One  of  the  Top  Ten  Test  Markets 

*  Eighth  Test  Market  in  the 

United  States  for  cities  of  all  siies 

Combined  daily 
drculafion: 

•  Fifth  Test  Market  for  cities 
in  its  population  class 

185,908 

It's  a  BIG  market  in  a  small  package  ...  a  city-state 
market  that  is  compact,  stable  and  isolated  .  .  .  where  retail 
sales  are  a  whopping  $708  million  dollars  .  .  .  and  effective 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Supervisory  Personnel 
Discussion  Is  Invited 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  Eagle 


experience  in  the  spirit  of  helpful¬ 
ness. 

Today,  Classified  appears  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  newspaper  publishers. 
Its  spectacular  growth  has  placed 
it  on  a  par  with  National  Adver¬ 
tising  linage-wise.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1951,  Media  Records 
shows  that  Classified  accounted  for 
22.6%  of  newspaper  linage  while 
National  amounted  to  20.0%  in 


In  UNDERTAKING  this  department  further  from  the  fact.  Far  from  Media’s  110  cities.  Can  we  hold 
the  writer  is  conscious  of  the  fact  essaying  the  role  of  a  “fount  of  increase  it?  That’s  our 

that  the  very  act  of  conducting  wisdom’’,  it  is  my  hope  to  serve  challenge. 

a  “Classified  Clinic”  implies  that  the  CAMS  chiefly  as  a  moderator.  meet  it,  we  shall  have  to  put 

he  is  an  oracle.  Nothing  could  be  Hand  in  hand  with  even  the  topther  and  conie  up 


ROLL  OUT 
THE  PRESENTATION 

Many  a  local  brewmeister  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  Icapu*’  and  a  lot  more 
are  in  trouble — because  of  "na¬ 
tional"  competition.  More  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  locally  and 
regionally,  is  what  they  need. 
Tell  your  area  brewers  the  facts 
by  showing  threm,  "Let's  Keep  the 
Beer  Business  Local."  Extra  cop¬ 
ies  to  Bureau  of  Advertising 
members  at  cost — $2.50. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  AKPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


smalleTt  classified  de”partment‘ Daniel  L.  Lionel 
multitude  of  details  and  a  host  of  "f NEW  CONDUCTOR  of  the  Class- 
problems.  To  many  of  these  prob-  f  watching  with  in-  Clinic  in  E  &  P  is  Daniel  L 

lems,  oddly,  there  is  more  than  *|'®  •  ^^®  Lionel,  classified  advertising  man- 

one  possible  solution.  “Should  we  Committee  which  is  working  with  ,he  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 

accept  black  ads  of  the  display  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  an  gagje  si„ce  1948.  He  was  also 
type  in  Classified  or  should  we  ®^®’^  ®®‘  “5  ^  Brooklyn’s  Outstanding  Young 

remain  ‘pure’  and  stick  to  single  P''«™tion  and  sale  of  Classified  Man  that  year  by  vote  of  the  Juni- 
columns,  strictly  agate  and  li^t  or  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He’s 

face?  Should  we  pay  incentive  ANCAM  Committee  has  success-  «  director  of  the  Association  of 
bonuses  or  go  along  with  the  flat  ®®‘ “  standardized  rate  Newspaper  Oassified  Advertisi^ 

eaiaru  .-ore  ..o-  1  chart  which  National  advertisers  Managers;  chairman  of  the  AN- 

loSce?’^  t’®  a'’>®  to  ‘t®®ipt’®'-  CAM-Bureau  of  Advertising  Affil- 

benefit  of  a  course  in  metaphysics,  iation  Committee,  and  has  con- 
individual  Matters  We  obviously  are  reaching  out  into  ducted  classified  panels.^  He  has 

There  are  countless  answers  to  new  fields.  taught  classes  in  advertising  and 

the  countless  questions  that  will  We  shall  have  to  think  these  joumalism  at  Brooldyn  College 
arise  when  Classified  men  gather,  things  through,  individually  and  ^  i  * 

Surely,  we  all  know  some  answers  collectively  not  only  at  convention 

to  these  questions  but  we’d  like  time  but  all  through  the  year.  It  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  smM  going  to 
to  hear  as  many  as  possible.  The  is  my  hope  that  this  Classified  in  the  classified  department 

best  answer  for  one  paper  on  the  clinic  will  serve  to  integrate  that  '  ’  ^ 

question  of  bonuses  may  be  im-  thinking  and  provide  a  sounding  taining  Classified  Supervisory  Per- 
practical  on  another.  Display  type  board  which  will  set  up  new  waves  sonnel — another  effect  of  rapid 
may  be  precisely  geared  to  one  of  creative  thought  about  a  branch  growth.  What  do  we  do  with  our 
Classified  department’s  audience  of  our  business  that  waxes  more  yardsticks  for  carefully  selecting  1 
while  “breaking  face”  would  out-  dramatic  with  every  passing  mo-  and  testing  for  qualified  applicants  i 
rage  both  advertisers  and  readers  ment.  in  the  face  of  a  dire  shortage  in 

of  another’s.  That’s  why  no  indi-  Please  Respond  the  labor  pool?  Beginners,  fortu- 


Hmmm 

Ooing  &teat 
in  A 

markef 


_ HATIONAUT  n  tM  lOMN  MIW  COMTUn  ■ 

BMam  uCMiT  Oin*  cuvaa  uueumt  aourWt 


and  testing  for  qualified  applicants 
in  the  face  of  a  dire  shortage  in 
the  labor  pool?  Beginners,  fortu- 


Extra  Christmas' 
Linage  For  You 

WITH  METRO'S 


Christmas 
Greetings  Service 


*  50%  moro  ads  than  lost  yegr  i 

*  Every  ad  different  j 

*  Type  as  well  as  art  is  matted 

I  *  Two  color  cover  \ 

*  Shipped  immediotely  on  order  | 
If  you  hoven'f  atfiniY  ordered 

L  this  linage  bvitding  service,  ACT  ^ 
NOWt  Write 


of  another’s.  That’s  why  no  indi-  Please  Respond  the  labor  pool?  Beginners,  fortu- 

vidual  with  any  sense  of  respon-  classified  growing  so  fast,  nat€ly  are  not  so  hard  to  find,  as 

sibility  would  care  to  pontificate  are  faced  with  the  problems  yd-  But  when  promotions  are 
on  any  and  all  subjects  relating  to  meeting  new  demands  on  our  made  necessary  by  draft  and  tum- 
Classified  advertising.  No  one  in-  facilities  and  yet  not  over-extend-  over,  where  are  these  promotable 
dividual,  not  even  a  columnist,  it  j^g  ourselves  should  retrenchment  People  to  come  from?  Many  Clas- 
seems  to  me,  ought  to  try  to  pre-  become  necessary.  With  commis-  sified  executives  we  know  are  hard 
scribe  solutions  for  Classified  prob-  swelling  we  are  faced  with  pressed  for  effective  junior  execu- 

lems  without  knowing  the  facts  ^be  problem  ’  of  providing  new.  lives.  Do  some  papers  have  an 
behind  each  problem.  realisUc  incentives.  Answers  to  executive  training  program?  Might 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  these  questions  will  be  sought  from  l^s  Ih®  right  time  to  start  one? 
knows  better  than  the  individual  you.  Yes,  you  may  get  a  note  Attempt  to  obtain  a  junior  ex- 
CAM  when  the  right  answer  to  in  the  morning  mail  asking  you  to  ecutive  for  a  Classified  assignment 
his  query  comes  along.  Maybe  he  send  me  your  thinking  on  a  given  from  an  allied  advertising  field 
hasn’t  a  problem  but  he’ll  catch  question.  I  hope  you  honor  it.  invites  many  problems.  His  subor- 
a  good  idea  on  the  fly  if  it’s  ap-  What  you  write  will  probably  be  dinates  will  know  more  about 
plicable  to  his  particular  depart-  quoted  from  in  a  forthcoming  issue  Classified  than  he  will  for  a  long 
ment.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  of  this  Clinic.  time — long  enough  for  them  to 

my  that  if  this  “Classified  Naturally  this  department  will  lose  their  respect  for  him,  perhaps. 

Clinic”  is  just  one  of  those  amaz-  welcome  any  unsolicited  opinions  Although  he  might  have  been  an 
ingly  productive  Classified  “bull  or  questions  that  are  thrown  out  agency  account  man,  or  sold  bill- 
sessions”  that  we  like  to  get  into  for  discussion.  Shoot  them  along  board  advertising,  his  lack  of  Clas- 
at  Classified  conventions,  it  will  and  we’ll  poll  other  CAMS  for  sified  knowledge  will  be  a  severe 
provide  a  market  place  for  ideas  their  views  Knowing  how  gen-  stumbling  block, 
that  any  CAM  can  adopt  if  they  erous  CAMS,  of  whom  I  have  Jt  better  to  elevate  a  man 

suit  him.  sought  advice  have  been,  I  am  who  isn’t  quite  ripe?  Might  he 

Bull  Session  certain  that  you  will  have  suffi-  not  lose  self  confidence  if  he  fails 

No  bull  session  is  a  success  when  cient  suggestions  offered  to  help  whereas,  given  proper  time  for  de- 
one  chap  does  all  the  talking,  you  lick  the  problem  that’s  fur-  veloping,  might  he  not  develop  in- 
Since  this  will  be  nothing  more  rowing  your  brow.  ...  lo  a  lop  notcher? 

than  a  bull  session  in  print,  it  will  One  of  the  first  topics  this  de-  We’d  like  to  hear  from  those 


than  a  bull  session  in  print,  it  will 
depend,  for  its  success,  on  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  ideas — your  ideas. 
When  all  the  answers  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  problem  are  thrown  on  the 
table,  then  the  boys  can  sample 
the  ones  that  suit  their  particular 
taste  and  climate — try  them  out, 
and,  if  successful,  pass  along  their 


rowing  your  brow.  to  a  top  notcher? 

One  of  the  first  topics  this  de-  We’d  like  to  hear  from  those 
partment  would  like  to  invite  who  are  doing  something  about 
opinions  on  is  the  question  of  ob-  developing  Classified  Supervisory 


A  REMINDER — Begin  now  to 
select  your  best  material  for 
entry  in  the  annual  E  &  P 
Promotion  Contest. 


Personnel. 

{Replies  may  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Lionel  at  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
or  in  care  of  Editor  L  Publisher, 
Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  Sew 
York  18.  N.  Y.) 
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1.  To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our  civilian 
and  military  economy,  the  U.  S.  oil  industry 
has  spent  over  $12  billion  in  new  facilities 
since  World  War  II.  This  has  expanded  the 
capacity  of  the  industry  from  30%  to  50%  in 
all  categories.  Where  did  most  of  the  $12  bil- 


□ 

□ 

□ 


BANK 

LOANS 

U.  S.  GOVT. 

SUBSIDIES 

REINVESTED 

PROFITS 


2.  How  much  investment  does  it  require  to 
provide  a  job  at  Union  Oil  Company? 


I  I  $720 
I  ]  $3,000 
I  [‘$67,000 


'  lion  come  from? 
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Check  one: 


3.  Last  year  Union  Oil  made  a  total  net  profit  I  I  <500 

of  $16,257,000.  $5,724,000  of  this  was  plowed  I — I 

back  into  the  business  to  meet  the  expanding  I  I  $5,276 

needs  of  our  customers.  $10,533,000  was  paid  — 

out  in  dividends  to  our  common  stockholders.  |  |  $10,420 

What  did  these  dividend  payments  average 

per  stockholder  ? 


Check  one: 

4.1n  1010,  Union  Oil  Company  did  an  annual 
volume  of  $12  million.  This  represented  23% 
of  the  total  oil  business  in  the  W^est.  Today  we 
do  an  annual  volume  of  well  over  $200  mil¬ 
lion.  What  percentage  of  the  total  oil  business 
in  the  West  do  we  have  today  ? 


□  23X 

□  l2X 


Answers: 


1.  SSVc  of  this  expansion  was 
financed  from  reinvested 
profits.  That  percentage  is 
traditional  in  the  oil  business 
and  many  others.  That’s  why 
excessive  taxes  on  corpora¬ 
tion  profits  will  seriously 
curtail  the  nation’s  economic 
growth  and  seriously  affect 
your  standard  of  living.  For 
without  adequate  profits,  ex¬ 
pansion  is  impossible. 


2. $67,000.  High-cost  tools 
are  typical  of  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness.  So  is  the  large  amount 
of  capital  required  for  raw- 
material  supplies,  transpor¬ 
tation  systems,  etc.  That’s 
why  it  takes  an  investment 
of  $67,000  in  refineries,  ships, 
tools,  rigs,  oil  lands,  etc.,  for 
each  of  Union  Oil’s  7974 
employees. 


Z.$292.  $10,533,000  is  a  lot 
of  money,  hut  it  was  divided 
among  a  lot  of  people.  For 
we  have  over  36,000  individ¬ 
ual  stockholders  in  the  Union 
Oil  Company.  And  our  larg¬ 
est  single  stockholder  owns 
only  V/i%  of  the  total  stock. 


4*  J2%.  We  do  18  or  20  times 
our  1910  volume.  But  we  have 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  business  — mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  industry  is  far 
more  competitive.  There  are 
many  more  oil  companies 
competing  for  the  business 
today  than  there  were  in 
1910. 


VMIOM  Oil  COUfPillllY 

OF  CA1.IFOR  MIA. 

INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTORER  17,  1$90 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you'll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 
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SYND^ATES 


Mr.  Humphrey  has  been  a  Los  Boyle,  State’s  Attorney  of  Cook 
Angeles  Mirror  staffer  since  the  County,  Ill.,  states: 


H  T  to  Syndicate 
Vandenberg  Diaries 


tabloid  started  publication  three 
years  ago.  He  has  been  writing 


“Dear  Mr.  Gould: 

“I  have  received  many  com- 


a  daily  radio  and  tv  column  for  plaints  froim  police  officers  assigned 


the  Mirror  since  early  1950. 


One-Column  'Little  Liz' 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


Added  to  NEA  Package 


to  the  State’s  Attorney’s  office  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  in  which  your 
man,  Richard  Tracy,  lives.  They 
refer  to  his  $100,000  home,  1951 


The  papers  of  the  late  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vanderberg,  which  fig¬ 
ured  prominently  in  the  foreign 
policy  debate  this  week,  will  be 
distributed  in  serial  form  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  first  article  of  the  21 -install¬ 
ment  series  will  be  released  in 
February,  one  month  before  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  diaries  in  book 
form  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  The 
installments  will  run  to  1,000 
words  each. 

The  papers  cover  the  period 
1941-1951,  and  are  expected  to 
reveal  new  facts  on  the  evolution 
of  the  bi-partisan  foreign  policy 
and  U.  S.  post-war  diplomacy. 
Arthur  H.  Vanderberg,  Jr.,  who 
worked  with  his  father  in  Wash¬ 
ington  from  193?  until  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  death,  is  preparing  the 
diaries  for  publication. 

Commenting  on  the  diaries  this 
week,  the  younger  Mr.  Vander¬ 
berg  said:  Tn  a  way  it  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  possibly  could  have 
been  isolationist  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1940  and  again  the 
internationalist  candidate  in  1948.’’ 


of  unpublished  installments  of  the 
diaries  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  V.  Forrestal.  The 
Forrestal  diaries,  also  distributed 
by  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  are  appearing  in  more  than 
100  newspapers. 

The  controversy  arose  over  the 
nomination  of  Philip  C.  Jessup  as 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations.  &veral 
Democratic  Senators  denied  Mr. 
Stassen’s  charges  and  cited  the 
Vanderberg  diaries  as  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Jessup’s  loyalty. 

An  excerpt  from  the  papers,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  controversy,  was  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  agreement  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  The 
published  memorandum  described 
Sen.  Vanderberg’s  role  in  convinc¬ 
ing  President  Truman  to  continue 
aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1949  despite  contrary 
recommendations  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  and  the 
President’s  military  advisers. 


“Little  Liz,”  a  new  one-column  Cadillac  convertible  and  a  few 
humor-philosophy  featurette,  will  other  little  odds  and  ends  that  are 


be  distributed  beginning  Oct.  22  floite  confusing  to  them. 


by  NEA  Service,  it  was  an 
nounced  this  week. 


“They  are  sort  of  hinting  that 
a  Grand  Jury  investigation  might 


The  daily  two-inch  square  panel  ^  very  healthful  thing  for  the 
will  consist  of  a  clever  saying  ac-  community.  „  u  • 


companied  by  an  appropriate  illus-  Another  letter  from  a  Baldwin, 


tration  by  NEA  staff  artist  Walt  Long  Island,  reader  states: 


Scott.  Text  of  the  daily  aphorisms  “^ngraffilations  to  the  Kefau- 


will  be  supplied  by  Hoosier  hu-  Committee  on  the  fine  job,  but 
morist  Marjorie  Johnson  of  La  investigating  Dick 


Porte,  Ind.  Typical  of  Mrs.  John-  Ttiicy?  Where  does  he  get  off  hav- 
son’s  daily  topics  is:  “A  fishing  '”8  ®  beautiful  Cadillac  and  a 


rod,  according  to  some  wives,  is  gorgeous  home  on  his  salary?” 
a  pole  and  line  with  a  worm  at  The  problem  of  political  Mr- 
each  end.”  ruption  will  come  under  close 

*  *  ♦  scrutiny  in  the  “Dick  Tracy”  strip 

Also  due  from  NEA  is  “The  a  sequence  starting  in  Novcm- 


First  Thanksgiving,”  a  22-install-  ^r. 
ment  story  strip  by  Walt  Scott 
to  run  from  Oct.  29  through  ^ 
Thanksgiving. 


Sales  Training 
Stressed  at 


Tim  Tyler's  Luck'  btreSSed  at 

Rates  High  in  Ireland 

When  the  Sunday  Independent  IVItf^ATinCT 

T  «rmo«« 


of  Dublin,  Ireland,  dropped  Lyman 
Young’s  ‘Tim  Tyler’s  Luck”  com- 


C  H  I  c  A  G  o — Responsibility  of 


Highlighted  by  Stassen 
The  Vanderberg  diaries  were  the 
subject  of  heated  controversy  in 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee  this  week. 
Harold  E.  Stassen  called  on  Sen¬ 
ate  investigators  to  seize  the  pa¬ 
pers  as  proof  of  his  contention 
that  the  State  Department  had 
been  following  a  soft  line  toward 
the  Chinese  Communists. 

Mr.  Stassen  also  urged  seizure 


Mirror  Syndicate  Offers 
TV  Column  from  Hollywood 

With  television  production  em¬ 
phasis  shifting  gradually  to  the 
West  Coast,  Mirror  Enterprises 
Syndicate  announces  a  new  tv 
column  originating  in  Hollywood. 

“Viewing  tv  with  Hal  Hum¬ 
phrey”  will  start  as  a  three-a-week 
column  and  will  cover  aU  West 
Coast  aspects  of  the  television  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  tv  entertainment 
picture.  (400-500  words). 


ic  strip  several  weeks  ago,  hun-  newspaper  management  and  con- 
dreds  of  readers  wrote  in  to  pro-  sultants  to  national  advertisers  and 


test  the  omission  of  the  Kino  their  agencies  was  stressed  at  the 


Features  Syndicate  strip. 


fifth  annual  National  Managers’ 


It  happened  once  before,”  a  Meeting  of  the  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  . 
County  Kilkenny  boy  wrote  to  the  organization  here  this  week.  f 


newspaper,  “and  that  time  you  said 
it  would  never  happen  again.” 


The  conference  of  advertising 
representatives  and  national  man- 


And  the  guests  and  staff  at  the  agers  from  papers  represented  by 
Royal  Hotel  on  Valencia  Island,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  devoted  con- 


County  Kerry,  sent  in  a  wire  which  siderable  discussion  to  productive 
read:  “Consternation  and  much  methods  of  developing  linage  in 


speculation  here  on  non-appear-  selected  classifications  of  national 
ance  Tim  and  Spud.  Please  as-  advertising  and  a  presentation  on 


sure  non  reoccurrence. 


run-of-paper  color  advertising. 


“Tim  Tyler’s  Luck”  was  back  The  national  managers  also  held 
in  the  Independent  the  following  a  one-day  clinic  of  their  own,  de- 
Sunday,  and  the  editors  said,  “We  voted  to  mutual  selling  and  per- 


M  Dior  US... 


tells  how  to  be  healthy  and  like  it . . .  gives 
authoritative  advice  on  sunburn,  sleep, 
allergies,  arthritis,  twins,  tummyache . . . 
canaries  in  the  bedroom,  swimming  and 
baldness,  and  typists  fingers  in 


are  very  sorry  that  we  disappoint-  sonnel  problems. 


ed  you.” 


Gagwriters  Organize 
'Comedy  World  Syndicate' 


In  attendance  were  J.  R.  Doig, 
O&O  president;  John  W.  Eggers, 
sales  manager,  and  Richard  Mc¬ 
Lean,  assistant  sales  manager, 


The  National  Association  of  from  New  York;  Kenneth  ^n- 
Gagwriters  has  formed  a  Comedy  manager  of  Chicago  office, 


World  Syndicate  to  supply  mag-  Charles  L.  Healy,  assistant  Chi- 
azines  and  newspapers  with  hu-  cago  manager;  Preston  Roberts, 


morous  material  of  all  sorts. 


Detroit  manager,  and  William 


Associate  editors  of  the  new  Los  Angeles  manager. 

o..  National  ad  managers  attend- 


How  to  Keep  Well 


syndicate  are  Bill  Treadwell,  au-  .  i  Ran- 

thor  of  “Fifty  Years  of  American  '"8  f  cL  L 

_ _ _  Ai^  non,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star;  L. 


by  Dr.  Iheodore  R.  Van  Dellen,  assistant  dean  at  Northwestern 
Medical  School,  heart  clinic  director,  vets  hospital  consultant, 
and  a  general  practitioner  with  wide  experience.  His  seven  day 
health  column  brought  101,694  letters  last  year... is  a 
circulation  tonic  no  editor  ought  to  be  without!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Johmon,  (Neb.)  World- 

°  fferold;  R.  Hemming,  Columbus 


tion  can  be  reached  at  Room  902,  a  u«ii  tm 

292  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17.  ^O.)  Dispatch;  A.  Hall  and__N. 


Kefauver  Might  Probe 
j  Dick  Tracy',  Readers  Hint 


Sauicerson,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  A.  Windell,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  J.  Beemiller, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle;  F.  W. 


A  Kefauver  investigation  of  Noble,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mir- 
EJetective  Dick  Tracy  has  been  ror;  W.  Hanford,  Washington  (D- 
suggested  by  several  readers  of  the  C.)  Star;  A.  J,  Flanagan,  Newark 


Chicaffa  Trihunc'^NewYorh  News 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  (N.  J.)  News;  K.  M.  Carpenter, 
News  Syndicate  strip.  A  recent  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune- 


AVirs  Buliainn,  SfU'  Yorle 
Trtbuim  Toner,  f'hleaao 


letter  received  by  Chester  Gould,  Telegram,  and  R.  B.  Hara,  To- 
\  creator  of  the  strip,  from  John  S.  ronto  (Ont.)  Telegram. 
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N.A.N.A.  ANNOUNCES 
IMPORTANT  NEW 
WORLD  COVERAGE 


Secures  Exclusive  U.S.  and  Canadian  Rights 
To  Kemsley  Foreign  News  Service 


NEW  YORK,  Oct.  12  (NANA)— North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance’s  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  exclusive  U.  S.  and  Canadian  rights 
to  the  Kemsley  Imperial  and  Foreign  News 
Service  marlcs  an  important  step  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  exclusive  worldwide  coverage  for 
NANA  memibers. 

Adds  96  Key  Correspondents 

The  Kemsley  foreign  service  has  96  veteran 
correspondents  stationed  at  world  news  centers, 
listening  posts  and  danger  spots.  Kemsley 
has  several  of  the  few  remaining  Western  cor¬ 
respondents  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  well  as 
one  in  Moscow  itself. 


Built  around  the  key  staff  of  foreign  writers 
for  the  London  Simday  Times,  the  Kemsley 
news  network  also  serves  the  vast  Kemsley 
group  with  its  10  million  circulation,  which 
outranks  all  other  European  combines  in  size 
and  prestige. 

Exclusive  Supplementary  Coverage 

Dispatches  from  KEMNEWS  are  now 
added  to  those  of  NANA’s  own  staff  of  noted 
correspondents  and  trained  observers.  NANA’s 
coverage  of  fast-moving  international  develop¬ 
ments  has  regularly  provided  members  with 
exclusive,  spectacular  behind-the-scenes  infor¬ 
mation  of  unusual  reliability. 


For  further  facts  about  NANA-KEMNEWS  and  details  of  NANA’s  exclusive 

plus-coverage,  wire  or  write: 


NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


Fairs  Provide  Stage 
For  Dramatic  Stunts 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  way  to  meet  the  inevitable 
competition  of  television,  of 
course,  is  to  put  more  drama  into 
newspaper  promotion. 

(This  sounds  strangely  like 
something  being  said  some  20 
years  ago,  substituting  radio  for 
television.  It  was  true  then.  It 
is  even  more  true  today.) 

And  riding  with  this,  naturally, 
is  the  thought  that  you  make  sure 
that  whatever  promotions  you  do 
^nsor  that  have  drama  in  them 
— your  big  crowd-pulling  public 
events,  for  instance — should  make 
it  clear  that  they  are  associated 
with,  are  a  part  of  your  news¬ 
paper. 

This  should  turn  the  alert  pro¬ 
motion  man’s  imagination  loose  in 
the  field  of  exhibits,  fairs,  conven¬ 
tions,  etc.,  where  he  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  crowd  come  to  see 
something  by  showing  them  some¬ 
thing  that  will  turn  their  thoughts 
to  his  new^aper. 

Crowd  Appeal 

The  State  Fair  and  County  Fair 
season  is  just  about  over,  and 
from  reports  dribbling  in,  some 
alert  newspapers  took  excellent 
advantage  of  the  crowds  these 
events  always  attract. 

In  Winona,  Minn.,  for  instance, 
at  the  Winona  County  Fair,  the 
local  Republican-Herald  claim  to 
have  had  the  busiest  commercial 
exhibit  at  the  fair. 

What  the  Republican-Herald  did 
was  simply  to  pull  the  old  stunt  of 
putting  your  name  in  the  head¬ 
lines.  &tting  up  a  proof  press 
at  the  fair,  the  paper  made  over 
its  front  page  and  ran  off  1,000 
copies  of  an  edition  with  a  4-incb 
blank  space  at  the  top  for  a  ban¬ 
ner  headline. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibit  were  then 
given  a  personalized  copy.  For 
instance,  Ed  Schmidt  got  one  with 
the  banner  reading  “Ed  Schmidt 


throws  bull  at  Winona  County 
Fair.”  The  “at  Winona  County 
Fair”  line  was  standard.  The 
folks  ate  it  up,  naturally.  It’s  a 
swell  souvenir — and  it  costs  about 
a  buck  commercially. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Otto 
Silha  reports,  drew  some  700,000 
visitors  to  its  “Communications 
Center”  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
Fair.  The  Center  featured  tele¬ 
casts  of  talent  programs,  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Journal  photos  and  car¬ 
toons,  an  AP  teletype,  and  an  in¬ 
formation  counter.  Although  this 
was  a  9-day  fair,  that’s  still  a 
pretty  darned  big  crowd. 

15,000  Name  Slugs 

At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
set  up  a  typecasting  machine  and 
gave  away  more  than  15,000  slugs 
with  visitors’  names  on  them. 
Staff  cartoonists  gave  chalk  talks 
at  the  Star  and  Tribune  exhibit, 
and  staff  members  talked.  An  in¬ 
formation  booth  distributed  free 
maps  of  the  fairgrounds  and  sou¬ 
venir  post  cards  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  building.  More  than 
400,000  visitors  were  clocked. 

Promotions  of  this  kind,  of 
course,  can  quickly  run  into  a 
sizable  budget.  But  they  can  also 
be  handled  inexpensively.  Just 
setting  up  a  wire  service  teletype, 
for  instance,  which  doesn’t  cost 
too  much,  is  a  stunt  that  always 
draws  attention.  People  want  the 
latest  news,  and  they  get  a  kick 
out  of  seeing  it  flow  over  the 
wire. 

The  main  thing  about  these  pro¬ 
motions,  of  course,  is  that  they 
have  action  in  them,  they  pull 
people  to  them,  they  make  people 
think  of  your  newspaper.  If  you 
can  then  put  something  in  their 
hands  that  they  will  carry  off  with 
them,  preferably  something  useful 
or  informative,  you’ve  got  what 


Newspapers  Are  Part  of 
Motorola's  Sales  Team 

Chicago — “A  hard-hitting  newspaper  campaign  on 
Motorola  is  felt  immediately  throughout  our  sales  organ¬ 
ization,”  states  W.  H.  Kelley,  General  Sales 
Manager  for  Motorola,  Inc. 

“Salesmen,  dealers  and  distributors — all 
are  aware  of  the  tremendous  sales  impact 
of  a  well-conceived  campaign  in  newspa- 
jl  pers,”  he  adds. 

1  Mr.  Kelley  also  expresses  apprecia- 
■■  #  m  tion  for  SALES  MANAGEMENT  maga- 
Kelley  zine,  saying:  “Yours  in  the  only  magazine 
I  have  seen  which  deals  exclusively  and 
competently  with  problems  of  the  sales  executive.  You’ve 
kept  me  intensely  interested  for  more  than  five  years.” 

t  Advertisement) 


we  would  call  a  promotion  that 
has  some  drama  in  it.  It’s  worth 
noodling  over. 

Shirtsleeve  Promotion 
First  Eastern  regional  meeting 
in  several  years  sponsored  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Oct.  29-30,  is  announced  as 
a  “shirtsleeve”  clinic  meeting. 
Sessions  will  be  devoted  to  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  research,  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  and  circula¬ 
tion  promotion. 

Cooperating  with  the  NNPA  in 
the  meeting,  expected  to  draw  at¬ 
tendance  from  14  States  and 
Canada,  are  the  Philadelphia  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives  and 
the  Poor  Richard  Club.  Harold 
S.  (Rusty)  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  will  be 
the  dinner  speaker  Oct.  29  at  the 
Poor  Richard  Club. 

Other  fakers  will  include  Ed¬ 
ward  Carroll,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Hess  Brothers  depart¬ 
ment  store,  Allentown,  Pa.,  who 
will  address  the  Oct.  29  luncheon; 
Les  Famath,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
media  director;  Frank  Wilson,  in¬ 
formation  assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Census;  Frank  Veale,  sales 
promotion  manager,  Strawbridge 
and  Clothier,  Philadelphia  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  Dave  Arnold, 
space  buyer.  Gray  and  Rogers  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

A  REMINDER — Begin  now  to 
select  yonr  best  material  for 
entry  in  the  annual  E  &  P 
Promotion  Contest 

Paster  Copies 
You  may  call  them  something 
else,  but  paster  copies  to  us  are 
copies  of  your  newspaper  distrib¬ 
uted  to  hotel  rooms,  usually  dur¬ 
ing  a  convention.  These  copies 
usually  caary  a  “Welcome  to 
Uuglcville  from  the  Bugle”  paster. 
Thoy  are  always  a  fine  promotion, 
as  far  as  they  go. 

When  the  AP  Managing  Editors 
met  in  San  Francisco  recently,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  put  a 
paster  on  copies  distributed  to  the 
MEs’  hotel  rooms  that  went  just 
a  little  further — and  as  a  result, 
were  a  bang-up  promotion. 

The  Examiner’s  label  was  head¬ 
ed  “The  Answer  to  Television,” 
thus  assuring  attention.  The  label 


ead 


'Rubebarbs' 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  has 
started  a  series  of  local  daily  car¬ 
toons  tied  in  with  a  plan  of  reader 
participation.  Readers  with  com¬ 
plaints,  whether  about  local  traf¬ 
fic  conditions  or  weather,  are 
urged  to  send  in  ideas  to  “Rube 
barbs”  for  pictorial  expression  by 
Henry  Projansky,  cartoonist. 

Trading  Post' 

The  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and 
Tri-Cities  Daily  is  furnishing  a 
free  want  ad  service  to  farmen 
under  the  title,  “Trading  Post” 
The  service  is  free  up  to  20  words 
to  residents  on  rural  routes  and  of 
incorporated  towns  in  counties  ^ 
served  by  the  papers.  Items  ad-  jj 
vertised  have  to  be  confined  to  ex-  t 
changing,  buying  or  selling  of 
farm  products  or  implements  and 
are  subject  to  the  publishers’  ap¬ 
proval. 

your  exhibits  ready  for  the  Eorroa 
&  Publisher  promotion  contest, 
details  of  which  will  shortly  be 
atmounced.  Here’s  the  big  chance 
of  the  year  to  showcase  your  pro¬ 
motion.  Not  only  do  you  thus 
get  exposure  for  it  to  some  of 
the  country’s  topflight  advertising 
people,  but  you  have  a  good 
chance  to  win  a  citation  which 
will  be  excellent  exposure  for  you 
and  your  work  to  your  own  man¬ 
agement. 

Right  on  top  of  the  World  Scries 
comes  a  promotion  from  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Witmer  Co.,  representing 
“key  city”  newspapers  reached 
twice  as  many  people  as  can 
crowd  into  the  Stadium.  A  neat 
and  timely  stunt. 

Defiance  (O.)  Crescent  -  News 
out  with  a  sprightly  4-page  mar¬ 
ket  data  folder  up-to-the-minute 
with  late  (September)  market  in¬ 
formation.  Fast  and  good  work 
by  Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  the  paper’s 
rep. 

“Let’s  sell  groceries  in  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  is  the  challenging 
caption  the  Southwest  AmericM 
and  Times  Record  put  on  an  in¬ 
formation  -  loaded  market  data 
folder,  a  2-pocket  affair,  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of 
the  papers’  tie-in  technique.  In 
1950,  this  produced  over  12,()00 
dealer  tie-ins  for  advertisers  using 
the  Fort  Smith  papers.  An  excel- 


was  devoted  to  explaining  the  »  oniiin  p 

background  of  a  hot  story  in  that  knt  job,  and  being  well  received. 
day’s  issue,  pointing  ■  ■* 


issue,  pointing  out  that 
neither  television  nor  radio  could 
have  handled  it.  It  was  signed  by 
Bill  Wren,  the  Examiner’s  ME. 

True,  this  was  a  special  case. 
But  you  can  see  how  easily  it  can 
be  adapted.  Instead  of  just  the 
general  “Welcome,”  the  paster  on 
paster  copies  can  be  made,  as  this 
was,  a  real  solid  sell  for  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  Bag 

Right  on  top  of  your  calendar 
right  now  should  be  a  note  to  get 


Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Conducts  Dog  Trials 

Milwaukee  —  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  sponsored  all-breed  point¬ 
ing  dog  championships  Sept.  29 
and  30  with  500  persons  attending. 

The  trials  were  run  along  the 
same  general  lines  as  any  bird 
dog  meet,  except  that  dogs  were 
required  to  retrieve  the  game  as 
well  as  find  it. 

Lew  Morrison,  Sentinel  Outdoor 
Editor,  handled  the  event. 
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Chances  are,  you’ll  be  surprised  to 
know  that  Miami,  Florida  now  ranks 
26th  among  the  nation’s  great  markets 
in  total  retail  business...Too  many  think 
of  Miami  only  as  a  glittering  resort  city 
...Too  few  know  Miami  as  the  thriving, 
substantial  business  community  it  has 
become  in  recent  years.  Annually,  its 
population  of  500,000  realizes  a  billion 
dollar  income.  An  interesting  study  on 
this  progressive,  two-fold  market  has 
been  prepared  by  The  Daily  News  — 
recognized  as  Miami’s  liveliest 
newspaper . . .  and  its  most  productive 
advertising  medium. 

This  booklet  will  be  mailed  to  you  on 
request  to  The  Miami  Daily  News, 
Miami,  Florida... or  to  the  offices  of 
its  national  representatives,  Sawyer, 
Ferguson  &  Walker. 


MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 


i 
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ARE  YOU  IN  ON  THIS? 

4 

The  ad  shown  here  is  one  of  the  first  in  a  new  c 
to  “Advertise  Newspapers  in  Newspapers”.  1 
gram  is  the  most  powerful,  most  consistent  ever  1 
with  this  objective.  Other  ads  will  appear 

Over  675  newspapers  have  already  joined  t 

-tr.  -  J 

These  ads  talk  to  everyone  in  tov:n.  They  re 

day.  But,  most  important,  they  tell  district  m 

i 

have  to  sell. 

PUBLISHERS!  If  you  have  not  already  asked  for  yc 
on  this  campaign,  phone,  wire  or  write  the  size 
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American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York,  PLc 

sza  9-6262 

. 

This  space  contributed  in  the  interests  of  full  understanding  of  newspaper 
advertising  by  The  Commercial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
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OFFENSE  AND  DEFENSE 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  and  some  of  his 
associates  have  followed  the  advice  of 
the  old  saying:  “The  best  defense  is  a  good 
offense.” 

It  is  clear  now  that  Presidential  strategy 
in  defense  of  the  Executive  Order  establish¬ 
ing  security  regulations  in  all  government 
departments  is  to  convince  the  public  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  press  that  secret  information 
has  gotten  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer 
has  given  the  President  an  able  assist  in  this 
maneuver  by  labeling  opposition  to  the  reg¬ 
ulations  as  “emotional  outbursts.” 

In  a  nice  way,  both  the  President  and 
Secretary  Sawyer  have  put  a  question  mark 
on  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

The  effect  hc^d  for  by  the  President  is 
that  the  public  will  blame  the  press  for  giv¬ 
ing  away  secret  information  and  therefore 
believe  that  press  opposition  to  the  new  cen¬ 
sorship  is  unwarranted  and  selfish.  This 
would  put  newspapers  on  the  defensive  in 
explaining  their  position  relative  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  news  rather  than  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  in  trying  to  get  the  security  regulations 
rescinded  or  relaxed. 

It  should  be  firmly  established  that  the 
press  is  neither  unpatriotic  nor  indulging  in 
“emotional  outbursts”  when  it  opposes  this 
censorship  order.  It  is  on  solid  ground  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  news  from 
government  to  the  people  and  the  press 
should  never  let  the  people  forget  that. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  do  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  desirability  and  advisability  of  pro¬ 
tecting  military  information  affecting  the  se¬ 
curity  of  this  country.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  accepted  practice  of  clearing  doubtful 
information  before  publication  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De¬ 
fense  Department. 

But  the  President  revealed  his  ignorance 
of  this  when  during  his  press  conference  he 
criticized  newspapers  and  magazines  for  pub¬ 
lishing  information  which  had  been  released 
and/or  cleared  by  the  proper  authority. 

In  fact  the  President  revealed  his  state  of 
confusion  on  the  censorship  problem  when 
he  said  that  editors  should  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  affect  the  security  of  the 
country  even  if  the  story  is  publicly  avail¬ 
able  and  released  by  a  proper  source.  With 
Tass  representatives  roaming  Washington  at 
will,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  expression  is 
that  some  information  should  be  kept  from 
the  American  people  while  everyone  else  in 
the  world  may  know  about  it. 

It  was  quite  reassuring  of  Mr.  Truman  to 
state  that  “another  purpose  of  the  order  is  to 
provide  that  information  shall  not  be  classi¬ 
fied  and  withheld  from  the  public  on  the 
ground  that  it  affects  the  national  security, 
unless  it  is  in  fact  actually  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  such  information  in  the  interests  of  na¬ 
tional  security.” 

That  may  have  been  in  the  President’s 
mind  when  the  order  was  issued,  but  there 
is  practically  no  protection  for  the  people 
(aside  from  the  President’s  warning)  against 
censorship  of  non-military  non-security  infor¬ 
mation  for  any  number  of  political  or  selfish 
reasons.  That  is  what  the  newspapers  have 
been  protesting  about — but  the  President 
apparently  prefers  not  to  acknowledge  it. 
The  establishment  of  individual  censors  in 


Boast  not  thyself  of  tomorrow;  for  thou 
knowcst  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. — 
Probverbs,  XXVH;  1. 


all  government  agencies  opens  the  way  for 
censorship  of  information  of  all  kinds.  There 
is  no  avoiding  that  conclusion.  Information 
of  a  security  nature  can  be  protected  without 
the  creation  of  60-odd  government  censor¬ 
ship  offices  which  can  ring  Washington  with 
an  iron  band  of  secrecy. 

The  thing  the  American  people  have  to 
be  protected  from  is  official  censorship  of 
all  news  and  this  Executive  Order  positively 
opens  the  way  for  that  eventuality. 

IT  CREEPS 

CENSORSHIP  is  a  creeping,  crawling  thing. 

It  is  girdling  the  globe  and  stretching  its 
tentacles  wherever  it  can  find  a  loophole. 

The  Indian  Parliament  has  adopted  a  re¬ 
pressive  press  code,  giving  the  government 
the  power  to  invade,  suppress  and  punish 
publications  and  newspapermen. 

The  Japanese  government  is  considering 
enacting  a  law  which  would  provide  civilian 
censorship  to  take  the  place  of  the  Allied 
military  code. 

In  the  United  States  a  censorship  code  has 
been  ordered  in  the  name  of  national  secur¬ 
ity  by  executive  decree  which  is  open  to 
violations  and  abuses. 

Censorship  is  supposed  to  suppress  that 
which  is  bad.  But  it  can  never  be  imposed 
without  running  the  danger  of  repressing 
that  which  is  good.  It  should  never  be 
tolerated  in  any  form  in  any  country  in 
peacetime. 

ANOTHER  VICTORY 

SINCE  1943  a  small  band  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papermen  have  fought  valiantly  within 
the  Inter-American  Press  Association  at  its 
annual  Congresses  to  prevent  Communist 
elements  from  dominating  and  controlling 
the  organization  as  a  forum  for  their  own 
propaganda. 

Their  success  was  apparent  a  year  ago  at 
the  gathering  in  New  York  of  responsible 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  from  almost 
every  country  in  this  hemisphere. 

Another  annual  conference  was  held  this 
week  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  a  second 
victory  has  been  recorded  against  another 
dangerous  faction.  This  time  the  newspaper 
puppets  of  Argentine’s  dictator  Peron  de¬ 
scended  on  the  meeting  42-strong  demanding 
admission  and  a  voice  among  this  association 
of  free  newspapermen.  In  such  a  large  body, 
their  purpose,  obviously,  was  to  “take  over” 
the  meeting,  create  confusion  and  prevent 
any  action  of  the  body  against  Peron  for  his 
murder  of  La  Prensa. 

But  the  membership  and  the  board  of 


directors  had  the  courage  to  declare  Peron’s  I 
mouthpieces  as  ineligible  for  association  with 
free  and  honest  newspapermen  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  A  great  victory  was  won. 

By  this  decision,  the  once-struggling  and 
small  Inter-American  Press  Association  has 
risen  still  further  in  stature.  It  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  and  its  members  are  moti¬ 
vated  by  high  ideals  and  purposes  in  the 
interests  of  free  journalism.  It  will  continue 
to  gain  strength  as  an  important  influence 
for  good  in  this  hemisphere. 

Certainly,  the  association  has  justified  the 
action  of  the  Northwestern  University  Forum 
last  week  in  urging  greater  participation  by 
U.  S.  newspapers. 

NEWSPRINT  FIGURES 

THE  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  j 
probably  have  not  completed  their  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  supply  and  demand  figures  pre¬ 
sented  last  week  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the  manufacturer- 
publisher  meeting  in  New  York.  At  least  no 
further  comment  has  been  forthcoming,  but 
the  comparison  of  estimated  demand  in  1960 
offered  by  ANPA  and  the  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  New^rint  Association  of 
Canada  forecasts  a  not  too  bright  future.  i 

Based  on  anticipated  normal  increases  in 
advertising  linage  and  circulation,  the  ANPA 
figures  that  U.  S.  newspapers  in  1960  will 
need  7,000,000  tons  of  newsprint.  The  total 
demand  for  newsprint  for  all  uses  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  that  time  is  estimated 
to  be  8,700,000  tons. 

This  year  total  newsprint  production  in 
North  America  will  be  aroimd  6,600,000 
tons  for  all  purposes.  That  means  there 
must  be  an  increase  in  production  of  2,100,- 
000  tons  in  the  next  nine  years. 

As  they  have  done  for  the  last  several 
years,  the  Canadian  producers  said  last  week: 
“The  average  annual  increase  (in  Canadian 
production)  achieved  by  plant  improvement 
has  been  over  100,000  tons  and  there  is  no 
mechanical  reason  why  expansion  by  this 
method  alone  cannot  be  continued  if  needed, 
year  after  year  for  some  time.”  This  means 
without  the  addition  of  new  machines  or 
new  mills. 

Even  if  the  Canadians  were  able  to  im¬ 
prove  and  speed  up  machines  to  give  this 
added  production  each  year  for  the  next 
nine,  and  even  if  it  was  all  allotted  for  use 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  without  any  for 
export,  that  would  mean  an  addition  of  only 
900,000  tons  to  the  total.  The  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  industry  would  certainly  add  something 
to  that,  but  nothing  comparable,  as  it  now 
is  only  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  Canadian 
industry. 

Even  200,000  tons  a  year  imported  from 
Europe,  if  continued,  would  not  fill  the  gap. 

So,  it  is  apparent  that  on  the  basis  of 
present  estimates  of  demand  and  production 
in  1960  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  around 
500,000  tons  or  more. 

The  only  way  out,  as  we  see  it,  is  the 
development  of  new  newsprint  mills.  If  the 
Bowater  mill  is  built  in  the  South,  that  will 
help — but  it  still  won’t  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  past 
have  said  to  U.  S.  publishers:  “Tell  us  what 
to  expect  in  your  industry  so  that  we  can 
make  our  plans.”  Well,  here  it  is.  What 
are  the  plans? 
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George  Turnbull,  for  31 
years  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  and 
dean  and  acting 
dean  for  the  last 
four  years,  has 
been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of 
the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat  -  Herald.  He 
has  served  as 
telegraph  editor 
of  the  Whatcom 
(Wash.)  Reveil¬ 
le,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer, 
copy  editor  for  the  Seattie  Times 
and  on  the  staffs  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  and 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian.  He 
was  given  the  Amos  E.  Voorhies 
award  by  the  ONPA  in  1949  for 
outstanding  contribution  to  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Oregon. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Walter  (Merc) 
Clark  has  retired  as  editor  and 
has  become  editor-emeritus  of  the 
Fredericton  (N.  B.)  Daily  Glean¬ 
er.  He  joined  the  staff  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  in  1925  and  became  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  retirement  of  H.  L. 

COULTHARD. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Williams,  general 
manager  for  the  last  six  years, 
has  become  publisher  of  the  Mur¬ 
ray  (Ky.)  Ledger  and  Times,  suc- 
c^ing  his  father,  W.  Percy 
Williams,  who  has  retired  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  and  also  of 
the  Paris  (Tenn.)  Post-Iintelligen- 
cer. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Everett,  for  the  last 
two  years  group  editor  of  New 
Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
formerly  with  the  defunct  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star -Times,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register,  United 
Press  and  Associated  Press,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican,  it  was  announced 
by  Will  Harrison,  editor. 


CoL.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  has  been  named  a 
^ate  vicepresident  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Association  of  Science  and 
Industry. 

«  »  * 

James  S.  Childers,  southern 
writer  and  soldier,  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  succeeding 
William  Cole  Jones,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

«  «  * 

J.  C.  Safley,  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  major  operation  he 
tmderwent  Sept.  3  in  a  San  Diego 
ho^ital.  Mr.  Safley  was  stricken 
in  Arizona  while  en  route  home 
from  a  month’s  stay  in  Mexico 
City,  where  he  did  a  series  of 
articles  on  Mexico  for  his  paper. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Brown,  formerly 
advertising  and  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Los  Alamos  (N.  M.) 
Herald,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  editor. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Rogers,  editor,  Flor¬ 
ence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Farm  Bureau,  effective  Nov. 
1. 

*  *  « 

Albert  E.  Harum,  publisher 
of  the  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Rivi¬ 
era  Times,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association  from  the  4th  Congres¬ 
sional  District. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Harold  Ganz,  once  with  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  a  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Journal,  has  been 
promoted  from  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  to  business  manager  of  the 
Lisle  Printing  Co.,  Salem,  O., 
publishers  of  Farm  &  Dairy  and 
several  other  weekly  publications. 
•  *  * 

Edgar  G.  E.  Moss  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Post  to  serve  in  a  food 
sales  capacity. 


{Continued  on  next  page) 
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James  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette 
classified  advertising  staff  since  his 
release  from  military  service,  has 
joined  the  classified  staff  of  the 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  F.  McNulty,  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Super¬ 
ior  (Wis,)  Telegram,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Mesabi 
Daily  News,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Evening  Telegram. 

*  * 

Claire  Elaine  Lyon  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian  to  be  a 
copywriter  with  the  Portland  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Pacific  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

*  *  * 

Clifford  T.  Rogers  has  been 
transferred  from  the  New  York 
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office  of  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port  to  San  Francisco  as  regional 
sales  manager.  Frank  B.  Keogh, 
who  has  been  in  San  Francisco  in 
that  post  for  the  last  three  years, 
is  returning  to  the  New  York 
sales  staff. 

*  * 

Ken  Cobean  has  rejoined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Record  after  ten  months’ 
service  with  the  Navy  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

*  *  * 

Roswell  Falkenberry,  Selma 
(Ala.)  Times-Journal  ad  staffer, 
is  the  author  of  a  new  sports  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Sunday  edition. 

*  * 

Spencer  Gill,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  has  been  named 
an  account  executive  with  the 
Portland  office  of  the  Alport  & 
O’Rourke  agency. 

«  «  * 

Oliver  Richmond  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat.  Mr. 
Richmond,  with  30  years  of 
newspaper  experience,  started  as  a 
carrier  for  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  at  the  age  of  11.  He 
has  been  on  papers  in  Florida  and 
North  Carolina. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Robert  S.  Burns,  formerly 
with  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald  and  recently  a  ma¬ 
rine  engineer  with  the  United 
States  Lines,  has  become  assistant 
to  Walter  Hamshar,  marine  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  He  succeeds  Frank  O.  Bray- 
NARD,  who  has  become  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Insti¬ 
tute. 

*  *  * 

Percy  Bullen,  dean  of  British 
press  representatives  in  the  U.  S., 
and  Mrs.  Bullen  sailed  from  New 
York  Oct.  4  on  the  United  States 
Lines  flagship  America  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  attend  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
of  Great  Britain. 

*  * 

Lou  Smith,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 

*  * 

Robert  Sanford,  Patricu  Jan¬ 
sen  and  George  Hess,  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  have 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Callender,  chief  New 
York  Times  correspondent  in 
Paris,  sailed  Oct.  4  from  New 
York  on  the  French  liner  He  de 
France  to  resume  his  work  after 
a  vacation  in  the  U.  S. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Larson,  sports  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 
has  retired  as  a  gridiron  official 
of  the  Western  Conference  after 
14  years  of  service  in  the  Big  Ten. 


Frank  F.  Grayson,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Times-Star,  dean  of  his  city’s 
baseball  writers,  has  retired  from 
the  road  to  work  on  the  sports 
desk.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Earl  Lawson. 

*  *  * 

Robert  N.  Cool,  a  member  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  news  staff,  is  teaching  a 
new  course  in  magazine  writing 
for  the  University  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  extension  division. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hughes  Jones,  a 
former  woman’s  page  editor  of 
the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  has 
been  appointed  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  representative  of  the  Glens 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star. 

*  * 

Kenneth  Miller,  United  Press 
correspondent  in  London,  and 
Mrs.  Miller  departed  from  New 
York  for  England  on  the  French 
Liner  He  de  France  Oct.  4. 
m  *  * 

Joe  Azbell,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  state  editor,  was 
named  winner  of  the  American¬ 
ism  award  sponsored  by  Smith- 
Wynn  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  for  “performing  an  out¬ 
standing  service  by  his  talks  be¬ 
fore  organizations,  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  which  exposed  the  Commu¬ 
nist  threat  to  democracy.” 

*  *  * 

Dan  Upham,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  has  been  made  day  city 
editor.  Lou  Greene,  assistant  to 
the  Star  and  Tribune  executive 
editor,  has  been  made  an  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

David  Burkett,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  and  copyreader  on  the 
American  Statesman,  Austin,  Tex., 
and  a  June  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

Journal  as  night  police  reporter. 
He  replaces  Frank  Duffy,  now 
on  the  Journal’s  state  desk. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Bunin,  former  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  staffer, 

has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  by  DeWane  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Clyde  Baker  Sanford 
has  been  appointed  sports  editor  of 
the  Hobart  (Okla.)  Democrat- 
Chief.  The  first  woman  sports  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  paper’s  history,  Mrs. 

Sanford  succeeded  W.  Joe  Han¬ 

cock,  who  has  been  called  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  as  an  Army  lieutenant. 
*  *  * 

Allen  Carter  Taylor  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  news  staff  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  to 
join  her  husband,  Lt.  Preston 
Taylor,  Jr.,  who  is  stationed  at 
Quantico,  Va. 

*  * 

Bill  Zima,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Tribune  sports  writer,  has  left  the 
paper  for  a  year  in  Europe,  where 


he  and  his  wife  will  combine  edu¬ 
cational  studies  with  sightseeing. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Ettinger,  roving 
columnist  and  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  re¬ 
ceived  bi-partisan  commendation 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
which  lauded  him  “as  a  man  of 
integrity  who  has  observed  his  du¬ 
ties  of  informing  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  of  all  facts  concerning  issues 
or  happenings  covered  by  his  re¬ 
ports.” 

*  «  « 

Fred  S.  Holley  and  Jack  Gon¬ 
zales,  both  of  whom  have  studied 
journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  are  now  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

t  *  * 

Henry  M.  Siegel,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News  copydesk, 
has  resumed  study  for  an  MA  de¬ 
gree  at  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  majoring  in  political  science. 

*  *  * 

Morton  Hochstein,  formerly 
with  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News  editorial  department  and  a 
June  graduate  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  Lebnar-Friedman  Publications, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

*  *  ^ 

Simmons  Andrews  has  resigned 
as  assitant  city  editor  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
to  accept  a  public  relations  job 
with  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Marion  Wilhelm,  for  more 
than  three  years  a  reporter  on  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  staff, 
has  become  head  of  the  Mexico 
City  Press  Service,  which  services 
such  U.  S.  papers  as  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Patricu  Spollen,  garden  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
has  had  a  new  dahlia  named  for 
her. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Treva  Davis,  who  had 
been  women’s  editor  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  for  five 
years,  has  just  become  assistant 
manager  of  the  Communication 
and  Publicity  Department. 

*  *  * 

John  Mebane  has  resigned  as 
editorial  writer  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  to  become  roving 
editor  of  the  Textile  Information 
Service,  with  headquarters  in  At¬ 
lanta.  Before  joining  the  Journal 
Mr.  Mebane  was  managing  editor 
of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

«  *  * 

Bernard  J.  Riley  has  been 
added  to  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call  editorial  staff.  Mr.  Riley 
previously  worked  as  news  writer 
for  Station  wwoN,  owned  by  the 
Call. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  pumps 


ONCE  upon  a  time  (namely,  yioxv) ,  a  lot  of  gaso¬ 
line  pumps  were  trying  to  win  the  affection  of 
the  same  motorist. 

They  led  each  other  a  merry  chase  indeed. 

Every  time  a  pump  developed  something  New 
and  Improved,  other  pumps  would  come  along  with 
something  Newer  and  even  more  Improved. 

Let  one  pump  turn  up  with  a  Super  gasoline,  and 
the  others  would  get  busy  on  a  Super-Duper  gaso¬ 
line.  Soon  every  pump  would  be  obliged  to  dash 
back  to  his  laboratories  to  be  the  first  out  with  a 
Super-Super-Duper  gasoline. 

And  so  it  went,  without  rest. 

Now,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  pump 
sometimes  secretly  wished  that  its  rivals  would  go 
jump  in  a  lake,  the  competition  was  a  fine  thing 
for  all  of  them. 

It  kept  them  from  becoming  fat  and  lazy. 

It  kept  them  constantly  improving  their  products. 
It  kept  them  offering  better  values  all  the  time. 

Of  course,  the  real  gainers  from  all  this  were 


Mr.  Public  and  the  country  he  lived  in. 

This  particular  Mr.  Public,  whose  front  initials 
are  U.  S.,  gets  more  fuel,  better  fuel,  and  cheaper 
fuel,  for  his  car,  home,  railroads,  ships,  airplanes 
and  industries,  than  any  other  Mr.  Public  in  the 
world . . .  simply  because  the  many  oil  companies  in 
his  country  keep  each  other  hopping  day  and  night. 

The  reason  why  we  are  telling  you  this  story  is 
that  we  want  you  to  think  well  of  us.  Competition 
for  your  approval  is  behind  all  the  progress  our 
industry  has  ever  made. 

To  keep  everything  hopping  is  the  American  way 
to  get  ahead.  We  are  proud  to  be  one  of  the  hoppers. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


This  is  an  advertisement  appearing  during  Oil  Progress  Week,  Oct.  H-20,  in  newspapers 
in  the  18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  where  Esso  Products  are  marketed. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  40 

Thomas  Brown  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Naugatuck 
(Conn.)  Daily  News. 

m  *  * 

Don  Decesare  is  now  with  the 
sports  department  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican. 

«  «  * 

Eugene  L.  Martin,  assistant 
state  editor  of  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican,  was  elected 
second  selectman  of  Thomaston, 
Conn. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Green,  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  journalism 
student,  has  been  named  sports 
reporter  for  the  Roswell  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Record. 

*  *  * 

Fr-ankie  O.  McCarty,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Denver  with  a  major  in  journal¬ 
ism  last  Spring,  has  been  named 
society  editor  of  the  Raton 
(N.  M.)  Range. 

*  *  * 

Ted  H.  Carlson,  reporter  and 
photographer  for  the  Coos  Bay 

(Ore.)  Times  in  charge  of  the 

North  Bend  office  for  that  paper, 
will  become  assistant  director  of 
alumni  relations  at  Oregon  State 
college,  Corvallis,  Oct.  15. 


John  Wessels,  State  offices  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 


Times-Dispatch,  has  resigned,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  16,  in  order  to  accept 
a  position  as  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Virginia  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Fuller,  Richmond,  Va. 
bureau  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  returned  to  the  office, 
on  a  part-time  basis,  after  several 
weeks  in  the  hospital  with  a 

broken  leg. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Puckett,  1949  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  journalism  grad, 
has  taken  a  position  as  copyreader 
on  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News.  Mr.  Puckett,  who  recently 
completed  an  11-month  tour  of 

duty  as  a  Field  Artillery  Reserv¬ 
ist  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  was  a  sports 
reporter  on  the  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette  before  entering  ser¬ 
vice. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Douglas  Frederick  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Maysville 
(Okla.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Jones,  World  War  II  vet¬ 
eran  who  was  recalled  by  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force,,  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  again  and  has  returned  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  Williams  has  gone 
from  the  Los  Angeles  United 
Press  bureau  to  be  bureau  chief 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Pat  Harmon,  new  sports  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Jim  Miner,  long¬ 
time  member  of  that  department, 
has  been  made  assistant  sports 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Scott,  former  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  KBR  Stations  of  New 
England,  and  more  recently  on 
the  area  desk  of  the  Lafayette 
(La.)  Advertiser,  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Billerica  (Mass.) 
News  to  accept  a  position  as  re¬ 
write  man  with  the  Bergen  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Record. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ruth  Weber,  formerly 
general  news  reporter  for  the 
Daily  Argus,  Mount  Vernon,  N, 
Y.,  has  become  assistant  editor  of 
the  woman’s  page  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y,)  Press. 


In  Military  Service 

Capt.  Clay  Schoenfeld,  for¬ 
merly  lecturer  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  associate  director 
of  the  UW  News  Service  and  a 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
the  Outdoor  Writers  Association, 
has  reported  for  duty  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Information  Section 
of  Army  Field  Forces. 
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THE  THRILLING 
HISTORY 

OF  A  CENTURY  OF 
NEWS  GATHERING 

REUTERS 

1851-1951 

By  GRAHAM  STOREY 


The  history  of  the  great  British  press  associa¬ 
tion  from  its  beginnings  a  century  ago  to  its 
present  position  as  a  powerful  international  force 
for  freedom  of  communication — the  Reuter  Trust, 
owned  jointly  by  the  press  of  Britain,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  India. 

Illustrated  with  historic  photographs  and  prints. 
Foreword  by  Lord  Layton. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

John  W,  Pa- 
CEY,  who  was  a 
member  of  the 
Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  for  eight 
years  before  his 
wartime  service 
with  the  Air 
Force,  has  been 
promoted  to  Di¬ 
rector  of  the 
Public  Affairs 
Depart  ment, 

American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  He  joined  the  network 
in  1945  as  trade  news  editor. 


Pacey 


Births 


Just  published,  S4.00  at  all  bookstores 
CROWN  PUBLISHERS.  N.  Y. 


Malcolm  Epley,  Jr.,  with  the 
news  staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  and 
Mrs.  Epley  recently  became  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  Janet  Lynn. 
Malcolm  Epley,  Sr.,  is  assistant 
executive  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 


g  Wedding  Bells 

H  Richard  T.  Beaudet,  reporter, 
S  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Press-Repub- 
W:  lican,  and  Lois  F.  Reynolds, 
«  Sept.  14. 

=  ♦  ♦  * 

B  William  Thompson,  Kelly- 
S  Smith  Co.,  Philadelphia  office,  and 
M  Vera  Auliano,  J.  Cunningham 
^  Cox  Advertising  Agency,  Sept.  29. 

H  ■ 

J  Woods  &  Warwick 

^  Mark  Woods,  former  president, 
H  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
^  J.  R.  Warwick,  former  vlcepresl- 
S  dent  and  director  of  Warwick  & 
^  Legler,  Inc.,  have  formed  Woods 
S  &  Warwick,  Inc.,  ad  agency. 

J  Willys  Names  Swan 

B  Harry  L.  Swan,  in  charge  of  ad- 
B  vertising  for  Willys-Overland 
B  Motors,  Inc.,  Toledo,  O.,  since 
=  1946,  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 

ing  and  merchandising  director. 
Appointment  of  Don  H.  Smith, 
formerly  regional  sales  manager  in 
p  the  south,  as  sales  promotion  man- 
*  ager  was  also  announced. 


Douglas  Renfrow,  associate 
oil  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  resigned  Oct.  1  to  become 
director  of  the  Tulsa  bureau  of  a 
national  oil  daily  which  began 
publication  recently. 


Marion  R.  Billings,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  daily 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  and  later 
with  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Alport  &  O’Rourke,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  firm  with  offices  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  San  Francisco.  His 
headquarters  will  be  Portland. 

*  *  * 

Natalie  Knight  Best,  formerly 
United  Press  night  manager  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  night  cable  editor 
in  San  Francisco  and  night  bureau 
manager  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  also  once  in  the  U.P.  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Los  Angeles  and  Paris, 
has  become  assistant  editor  of 
TV  Time  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Stein,  formerly  for 
five  years  in  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  development  for 
Newsweek  magazine. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Segar,  formerly  for  20 
years  a  baseball  writer  for  the 
New  York  Mirror,  has  been  named 
secretary-treasurer  of  baseball  by 
Commissioner  Ford  Frick,  once 
a  baseball  writer  for  the  New 
York  Journal- American. 

*  *  m 

Elmer  W,  Gaede,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staffs  of  several  mid- 
western  dailies,  including  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  News,  and  Times, 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  Dis¬ 
trict  Information  Officer  in  De¬ 
troit,  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  National  Produc¬ 
tion  Authority. 

*  «  * 

Jason  W.  Kellahin,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  Al¬ 
buquerque  and  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
was  named  examiner  and  legal 
advisor  to  the  New  Mexico  Oil 
Conservation  Commission  by  Gov. 
Edwin  L.  Mechem. 
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13  cu.  ft.  in  a  cabinet  less  than  55  inches  wide!  Yes.  you  can  store  over  450 
pounds  of  frozen  food  in  this  compact,  ingeniously  designed  freezer,  brought  to 
you  by  the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corpora¬ 
tion  through  its  new  associate.  The  Coolerator  Company.  Its 
many  outstanding  features  include  handy  Port-a-Tray  for 
carrying  and  sorting  food,  handy  store  dividers,  super-re- 
frigerated  fast-freeze  compartment,  extra  heavy  insulation. 

This  is  just  one  of  a  complete  line  of  Coolerator  freezers,  re-  f  I  !  . 

frigerators  and  ranges,  all  with  unusual  quality  features.  1 

Look  for  more  work-saving,  time-saving  innovations  —  to  ! 

make  homes  brighter  and  work  lighter— from  these  two  or-  •  j 

ganizations.  Watch  for  more  news  from  Coolerator!  • 


The  Coolerator  Doi  ble-oven 
Range  gives  you  5  ffay  Auto¬ 
matic  Control.  Both  ovens,  the  deep 
well  cooker,  surface  unit,  and  ap¬ 
pliance  outlet  can  be  set  to  turn 
themselves  on  and  off.  This,  plus  7 
Heat  Push-A- Button  Color  Guide 
Cooking,  gives  you  truly  automatic 
cooking! 

Coolerator  Refrigerators 
hold  more  food  — take  less  space. 
Exclusive  Motor-on-the-Back  design 
gives  you  all  safe  cold,  top  to  base  — 
uses  far  less  space.  The  new  10.4 
cu.  ft.  Coolerator  fits  in  the  space  of 
your  old  “6”. 


ipjpl® 
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“Foremost  space  buyers  are  regular 
subscribers  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER . . . 
that  makes  it  a  ‘must’  for  our 
promotion,” 


SAYS 


President,  Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Serving  an  important  section  of  the  Midwest,  and  rated  among  America’s  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  successful  newspapers  —  The  Peoria  Journal  and  The  Peoria  Star  give 
dominant  coverage,  with  a  circulation  of  over  100,000,  in  one  of  the  nation’s  top  test 
cities.  Advertising  volume  has  increased  nine  million  lines  in  six  years,  to  a  total  of 
20,228,460,  in  1950.  Obviously,  this  success  is  the  happy  result  of  many  ingredients,  one 
of  w'hich  has  been  The  Journ.\l  Star  promotional  campaigns. 

Needless  to  say.  Editor  &  Publisher  plays  a  dominant  role  in  Journal  Star  promotion. 
Says  Carl  P.  Slane,  President  of  Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  agency  corporation  res¬ 
ponsible  for  business  and  production  details  of  these  two  individually  edited  daily  news¬ 
papers: 

"...  We  have  been  consistent  in  the  use  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  it  one  of  our  ‘musts’  for  our  newspaper  promotion.  We  know  that  foremost  space 
buyers  are  regular  subscribers  to  Editor  &  Publisher;  that,  in  itself,  is  good  enough  for  us. 

“The  added  incentive  we  cannot  overlook  is  the  great  job  Editor  &  Publisher  is  doing 
in  producing  the  only  strictly  and  exclusively  newspaperman’s  trade  journal  in  America. 
Editor  &  Publisher  should  have  the  support  of  every  newspaper  in  America.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Thousands  of  Letters 


Knit  NPPA 

By  James  L  CoUings 

You  wonder,  sometimes,  what 
keeps  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  together. 

It  has  an  enthusiastic  member¬ 
ship,  but  it  is  not  a  wealthy  asso¬ 
ciation  and  there  are  around  the 
country  quite  a  few  press  photog¬ 
raphers  who  don’t  belong. 

There  is  talent  there,  true,  but 
most  organizations  have  talent. 
There  is  hard  work,  and  others  of 
different  associations  work  hard. 
There  are  plans  made,  thoughts 
dreamed,  action  taken.  Same  as 
in  other  groups. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  keeps  this 
young  NPPA  growing  and  strong? 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the 
terrific  corresponding  the  officers 
do.  At  least  this  is  a  good  hunk 
of  the  answer.  Thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  each  year  are  exchanged. 

There  is  Ken  McLaughlin, 
NPPA  president,  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Ollie  Atkins,  sec- 
kins,  secretary,  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post;  Andrew  Willoner, 
treasurer,  of  M.G.M.  News  of  the 
Day;  Joseph  Costa,  chairman  of 
the  board,  photo  supervisor  of 
King  Features-N.y.  Sunday  Mirror 
magazine.  These  are  the  brass. 

It’s  about  the  same  with  the 
regional  vicepresidents.  Letters 
come  to  and  go  from  them  too. 
There  is  Marvin  Richmond  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Wands  of  Wide  World 
Photos,  Arthur  E.  Scott  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Preston  Stroup  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Detroit,  Bob 
Boyd  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  John  E.  Young  of  Acme 
Newspictures  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Witman  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Durwood  Hayes  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald, 
Morris  A.  Engle  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
and  N.  L.  Hazelip  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  &  Evening  Tribune. 
Altogether,  a  pretty  solid  listing. 

Letters!  Letters!  Letters! 

The  ones  these  men  write  give  a 
good  indication  of  why  the  NPPA 


Together 


is  stepping  along  and  gaining  even 
more  recognition. 

Take  this  one  from  Preston 
Stroup,  for  instance.  In  writing  to 
Joe  Costa,  Preston  says: 

“.  .  .  I  think  that  a  campaign 
by  someone  to  get  an  Ohio  State 
organization  going  would  be  an 
accomplishment  that  other  state 
groups  would  look  to  and  try  to 
follow.  Ohio  is  an  ideal  state. 

“I  believe  that  Gordon  Kuster 
(photo  director  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch),  with  the  help  of  fel¬ 
lows  like  Julian  Wilson  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Julius  Greenfield  in  Akron 
and  Ernie  Grass  in  Springfield, 
and  others,  could  get  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing.  .  .  .” 

And  here’s  one  from  Marvin 
Richmond: 

“One  of  the  many  things  that 
the  NPPA  is  doing  for  further 
education  of  photographers  is  con¬ 
ducting  seminars  and  short  courses 
throughout  the  country,  similar  to 
the  one  held  at  Boston  University, 
which  was  received  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  200  New  England 
cameramen,  editors  and  photo  edi¬ 
tors  in  attendance.’’ 

And  this  from  Joe  Costa  to  Ken 
McLaughlin: 

“We  must  at  all  times  seek  to 
prevent  any  thoughts  that  the 
NPPA  is  run  by  any  one  group. 
It’s  my  conviction  that  we  should 
at  all  times  do  everything  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  misconceiptions  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  getting  into  circulation. 
Re  a  picture  agency  for  members: 
I  am  always  in  favor  of  giving  a 
project  thorough  study  before  un¬ 
dertaking  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  NPPA  has  not  yet  grown  to 
sufficient  proportions  to  tackle  a 
project  such  as  establishing  a  pic¬ 
ture  agency.  .  .  .  However,  we 
cannot  arrive  at  a  sound  decision 
unless  we  make  a  thorough  study.” 

And  this  from  Ken  McLaughlin 
to  Phil  Bath  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times:  Ken  was  covering  the  peace 
conference  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  time  of  this  letter  and  Mr. 
Bath  was  in  L.A.,  watching  Ken 


SMITH  D  AVI  S 
NEWSPAPERS 


The  Smith  Davis  Bldg. 

9  East  62nd  Street 
New  York  21,  New  York 


Telephone: 
Templeton  8- 
1420-1421. 1422 


miles  away  on  television. 

“Many  thanks  for  sending  me 
the  picture  of  me  standing  in  front 
of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  1  got 
quite  a  bang  out  of  it. 

“With  coast-to-coast  television 
becoming  a  reality  next  Tuesday 
(date  of  letter:  Aug.  30),  we 
should  all  be  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  press  photogra¬ 
phers  all  over  the  country  in  ac¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  all  of  us  can  learn 
something  new  from  watching  the 
techniques  of  others.” 

So  it  goes.  Thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  and  many  ideas  swapped. 
They  explain,  in  part,  why  the 
NPPA  has  1,700  members  and  has 
a  blue-ribbon  rating. 

WHNPA 

The  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  has  set  up  a 
five  -  man  Arrangements  Commit¬ 
tee  which  will  handle  all  events 
in  Washington  where  photo  cov¬ 
erage  is  involved. 

The  men  comprising  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  Bert  Foster,  chairman, 
of  the  Associated  Press;  and  co- 
chairmen  Charles  Mack  of 
M.G.M.  News  of  the  Day,  Hugh 
Miller  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Bradford  Kress  of  NBC  Television 
and  George  Skadding  of  Life. 

They  will  sit  in  on  all  arrange¬ 
ments  and  briefings  of  photo  cov¬ 
erage.  By  such  method,  they  hope 
to  create  a  better  understanding 
between  the  WHNPA  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  handling  and  cover¬ 
ing  news  events  there. 

The  association  requests  that  all 
such  agencies  furnish  their  latest 
listings  of  public  relations  chiefs 
and  assistants  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Foster,  com¬ 
plete  with  office  and  home  phone 
numbers. 

Fotog  to  Editor 

Al  Aumuller,  a  photographer 
on  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
and  Sun  since  1936,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  picture  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Aumuller  has  been 
secretary  and  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Association 
of  New  York. 


START  NOW  to  select  your 
best  spot  news  pictures  for 
entry  in  the  annual  E  &  P 
contest 

Wayne  Sourbeer  has  joined  the 
photo  department  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle.  He  formerly  was  a 
photographer  for  the  Wichita 
Beacon. 

George  Schaeffer  is  a  new 
staffer  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon. 

Kenneth  Gouldthorpe,  young 
British  photographer  who  joined 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
staff  last  March,  has  entered 
Washington  University  as  a  fresh¬ 
man  on  a  four-year  scholarship  of¬ 
fered  by  the  university  to  foreign 
students.  He  plans  to  major  in 
journalism,  will  continue  as  P-D 
night  side  cameraman  while  at¬ 
tending  school. 


Comette  Mokes 
Economic  Study 
Of  Louisville 

Louisville,  Ky. — B  a  s  i  1  P. 
Caummisar,  assistant  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  has 
been  named  promotion  manager 
of  the  two  newspapers,  succeding 
Douglas  D.  Comette,  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  to  the  general 
manager.  The  two  promotions 
were  announced  by  Lisle  Baker, 
general  manager  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Comette  will  devote  him¬ 
self  fully  to  his  new  duties  with 
the  general-management  staff.  His 
first  assignment  is  to  make  a  com¬ 
prehensive  economic  survey  of  the 
entire  territory  served  by  the  news-  r 
papers,  with  particular  references 
to  population  changes  incident  to 
industrial  expansion,  the  impact 
of  television  upon  newspaper  read¬ 
ership,  and  other  factors  which  in¬ 
fluence  reading  or  living  habits. 

Comette  Heads  K.P.A. 

Mr.  C^rnete,  36,  has  been  with 
the  newspapers  since  1933,  with 
the  exception  of  39  months  in  the 
Army.  He  is  president  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

Mr.  Caummisar,  35,  a  native  of 
Louisville  has  been  with  the  news¬ 
papers  since  1934,  except  for  al¬ 
most  five  years  in  the  Army.  He 
was  circulation  promotion  manager  » 
of  the  newpapers  before  the  war. 
Since  his  return  to  the  papers  in 
1946,  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
circulation  field  force. 

■ 

Stabler's  Financial  | 
Guide  in  8th  Edition 

The  eighth  edition  of  C.  Nor¬ 
man  Stabler’s  “How  to  Read  the 
Financial  News”  is  now  being  is-  ‘ 
sued  by  Harper  &  Bros,  and  is 
available  at  $1  a  copy  from  the 
Information  Service  Department  j 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  i 
Mr.  Stabler,  a  Herald  Tribune 
columnist,  has  covered  the  finan¬ 
cial  beat  since  1925.  More  than 
100,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Ups  Rates 

The  New  York  Times  has 
boosted  line  rates  on  all  editions. 
The  rates,  effective  Oct.  1,  were 
jumped  10c  a  line,  with  new  gen¬ 
eral  line  rate  weekdays  now  rang-  i 
ing  from  $1.45  to  $1.75  and  from 
$1.93  to  $2.15  Sundays.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Times  Magazine  line  rate  was 
increased  from  $2.65  to  $2.75, 

■ 

25th  Birthday 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — Both  the 
Bluefield  Sunset  News,  afternoon, 
of  Friday,  Sept.  21,  and  the  Blue¬ 
field  Daily  Telegraph,  morning,  of 
Saturday,  Sept.  22.  carried  a  spe¬ 
cial  18-page,  standard-size,  section 
marking  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Sunset  News. 
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Published  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York 


All  pictures  courtesy 
George  Van  Photos 


George  Van  is  probably  one  of  the 
busiest  press  photographers  in  the  busi* 
ness.  He  meets  up  to  a  dozen  newspaper 
deadlines  a  day  .  .  .  and  keeps  editors 
coming  back  for  more!  Operating  from 
his  buzzing  Newark,  N.  J.,  plant,  he  in¬ 
sists  that  each  of  his  17  staff  photogra¬ 
phers  have  two  essential  qualifications. 
First  ...  “a  nose  for  news.”  Second  .  .  . 
at  least  three  years  of  Speed  Graphic 


Twenty-two  years  ago,  George  was  a 
newspaper  copy  boy.  He  saved  $100 
from  his  first  year’s  earnings  .  .  .  and 


promptly  bought  a  Speed  Graphic.  Since 
that  day,  he  has  never  looked  back. 
Indeed,  from  his  modest  $100  investment 
has  sprung  a  $100,000  business  which 
boasts  a  three-story  H.  Q.,  a  fleet  of 
two-way  telephone-equipped  cars  and  fat 
contracts  with  the  Elizabeth  Journal  and 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  Direct  phone 
connections  and  a  teletype  hook-up  with 
the  leading  North  Jersey  dailies,  enable 
his  Pacemaker  Graphic-equipped  staff 
to  be  on  the  spot  the  moment  headlines 
are  hatching! 

As  our  choice  of  photos  from  George 


Van’s  fabulous  collection  shows  .  .  . 
there  just  isn’t  a  camera  quite  like  a 
Pacemaker  Graphic  for  getting  news 
shots  that  really  sizzle!  Indoors,  out¬ 
doors  ...  all  subjects,  all  lights,  all 
weathers  .  .  .  George  Van  simply  swears 
by  Graphic  versatility  and  dependability, 
swelling  the  chorus  of  praise  that  Graph¬ 
ics  earn  from  prize-winning  photogra¬ 
phers  everywhere! 


HITS  HEADLINES!  MEETS  DUDLINES! 

.  .  .  and  swears  by  Graphic  versatility 
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QUESTION 


Can  I  conoert  my 
Model  C  Intertype 
to  HIGH-SPEED 
automatic  operation? 

ANSWER 


Quickly!  at  low  cost 
right  on  the  floor 
of  your  shop! 


INTERTYPE  Model  C  pedestal  base  line  com¬ 
posing  machines— whether  one,  two,  three  or 
four-magazine  models— can  be  readily  con¬ 
verted  to  high-speed  Teletypesetter  operation. 
From  their  conception,  these  Intertype  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  designed  and  manufactured 
for  much  more  speed  than  ever  was  possible 
through  manual  operation. 

Such  features  as  the  positive  assembler. . . the 
one-piece  escapement . . .  the  direct  reed  action 
between  the  keyboard  and  the  escapement. 


proportional  spacing  of  channel  entrances  and 
many  others  are  “naturals”  for  high  speed 
operation.  All  these  important  developments 
originated  with  Intertype. 

An  Intertype  representative  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  full  information  on  this  practical 
changeover,  which  is  an  exclicsive  Intertype 
feature.  You  get  all  advantages  of  high  speed 
fully  automatic  operation  on  a  line  composing 
machine  whose  reliability  in  design  and  opera¬ 
tion  have  been  proved  throughout  the  years. 


For  High-Speed  composition,  too 

LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York.  Chicago  5,  lU.  San  Francisco  11,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles  15,  Cal.  New  Orleans  10,  La.  Boston  10,  Mass. 


Intertype  Reg.  T-M 


Lydian  Bold  and  Regal 


Equipment  Review  Section 


SIraighlline  Production  System 
Engineered  in  Bergen  Record  Plant 

By  CALVIN  McCORMICK 

Walter  Kidd*  Constrvetors,  Inc. 


COMPLETE  newspaper  and  job  printing  plant  is  contained  in  the 
14,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  this  new  home  of  the  Ambridge 
(Pa.)  Daily  Citizen  located  in  the  center  of  town.  The  paper  is  printed 
on  a  64>page  Goss  press.  The  new  building  features  glass  brick  with 
aluminum  window  frames,  asphalt  block  tile  on  office  floors,  blond 
panelling,  acoustic  ceilings  and  fluorescent  lighting. 


The  importance  of  straight  line 
production  flow  as  the  basis  for 
the  layout  of  a  modem  newspaper 
plant  was  amply  demonstrated  at 
the  recent  opening  of  the  spacious 
new  home  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  achievement  of  peak  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  operation  of  this 
new  plant  is  the  result  of  months 
of  research,  development  and  plan¬ 
ning  on  the  part  of  Walter  Kidde 
Constructors,  Inc.,  who  designed 
and  built  the  stmeture. 

Donald  Borg,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  this  northern  New  Jersey 
paper,  selected  Walter  Kidde  C!on- 
structors,  Inc.  to  create  his  new 
plant  b^ause  this  company  has 
been  engaged  in  designing  and 


I  building  industrial  plants  and  de- 
I  veloping  plans  and  layouts  for  in¬ 
dustry  for  over  50  years. 

The  planning  and  designing  en¬ 
gineers  of  Walter  Kidde  Construc¬ 
tors,  Inc.  made  a  plant  layout 
which  provided  the  shortest,  most 
direct  and  uninterrupted  flow  of 
work  from  raw  material  to  fin¬ 
ished  product,  reasoning  that  such 
a  layout  is  just  as  applicable  in 
the  production  of  a  newspaper  as 
it  is  in  manufacturing  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  most  thorough  and  extensive 
research  began  in  not  only  the 
study  of  equipment  to  be  installed 
'  but  also  in  a  broad  survey  of  ex¬ 
isting  newspaper  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  survey  re¬ 
vealed  not  only  efficient  and  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics  but  also  em¬ 
phasized  a  number  of  repetitive 
faults  common  to  many  plants. 
All  too  often  the  composing  and 
stereotyping  departments  are  found 
to  be  widely  separated,  sometimes 
even  by  one  or  more  floors  and 
the  pressroom  squeezed  to  a  nar¬ 
row,  inefficient  dimension.  The 


mail  and  circulation  departments 
are  often  found  to  be  wholly  in¬ 
adequate,  and  paper  storage  is 
likewise  frequently  inadequate,  as 
well  as  not  being  contiguous  to 
the  press  reel  room,  all  of  which 
runs  operating  costs  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point. 

Poorly  engineered  ventilation — 
in  some  oases  single  point  exhaust 
ventilating  from  the  pressroom  re¬ 
sults  in  the  collection  of  ink  de¬ 
posits  in  the  path  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  air  stream,  and  has  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  when  this  exhaust  is 
joined  and  mixed  with  the  exhaust 
from  the  stereotype  lead  melter, 
caused  numerous  fires  in  the  vent 
flues.  Frequent  interruption  of  the 
operation  of  presses  is  caused  by 


lack  of  proper  humidity  control  in 
the  paper  roll  storage  room. 

Armed  with  this  fount  of  in¬ 
formation,  which  whetted  rather 
than  dulled  the  freshness  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  plan  and  design  so¬ 
lution,  Walter  Kidde  engineers 
proceeded  with  the  development 
of  the  project. 

In  June  of  1950,  the  first  of 
850  wood  piles  began  to  be  driven 
deep  into  the  earth  well  below  the 
permanent  water  table,  where  the 
piles  will  remain  in  a  state  of  al¬ 
most  permanent  preservation. 
The  piles  are  extended  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  with  a  top 
section  composed  of  steel  and 
concrete,  which  are  in  turn  capped 
with  concrete  pads  to  form  the 
foundations  for  the  two-story  base¬ 
mentless  structure.  The  building 
is  framed  with  structural  steel  and 
enclosed  in  iron  spot  buff  face 
brick.  Adequate  footings  and 
strength  in  the  steel  frame  were 
wisely  included  to  permit  future 
third  and  fourth  stories  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  future  growth. 

As  evidenced  by  the  photograph. 


the  building  is  simple  and  clean- 
cut  in  its  exterior  design,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  orderliness  of  the  interior 
arrangements.  The  main  entrance 
to  the  building  is  marked  by  a 
stainless  steel  reproduction  of  the 
new^aper’s  masthead  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  beautiful  oriental  red 
marble  facing  on  the  second  floor 
overhang  over  the  entrance.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  building, 
an  amply  wide  driveway  leads  to 
the  circulation  department  truck 
dock,  the  parking  lot  and  the 
truck  garage.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  building  is  located  the 
railroad  siding  from  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Railroad  by  means  of  which 
rolls  of  paper  are  delivered  to 
the  plant. 

Multiple  glass  entrance  doors 
lead  to  the  public  lobby,  which 
contains  the  counter  where  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  public  can  be  con¬ 
ducted.  Visible  through  clear- 
glass  vision  panels  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  lobby  is  the  main 
business  office  for  general  ac¬ 
counting,  and  further  to  the  rear 
of  this  area  is  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  through  which  copy  is 
processed  and  routed  via  a  vertical 
hoist  to  the  second  floor  compos¬ 
ing  room.  This  entire  area  is  fully 
air-conditioned,  amply  lighted  with 
fluorescent  louver  shielded  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  set  flush  and  integral 
with  the  suspended  metal  pan 
acoustic  ceiling.  All  piping,  wir¬ 
ing  and  duct  work  is  concealed 
above  the  suspended  ceiling.  Rest¬ 


ful  colors  blend  with  the  asphalt 
tile  flooring  and  combine  with  all 
other  features  to  create  a  fine 
working  atmosphere.  A  system 
of  underfloor  ducts  for  both  the 
first  and  second  floors  provides 
raceways  for  electric  and  tele¬ 
phone  wiring,  so  that  outlets  can 
be  establish^  in  any  desired  desk 
location  without  the  need  of  run¬ 
ning  long  exposed  extensions  of 
wire. 

Accessible  from  the  first  floor 
lobby,  a  stair  tower  leads  to  the 
second  floor  offices,  shown  in 
Figure  2,  which  contain  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  city  desk  departments 
with  adjoining  areas  devoted  to 
such  uses  as  library,  sports,  re¬ 
write,  conference,  press  service 
machines,  all  like  the  first  floor 
offices  in  acoustically  treated,  air- 
conditioned  spaces.  Fluorescent 
lighting  fixtures  are  mounted  on 
the  suspended  ceiling  and  concen¬ 
tric  ringed  outlets  diffuse  the  con¬ 
ditioned  air.  Again,  all  piping, 
wiring  and  duct  work  is  concealed 
and  a  clean-cut  appearance  en- 
haiKCs  the  efficiency  of  the  plant 
layout. 

The  rear  of  the  second  floor 
offices,  and  directly  connected 
thereto,  is  the  large  and  commo¬ 
dious  composing  room  in  an  area 
completely  free  of  building  col¬ 
umns,  where  a  battery  of  twenty- 
two  linotype  machines,  together 
with  ad  letter  machines,  proof 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


QUIET  AND  EFFICIENT  is  the  layout  in  the  new  68x110  plant  of 
the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  News.  General  Manager  Clifford  G. 
Ferris  has  an  oak-paneled  office.  The  paper  is  printed  on  a  Duplex 
flatbed  press. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Newsday  Installs 
New  Wood  Press 


Celebrating  its  11th  anniversary 
on  Sept.  4,  Newsday,  Long  Island 
daily,  has  launch^  a  program 
of  modernization  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  unexcelled  pressroom  fa¬ 
cilities  for  this  rapidly  expanding 
paper  whose  circulation  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  150,000. 


composite  pile  foundation  and 
separated  at  points  of  contact 
from  the  balance  of  the  stnic- 
Continued  from  page  49  ture  with  cork  insulation. 

The  walls  of  the  pressroom  are 


Bergen  Record 


As  Joseph  F.  Yauch  general  IHrsitive  pressure  air  supply  and 

manager  of  Newsday  points  out.  the  roof  over  the  area  is  cooled  car  where  it  can  pick  up 

th<»  nanpr  u/ric  ciiflFprinfr  frr^m  UlSlIOnS  Ot  !•  lOrnDCrg,  tYOOG  •  ciimm4»rt5firv»  unth  n  rOOf  SnraV  _ _ ii  ...!aU  ^  _ 


presses  and  other  pi^s  of  equip-  lined  from  floor  to  underside  of 
ment,  are  arranged  in  an  orderly  roof  with  easy-to-clean  glazed 
manner  to  expedite  the  flow  of  building  tile.  Evenly  distributed 
work.  This  area  is  acousti^ly  supply  and  exhaust  ventilation 
treated  to  reduce  the  high  level  humidity  control  provide  an 

of  noise  resulting  from  the  opera-  gven  flow  of  air  throughout  the 
tion  of  the  linotype  ma^nes.  entire  press  department  area,  in- 
Plain,  efficient  fluorescent  lighting  during  the  reel  and  paper  storage 
fixtures  evenly  distribute  a  high  room. 

level  of  illumination  throughout  electric  pick-up  truck  moves 

the  area.  The  composing  room  across  a  portable  magnesium 
is  mechanically  ventilated  with  bridge  over  the  gap  between  build- 


the  paper  was  suffering  from 
growing  pains  and  the  need  was 
acute  for  a  faster  press  run.  Max¬ 
imum  newspaper  production  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  was  a 
“must”.  To  meet  this  situation, 
new  machinery  was  ordered  which 
is  capable  of  producing  a  64-page 
tabloid  size  paper  at  the  rate  of 
60.000  copies  per  hour. 

Built  to  meet  their  special  re- 


Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  on 
the  paper’s  11th  anniversary  as 
new  VVood  press  goes  into  service. 


in  summertime  wth  a  r^f  spray  paper  roll  with  a  clamp  device 


inking  device  which  provides  a 
continuous  ink  film,  adjustable  to 
column  length  and  marginal 
width.  Page  cutoffs,  within  the 
fountain,  keep  ink  from  being 
deposited  on  blankets  when  no 


system.  To  withstand  the  heavy 
wear  and  tear  to  which  this  room 
is  subjected,  the  floor  is  finished 
with  a  special  heavy  industrial 
grade  of  asphalt  tile.  It  is  in  this 
area  then  that  copy  is  received 


and  transport  the  roll  into  the 
storage  area.  Paper  rolls  are 
likewise  moved  from  the  storage 
area  to  a  dolly  on  tracks  built  into 
the  floor  alongside  the  presses. 
Switches  and  turntables  in  the 


from  the  several  departments  carry  the  paper  roll  to  a 

where  it  originates,  is  transformed  ^bere  it  can  be  placed 


into  type,  proof  read,  locked  in 


iiiKcis  wiicii  iiu  ‘  j  .  1,  .  three-roll  reels  of  the 

-  -  . y- -  -  naner  is  run  This  avoids  the  forms,  and  taken  to  the  adja- 

quirements  by  Wo^  Newspaper  of  :utting -  rubber  cent  stereotype  departiwnt  where  P  ^oll,  the  aufo- 

Machinery  Corporation  of  Plain-  from  inking  rollers.  matrices  are  impressed  on  the 

field,  N.  J.,  the  new  4-unit  press  p^^er  is  furnished  by  General  ^VP®  ^nd  from  hem  are  cast  into  a  wire  convevor  system  which 

Electric  unit  drive,  coupled  with  c^ved  metal  plates  whi^  fit  on 

their  latest  type  electronic  con-  t  'ig  and  mailing  room,  as  shown 

troller  which  give  smooth  DC  .  Although  ^he  stereot^e  room  4.  The  papers  are 

operation  from  AC  supply.  entirely  open  to  e  .  ^  counted,  tied  into  bundles  and 

•  .  .  ,  .  ,,  .-  Newsday  was  established  in  room,  a  smoke  cu  am  -  imo  the  waiting  trucks 

1940  by  Alicia  Patterson  and  !"8;.P’“""®8ative  pressure  in  ven-  distribution, 
being  met  promptly  and  efficiently.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim.  Original  “g  lh‘s  area,  prevente  he  The  complex  ventilating  and  air- 


with  double  folder  incorporates 
exclusive  features  designed  to 
speed  production  and  make  it 
possible  to  put  papers  on  sale 
more  rapidly.  Ilius,  a  steadily 


L  pres,  equipment  consi^d  of  .wo 


conditioning  systems  are  served  by 
two  separate  fan  systems,  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  13.000  cubic 
feet  to  serve  the  first  floor  area. 


hoTsirrn  a  garagrin  Hem^^^^  the  composing  roorn  or  near 
s  ates  that  maxmum  p^uction  ^  I  four  years  ago,  four  hy  offices.  When  the  curved 

hr^i^il  ®  Newsday  press  additional  units  were  installed  in  stereotype  plates  are  ready,  a  plate 

Si  f  a  new  plant  situated  on  a  five-acre  ^nveyor  at  eame  and  a  sinele  system  with  separate 

wnt  f9u.p-  tract  in  Garden  aty,  L.  I.  Since  ^hem  on  a  straight  line  horizontal  ^  controls  and  a  capacity  of 

S’tiV  tPr  '  T  then,  the  pressroom,  composing-  '"to  the  12.000  cubic  feet  ner  minute  to 

^sfon  rnS  »  pncumat.c  ^oom.  executive  offices  and  ware-  the  press  cylinder  ^here  they  are  ^  air^onditioned  and  ven- 

tension  control  and  tensionplate  bouse  facilities  have  had  to  be  al-  .the  nin  of  ffie  effition.  ^^^d  floor. 


lockup. 

According  to  Alan  Woods, 
Newsday’s  production  manager, 
other  accessories  include:  Web 
break  detectors  which  stop  the 


press  and  hold  the 


most  doubled  in  area. 

The  two,  3-unit  presses  in  use 
up  to  the  present  time  were  only 
capable  of  printing  96  pages  with 
the  result  that  considerable  adver- 


Emphasis  is  again  placed  here  on 
the  straightest,  shortest  and  un¬ 
interrupted  flow  of  P!-;^;«=tion  ^^„;nment  spaces  where  it  is  com- 


Approximately  80%  of 
treated  air  is  returned  to 


.  ■  T  ij‘t  1&3U11  iiiai  \.uii3iuc.iai.fic  auvti-  a-  •  .u.,  av  and  Bcain  distributed.  The  air- 

:  vStil'ator  SL^^ToLucarteatmeS  be’-  conditioning  syst^  operates  aut^ 


of  space.  The  new  press  with  its 
which  blow  filtered  and,  when  ,L:ii 


tensive  acoustical  treatment 

128  nai><*  rannritv  will  maW<*  it  comes  evident  when  the  huge 
PO^^bll  for  NeSiday  to  publish  hank  of  presses  is  in  ope^tion 
tf>r*  h#»av\/-Hiittz  r  -  -  To  minimize  the  vibration,  the 


nancrl^fm^^f  conveyors  to  carry  more  advertising  than  the  ,  . 

wmII  if  1,  ^  current  25,000,000  lines  per  year,  hank  of  presses  rests  upon  an  iso- 

which  has  been  mechanized  and  k  j  lated  slab  of  concrete  15  feet 


includes  a  wire-tying  machine 
A  double  folder  is  arranged  to 
include  double  formers  and  two 
individual  folding,  cutting  and  de¬ 
livery  units.  Each  unit  is  built 
into  a  single-piece  casting  to  as¬ 
sure  permanent  alignment  of  all 
parts,  while  shear  pins  are  em- 


Plant  Expansion 
Begun  al  Madison 


wide,  130  feet  long  and  about  6 
feet  thick,  supported  on  its  own 


Excavation  work  has  been  start¬ 
ed  for  the  new  press  and  mailing 
room  addition  for  Madison  News- 


ployed  in  the  folding  roller  and  papers,  Inc.,  adjacent  to  the  pres- 
cutting  cylinder  mountings  (and  ent  building.  The  new  three-story 
elsewhere  on  the  press)  to  avoid  wing  will  cost  about  $75,000.  The 
costly  breaks  due  to  paper  chokes,  entire  project,  including  a  new 
To  provide  utmost  stability,  sub-  press  and  other  equipment,  will 
structures  consist  of  cast-iron  cost  between  $250,000  and  $300,- 
framings  and  bedplates  10  inches  000.  The  new  press  will  be  geared 
thick.  Press  units  are  housed  in  to  produce  36,000  64-page  papers 
10-inch  steel  frames  at  the  cylin-  per  hour.  To  prevent  vibration 
der  bearing  section.  All  cylinders,  from  the  400-ton  press  in  the  other 
form  roller  bearings  and  driving  wings  of  the  plant,  the  new  build- 
members  ru.i  on  anti-.'riction  bear-  ing  will  be  isolated  from  other 
ings  w!;h  peers  housed  in  oil-  units. 

fight  ca'ings  with  force-feed  lu-  The  building  comprises  62,000 
brication.  square  feet  of  area  and  approxi- 

Each  unit  is  fed  by  a  patented  mately  1,116,000  cubic  feet. 


1/40  SCALE  model  of  8-uait 
Goss  Headliner  is  studied  by  Tol¬ 
edo  Blade  executives:  Left  to  right 
— Don  Wiley,  director  of  produc¬ 
tion;  Joe  Myers,  pressroom  forC' 


matically  in  all  seasons,  with 
steam  and  well  water  as  the  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooling  media,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Condensed  steam  is  returned  to 
the  boiler  and  the  chilled  water 
which  leaves  the  cooling  coils  sup¬ 
plies  the  roof  spray  system  over 
the  composing  room.  A  separate 
fan  svstem  provides  7,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  ventilation 
for  the  huge  motors  of  the  presses, 
and  is  automatically  controlled  to 
operate  in  unison  with  the  pressw 
themselves.  Exhaust  ventilation  is 
designed  to  prevent  pressure  ri^ 
ing  and  unbalance  throughout  the 
building. 

Steam  is  generated  by  two  steel 
tube  boilers,  each  rated  at  25.000 
E.D.R.,  continually  fired  by  full 
and  automatic  horizontal  rotary- 
type  fuel  oil-burners.  TIic  office 
area  is  heated  by  a  zoned  t\v> 
pipe  reverse  return  clo'cd  hot 
water  system.  A  combination  of 
exterior  and  interior  controls  bal- 


man;  and  Fred  Winch,  mechanical  ances  the  simnly  of  heat  through- 
superintendent.  out  the  building. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Look,  No  Hands! 
Newsprint  LiH 

By  James  Montagncs 

A  new  link  belt  rolator  which 
eliminates  any  man-handling  of 
newsprint  rolls  from  the  moment 
they  are  unloaded  from  the  truck 
until  they  reach  their  storage  or 
pressroom  destination,  is  now  in 
operation  at  the  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail,  morning  daily. 

The  conveyor  was  built  special¬ 
ly  for  the  paper  by  Link  Belt 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Trucks  drive  up  to  the  loading 
platform  of  the  new  basement  and 
sub-basement  newsprint  storage 


Charlotte  Datty 
Restyled  In  Bodoni 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
has  new  headline  and  body  type 
throughout,  and  a  new  make-up 
style.  It  was  the  first  re-styling 
of  the  83-year-old  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  many  years. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  newspaper 
designer  of  New  York,  directed 
the  revamping  of  the  Observer, 
which  becomes  the  55th  American 
newspaper  to  be  redesigned  by 
this  specialist  in  the  field  of  typ¬ 
ography  and  eye-appeal. 

Under  his  re-styling,  the  Ob¬ 
server  is  now  using  Bodoni  type 
exclusively  for  news  and  feature 
heads,  and  the  body  type  is  7  Vi 


building.  Here  the  driver  unloads  Automatic  loading  point  of  Link  belt  rolator  in  the  Toronto  Globe  an  8 Vi  point  slug. 


the  five  or  nine  rolls  of  news- 


&  Mail's  newsprint  storage  building. 


print,  each  weighing  1,500  pounds.  ...  „  .  ,  .  .  .  . 

The  rolls  as  they  come  ^  the  with  rolls  stacked  m  sub-basement 
truck  are  lined  up  with  the  rolling  three  tiers  and  in  hasenient  In 
loading  platform,  and  one  roll  at  fo*?- 


Enquirer's  Files 
Pul  on  Mitrofiim 


The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  li- 


fore  the  change-over,  the  body 
type  of  the  newspaper  was  7  point 
on  a  7  Vi  slug,  and  several  fain- 
ilies  of  type  were  being  used  in 
the  headlines. 

“Bodoni  type  is  dynamic  and 
distinguished,”  commented  Mr, 


brary  now  has  a  Kodagraph  Film  Farrar.  ‘  It  is  serious  and  sensibly 


a  time  rolls  onto’  the  loader.  Elec-  ^s  well  as  thermostatic  Kill  Qll  nillllllllll  “Bodoni  type  is  dynamic  and 

trie  switches  at  indoor  and  out-  hydrostatic  con^olled  to  sea-  -j-jjg  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  li-  distinguished,  commented  Mr, 
door  loading  platforms  set  the  ma-  newsprint.  Enough  news-  ^  Kodagraph  Film  Farrar.  ‘  It  is  serious  and  sensibly 

chincry  in  operation.  As  the  roll-  ^  stacked  in  the  press-  Reader  from  Cleveland  Microfilm,  with  P<>wer  and 

ing  platform  rolls  to  put  the  news-  Harry  Pence,  head  librarian,  precision.  Bodoni,  as  ^eodore 

print  on  an  open  steel  platform.  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  march,  volumes  Low  Devinne  wrote,  is  the  very 

a  conveyor  belt  with  rolator  starts  evening  daily  Toronto  paper  from  Jan.  1,  1926,  essence  of  good  ta^e  and  clarity, 

up,  comes  through  the  open  steel  which  is  to  be  printed  date,  will  have  been  micro-  Mr.  Farrar  said  Bodoni  type  has 

platform  and  lifts  the  newsprint  plant  starting  early  next  fljjjigjj  Afterwards,  older  vol-  won  more  honors  for  distinguished 


The  conveyor  belt  carries  the 
roll  of  newsprint  either  to  base-  _  ,  r 

ment  or  sub-basement  storage  Pafl||ra||  planl 
rooms  where  it  automatically  rolls  ^ 

fmm  u;Vi,>r^  PIIu;,>II  P-irlr  To  House  'Universal' 


microfilmed  legibility  than  any  other  type. 


from  where  Ellwell  Parker  electric 
hydraulic  clamp-type  tiering  ma- 


The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demo- 


from  files  of  the  Ohio  State  The  noted  type  specialist  was 
Archaeological  Library  in  Colum-  employed  to  re-d«ign  the  Cro- 
bus,  instead  of  the  Enquirer’s.  server  by  Ralph  Nicholson^,  who 

recently  became  editor  and  pub- 
,  ,  -  Usher,  succeeding  the  late  Curtis 

iradc  S  PM  Johnson. 

^  ,  Under  the  new  system  all  heads 

T.  J.  Stulz,  secretai7-treasurer  are  set  on  machines,  and  all  heads 


Parade's  PM 


chmes  of  one-ton  capacity  carry  crat  building  is  being  enlarged  to  p^.^de.  announces  the  appoint-  flus^left  ireamw  Iw^ 
the  roHs  for  stacking.  house  a  new  Goss  Universal  48-  ^g^  Carl  Metash  as  pr^uc-  eni’J  Ixcei  foi^  r^e^ 

If  the  newsprint  ,s  destined  for  page  press  and  an  expanded  bus,-  th>n  manager.  ^^d  iKw  iyle  of  nSre- 


the  pressroom  on  street-level,  the  ness  office.  Publisher  Edwin  J. 


tion  manager. 

Mr.  Metash  has  been  with  Neo 


uiticc.  ruoiisaici  ...  j^lr.  Metash  has  been  with  Neo  ’  ,,,h»c  nictures  on  nearlv 

conveyor  carries  the  roll  of  news-  Paxton  said  the  improvement  pro-  Gravure  Printing  Co.  as  plant 


pnnt  up,  deposits  it  through  a  gram  will  cost  $200,000.  A  new  superintendent, 
loading  platform  onto  a  wooden  Linotype  for  advertising  composi- 
oak  conveyor  belt,  which  carries  tion  is  included  in  the  equipment 
the  roll  up  at  a  grade  to  the  press-  purchases.  (lAicArf  DpIifAf 

room  level,  where  the  belt  stops  The  Siun-Democrat’s  present  16-  WviJwli  i%viiivJ 

for  ten  seconds  to  allow  men  to  page  press,  us^  since  1920,  has  WilUam  G^ 
_ _ I _ 11  r  °  \  _ e _ 


every  page. 

On  the  editorial  page  the  mast¬ 
head  is  moved  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  editorials  are  nm  under  double 
column  heads.  News-type  heads 
composing  are  run  over  all  syndicated  coi¬ 


led  to  ; 

water  T  wooden  conveyor  is  made  up  of  1952. 
s  sup-  L  of  oak  each  the  size  and 

I  over  i"  curved  design  of  a  standard  news- 
parate  j  Print  dolly. 

cubic  :  The  automatic  electric  switches 

ilatioo  ■/  controlling  the  system  can  be  op- 
resses.  ^  crated  to  set  the  system  in  opera- 
led  to  -  1*00  from  any  loading  or  unload- 

jresses  '^*8  platform.  The  entire  system  is 
tion  h  fo  allow  loading  at  four 

re  ris-  and  unloading  at  three  lev- 

lut  the  of  a  roll  of  newsprint  a  min¬ 

ute.  The  whole  operation  is  auto- 
steel  '  f*’®  timing  is  controlled 

25  000  ®  series  of  time  relays.  In  case 

IV  full  i  f*’®.  conveyor  goes  out  of  operation 
ro’arv-  **'''*  process  of  handling 

oflice  ■  "cwsprint  or  through  a  break  in 

J  f'v>  I  power  lines,  a  one-ton _ 

J  1,-.  I  portable  electric  hoist  can  be  op- 


take  the  newsprint  and  roll  it  been  sold  to  the  Tupelo  (Miss.)  room  foreman  of  Passaic  (N.  J.)  umns,  which  are  carried  either  on 

onto  a  dolly  for  rail  storage  on  Journal.  Installation  of  the  new  Herald-News,  retired  Sept.  24  the  editorial  page  or  the  page  op- 

or  near  the  presses.  The  transverse  press  is  scheduled  by  January,  after  45  years  of  service.  Arthur  posite  it. 


Nelson  has  replaced  him. 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Acquires  Properly 

The  Journal  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  oper¬ 
ating  radio  and  tv  stations,  has 
purchased  land  and  buildings  im¬ 
mediately  east  of  the  present  Jour¬ 
nal  building. 

The  site  represents  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $360,000  and  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  pun^ase  and  assembly 
^  a  number  of  properties  into  one 
ownership  over  a  period  of  years. 
Fourteen  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  occupy  the  present  build¬ 
ings.  Donald  B.  Abert,  business 


vail  rut  I 

crated  from  the  street-level  to  RESTYLED  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  is  viewed  with  pride  by  fleft  manager  of  the  J^rnM,  said  tne  e 
either  basement.  to  right)  Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  designer;  Clarence  Capps,  mechanical  are  to  inunedrate  pi^  tor 

The  newsprint  storage  basement  superintendent;  Versal  H.  Oakley,  pressroom  foreman;  Ralph  Nkhol-  veloping  the  site  for  the  Jounwis 
will  hold  2,500  tons  of  newsprint,  son,  editor-publisher;  and  Ernest  B.  Hunter,  managing  editor.  own  use.  1 
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$100,000  Invested 


Photo-Composing 
Methods  Viewed 
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in  Carlsbad  Plant 

The  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 
Argus  held  open^ouse  in  its  new 
newspaper  plant  Sept.  16,  and  a 
crowd  estimated  by  the  newspaper 
at  2,000  visited  the  plant. 

Carlsbad’s  daily  newspaper  has 
been  in  its  new  quarters  since 
July.  The  new  building  alone  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000. 

The  building,  80  by  100  feet,  is 
of  masonry  construction  through¬ 
out,  and  has  a  face-brick  and  ter- 
razzo  finish.  The  one-story  struc¬ 
ture  was  built  to  accommodate  a 
second  floor  when  more  space  is 
desired. 

A  32-page  Hoe  press,  capable  of 
printing  three  colors  in  addition 
to  black,  with  a  speed  of  27,000 
papers  an  hour,  has  been  installed. 
This  press  formerly  was  used  by 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

The  new  building  has  refrigerat¬ 
ed  air-conditioning,  central  heating 
and  fluorescent  lighting.  There  is 
a  special  storage  room  for  news¬ 
print,  and  a  darkroom  and  engrav¬ 
ing  department.  A  combination 
photographer  -  engraver  takes  and 
develops  the  newspaper’s  pictures 
and  processes  them  on  a  Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver. 

Floyd  B.  Rigdon  is  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Current-Argus. 
Jack  Sitton,  formerly  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-News,  is  editor.  Bill 
Colvert  is  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Current- 
Argus  had  52  pages  (without 
comics),  and  another  had  32 
pages. 

Big  (alch— $1,000 

^Howard  Pinnock,  stereotyper 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
won  the  Chinook,  Wash.,  Salmon 
Derby’s  top  prize  of  $1,000  when 
he  landed  a  SO^und,  214-ounce 
catch  the  last  day  of  the  Chinook 
and  Astoria  derbies. 


INTEREST  IN  RESEARCH  at  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
will  bring  New  York  State  publishers  there  in  January.  Making  plans 
are:  Left  to  right,  front — Louis  G.  Buisch,  Homell  Tribune;  Edward 
J.  Hughes,  Port  Chester  Item,  NYSPA  president;  Karl  Thiesing,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary;  rear — Dr.  Mark  Ellingson,  RIT  president,  and  John 
E.  Heselden,  NYSPA  staff. 

'Red'  Mitchell  Retires  Publishers  Plan 
As  Pressroom  Boss 

Frank  “Red”  Mitchell  is  trad¬ 
ing  the  roar  of  his  newspaper 
press  for  the  squeak  of  a  rcKk- 
ing  chair  and  the 
whirr  of  a  Ashing 

“Red”  retir- 
ing  as  foreman  of 
the  pressroom  of 
the  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat 

In  the 

the  Democrat 
will  be  printed  in 
the  plant  of  the  Mitchell 
Daily  Times,  un¬ 
der  the  recently-announced  morn¬ 
ing-evening  publication  setup  of 
the  papers.  The  Democrat’s  plant 
is  to  be  sold. 

“Red,”  who’s  been  printing 
Democrats  for  52  years,  got  print¬ 
er’s  ink  in  his  blood  when  he  was 
only  15  years  old  and  flrst  joined 
the  Democrat  staff. 


Laboralory  Visit 

At  the  special  urging  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Frank  Gannett,  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association 
has  arranged  for  its  Winter  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  14-16  in  Rochester  so 
members  may  see  firsthand  the 
evidences  of  a  “printing  revolu¬ 
tion”  in  the  modern  laboratory  of 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

RIT,  which  is  receiving  consid¬ 
erable  Anancial  support  from  news¬ 
paper  publishers  for  its  research 
program,  will  be  host  to  about 
175  association  members. 

Plans  for  the  Winter  meeting 
were  made  in  a  pre-convention 
session  Oct.  3  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  association  and 
Dr.  Mark  Ellingson,  president  of 
RIT  and  members  of  his  staff. 

An  inspection  tour  of  Eastman 
House,  the  new  photographic  mu¬ 
seum  center  also  is  set  as  a  part 
of  the  program. 


NEW  PLANT* MODERNIZATION 
PRODUaiON  LAYOUTS 


A  FEW  OF  OUR 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
OVER  OUR  35  YEARS 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
Milwaukee,  Wi$. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  TIMES 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

OUR  MOCHURI  ON  RIQUIST 

MORTON  L.  PERIIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
100  West  Monroe  Building,  Chicago  3,  lllinole 


Ginn  to  LaSalle 

Paul  Ginn,  former  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat-Capital,  recently 
accepted  the  same  position  on  the 
LaSalle  (Ill.)  Daily  News-Tribune. 
Mr.  Ginn  succeeds  Earl  Stevenson, 
now  press  superintendent  in  the 
Chicago  plant  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

'Universal'  In  N.M. 

The  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Albuquerque  Tribune  will 
be  rolling  off  new  Goss  Universal 
semi-cylindrical  presses  soon.  Be¬ 
ing  installed  are  two  units  capable 
t  of  roUii^  32  pages  each. 


For  the  past  several  weeks  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  graphic  arts  Arms  have 
been  witnessing  demonstrations  of 
photographic  composition  in  the 
plant  of  Typographic  Service,  Inc., 
1027  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  complete  photographic 
composition  unit  comprises  the 
Intertype  Fotosetter,  the  American 
Type  Founder’s  Hadego  and  the 
Pruning  Whiteprinter.  The  new 
service  offered  by  Typo,  one  of 
the  largest  advertising  typogra¬ 
phers  in  the  world,  had  been  in 
the  planning  stage  for  several 
months. 

Earl  N.  Godshall,  of  Intertype’s 
Engineering  Fotosetter  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  at  Typo’s  plant  for 
several  weeks  giving  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  instructions.  The  trade 
has  been  highly  impressed  by  the 
unit. 

So  far,  the  demonstrations  have 
been  conAned  to  graphic  arts  tech¬ 
nicians.  Future  tra^  educational 
programs  are  scheduled  for  news¬ 
papers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Sam  Dalton,  president  of  Typo 
graphic  Service,  said  photographic 
composition  is  particularly  adapted 
to  work  that  is  designated  for  off¬ 
set  or  gravure  because  the  film 
negative  is  ready  for  contact  with 
the  plate.  It  also  can  be  used  to 
advantage  with  photo-engraving. 

New  Argus-leader 
Plant  Announced 

Plans  for  a  new  Sioux  Falb 
(S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  building 

were  announced  by  E.  J.  Kahler,  | 
manager,  at  the  recent  annual  pic¬ 
nic  of  Argus-Leader  employes. 

(Construction  is  expected  to  be¬ 
gin  in  1952  on  property  purchased 
three  years  ago.  The  fire  at  the 
Argus-Leader  plant  last  April  27, 
which  destroyed  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  offices  of  the  newspaper, 
has  hastened  the  new  building 
plans,  Mr.  Kahler  stated. 

“It  will  be  a  new  and  modem 
newspaper  plant  with  the  latest  in 
equipment  and  conveniences,”  he 
told  the  employes. 

The  Argus-Leader  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  press  formerly  used  by 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times. 
The  press  will  double  the  present 
Argus-Leader  press  capacity  and 
will  provide  color  as  an  added 
feature.  Work  on  the  new  press- ; 
room  to  permit  erection  of  tta 
press  will  be  the  first  project  oi 
the  new  building. 


New  England  Dale 

The  13th  annual  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
is  scheduled  Nov.  3-4  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston.  Howard  E.  Si¬ 
mons,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican-Republican,  is  president. 
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The  performance  of  the  6-unit 
Hoe  Color-Convertible  Press 
installed  in  1949  to  print 
the  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
has  been  so  satisfactory  that  a 
second  6-unit  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
has  now  been  ordered  for  ^ 

these  Gannett  newspapers,  Jf 

to  meet  increased  circulation  S 

and  production  requirements  » 
with  reserved  capacity  for 
emergency  conditions. 


tie  •**^»e  fl^'OOO 

00.- 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Printers  Trained 
in  High  School 

Six  young  members  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  force  of  the  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record  re¬ 
ceived  their  training  as  printers  in 
the  local  high  school. 

The  Sentinel-Record  is  published 
by  C.  E.  Palmer,  who  is  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette 
and  Daily  News  and  the  El  Dorado 
Daily  News  and  Times.  Union 
printers  went  on  strike  at  Texar¬ 
kana  and  El  Dorado  in  July  1950. 
Union  printers  at  Hot  Springs  re¬ 
fused  to  strike,  but  finally  quit 
their  jobs  individually  on  the 
grouDch  there  were  not  enough 
union  men  left  to  handle  both 
morning  and  evening  editions. 

Employment  of  the  high  school 
trainees  by  the  Hot  Springs  news¬ 
papers  began  in  May  1951  when 
a  young  woman  was  hired  who 
had  just  completed  one  and  one- 
half  years  of  training  as  an  operat¬ 
or  in  the  high  school  printing  de¬ 
partment.  Subsequently,  five  young 
men  were  hired  who  had  received 
varying  degrees  of  training  in  the 
high  school  print  shop.  Some  of 
them  also  had  gained  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  other  shops  before  their 
employment  in  the  Sentinel-Record 
composing  room. 

The  Hot  Springs  high  school’s 
printing  department  offers  a  fa¬ 
miliarization  course  to  junior  high 
school  students  and  two  years  of 
additional  training  in  senior  high. 
The  students  gain  practical  experi¬ 
ence  by  printing  the  school  news¬ 
paper  and  such  school  supplies  as 
records,  report  cards  and  tickets. 

The  composing  room  employes, 
all  high  in  the  praise  of  the  high 
school  printing  department  and 
appreciative  of  the  job  it  did  in 
preparing  them  for  a  well-paying 
career  are:  Bill  E.  Maughan,  Joe 
Bob  McAdams,  John  Aughen- 
baugh,  Preston  Jones,  Deanne 
Brewer  Riley,  only  feminine  staff 
member;  Eionald  Pittman,  and 
Stanley  Slaten. 

How  did  the  idea  or  hiring  high 


NOW  IT’S  OFFICIAL — Publisher  Charles  B.  McCabe,  at  left,  and 
Brooklyn  Borough  President  John  Cashmore,  at  right,  watch  as  Mayor 
Impelliteri  starts  the  new  color-convertible  Hoe  press  in  the  New  York 
.Mirror’s  new  Brooklyn  plant.  The  Mirror’s  three  plants  now  house 
73  press  units. 

school  printers  originate?  The 
boys  in  the  back  shop  can  thank 
Mrs.  Riley  (Miss  Brewer  at  the 
time)  who  was  fresh  out  of  high 
school  and  seeking  employment. 

In  she  came  to  Leo  R.  McCoy, 
composing  room  superintendent, 
and  laid  her  cards  on  the  table. 

She  had  had  one  and  a  half  years 
of  Linotype  operation  just  prior  to 
her  graduation  in  May,  1951,  and 
wanted  to  go  to  work.  She  did. 

So  it  was  on  this  basis  that 
McCoy  put  out  feelers  in  regard 
to  other  high  school  printers  and 
gradually  a  steady,  reliable  com¬ 
posing  room  crew  began  to  take 
shape.  Tramp  printers  and  drifters 
were  weeded  out  and  permanent 
composing  room  crews,  both  eve¬ 
ning  and  morning  staffs  took 
form  and  have  remained  intact. 

Two  other  newcomers  to  the 
composing  room  are  John  K. 

Taylor  and  William  H.  Richard¬ 
son,  both  graduates  of  Southern 
school  of  printing  at  Nashville, 

Tenn.,  sponsored  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 


'Preacher'  Retires 

Herbert  G.  (Preacher)  Monroe, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  printer,  has 
retired  after  a  career  which  began 
in  1903  when  he  became  an  office 
boy  for  the  late  editor.  Major 
John  S.  Cohen.  He  also  served 
as  office  boy  for  Grantland  Rice. 


Elrod 


produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago  14 


The  wUe  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  fore- 
men  demends 
accurecy  because  there  are  client-com¬ 
plaints  when  even  a  perfect  plate  and 
perfect  mat  do  not  seem  to  hold  up. 

Time-lags  a  lock-up  are  costly. 
Y«xir  chases  may  re  at  fault.  Many 
exacting  executives  have  found  we 
bring  a  new  accuracy  —  and  economyt 
to  every  operation.  Consult  •  .  . 


RITIERICnn  STEEL 

CHRSE  CO.  31  31  FORTY  EIGHTH  RVENUE 
LONG  ISUND  CITY  I.  NEW  YORK 
fcr  sale  by  alt  dealers 


Micro-Pholo  Service 
Fiims  Vindicafor 

When  the  Youngstown  (O.) 
Vindicator  decided  to  microfilm 
its  600,000  pages  of  backfiles,  a 
chute  was  built  from  the  storage 
floor  to  an  adjoining  roof  so  that 
the  elevator  in  a  nearby  building 
could  be  used. 

Micro-Photo  Service  Bureau, 
Cleveland,  specialists  in  newspaper 
microfilming  now  handling  current 
Vindicator  is.sues,  were  awarded 
the  contract  for  this  project.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  six  tons  of  book 
files  are  record  copies  of  many  of 
the  Youngstown  area’s  earliest 
newspapers,  with  some  publica¬ 
tions  dating  back  to  well  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Two  50-Year  Men 
Honored  by  Daily 

Raymond  E.  Gooley,  pressman, 
and  Charles  P.  Keller,  printer, 
each  with  50  years  of  service  with 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trihuiie, 
were  guests  of  honor  recently  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Tribune. 
Members  of  the  Tribune’s  press¬ 
room  and  composing  room  staffs 
were  guests. 

In  addition  to  engraved  gold 
wrist  watches  from  the  Tribune. 
Mr.  Gooley  and  Mr.  Keller  re¬ 
ceived  gifts  from  their  respective 
departments.  Talks  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  their  services  were  given 
by  F.  A.  Miller,  president  and 
editor,  and  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Tribune. 

Missouri  Dale 


Printing  School 
In  New  Building 


A  school  for  training  printcTs,  K 
journalists,  and  printer-journalists 
especially  for  the  small  mid-  S 
Western  type  of  newspapers,  dedi- 1 
cated  a  new  $250,000  building  it 
South  Dakota  State  College  on 
Sept.  15. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Byrne,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  higher  education  for 
Oregon,  delivered  the  dedicator) 
address.  State  Officials,  press  as¬ 
sociation  officers,  and  college  ad¬ 
ministrators  participated  in  tht 
event.  Most  of  the  state  nern- 
papers  were  represented,  and  sev¬ 
eral  publishers  and  journalism  fi 
school  administrators  from  adjoin- V 
ing  states  were  on  hand. 

Lawrence  Tompkins,  presiden: 
of  the  Tompkins  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  of  Chicago,  led  of!  t^ 
afternoon  newspaper  sessions  with 
a  discussion  on  small  plant  layout 
and  equipment.  He  is  the  first 
graduate  of  the  school,  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.S.  degree  from  the 
college  in  1923  with  a  major  ii 
printing. 

Frank  P.  Leslie,  Jr.,  division 
manager  of  the  John  Leslie  Papt: 
C!o.  of  St.  Paul,  presented  the 
school  with  a  collection  of  rare 
books  dealing  with  the  graphic 
arts.  The  library  will  be  know 
as  the  William  R.  Seater  Memorii 
Library,  named  after  a  long-time 
representative  of  the  company  whc 
died  early  this  year. 

The  department  of  Printing  and 
Rural  Journalism,  as  it  is  known, 
is  one  of  the  few  college  dep^- 
ments  offering  a  combinatiot 
course  in  printing  and  journalism.  | 
and  also  one  of  the  few  to  train 
personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of 
weekly  newspapers  for  all-round 
hands. 

The  Sohool  of  Printing  was  «• 
tablished  in  1919.  In  1924  Dr 
Byrne,  then  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  combined  the  printing  and 
journalism  courses  to  make  a  four- 
year  degree  course  in  printing  and 
journalism.  Later  the  curriculum 
was  revised  to  make  it  a  five-yta-' 
course,  and  to  include  the  W 
two-year  course  in  printing.  The 
department  also  offers  a  standard 
four-year  journalism  course  re¬ 
quiring  no  printing,  and  student' 
may  combine  the  journalism  ina 
jor  with  agriculture  or  home  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Thirty-one  publishers  of  South 
Dakota  newspapers  have  received 
instruction  in  the  department. 

The  new  building  has  one  large 
room,  approximately  90  by  1^ 
feet,  on  the  ground  floor  whict 
houses  the  printing  laboratory. 

9-Col.  Classified 


The  fifth  annual  Missouri  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  will 
take  place  Oct.  20-21  at  the  Hotel 
Bothwell,  Sedalia.  O.  K.  Ham- 
mitt  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Tubular  In  Visalia 

A  24-page  Duplex  Tubular  press 
has  been  installed  in  the  plant  of 
the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta. 

The  paper  has  been  printed  on  a 
Goss  for  22  years. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  !95- 


The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Uniof^ 
and  Evening  Tribune  have  chari^ 
their  classified  advertising  sectio® 
to  9-ooIumn  format. 
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they  called  him  .  • .  BILLY 


Until  he  got  over  a  case  of 


enough  that  his  h5T)o  costs  were  'way  up . . .  his  mileage 
per  bath  ’way  down.  What  finally  shattered  Billy  was 
that  his  home  made  solutions  never  produced  a  really 
clear,  a  really  FIXED  negative.  You  might  say  his 
negatives  were  somewhat  negative. . . . 

Then  he  chucked  the  whole  messy,  uncertain,  time- 
wasting  routine,  switching  to  CHEMCO  POWER- 
FIX  .  .  .  the  clean,  laboratory  compounded,  ready 
mixed  fixing  bath  that’s  always  right,  always  eco¬ 
nomical! 

Billy  buys  CHEMCO  POWER-FIX  by  the  gallon, 
adds  water  according  to  instructions:  4  water  to  1  of 
POWER-FIX  for  Film,  and  7  water  to  1  of  POWER- 
FIX  for  paper.  AND  THATS  ALL! 


Billy  was  a  new  kind  of  hypo-“chondriac,”  de¬ 
pressed  in  mind  and  spirit . . .  hard  to  get  along  with . . . 
getting  thinner  by  the  day. 

It  all  began  with  the  fixing  bath,  when  Billy  sold 
himself  on  mixing  it  from  bulk  chemicals.  He  never  did 
like  the  muss  and  fuss  of  chemistry,  but  the  way  he 
measured  this  and  dissolved  that,  you’d  think  he  was 
a  chemist  instead  of  a  darkroom  operator!  We  know 
now  that  he  was  merely  mixing  “Hypo”  for  the  fixing 
bath,  but  what  happened  is  why  Billy  went  around 
muttering  strange  sounds. 

It  was  never  twice  the  same.  Too  weak,  too  strong, 
too  little,  too  much.  (Billy  is  still  wondering  how  he 
did  it  that  time  the  bath  came  out  right!)  It  was  bad 


fOR  m  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PLANT, . .  FOR  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO  . . .  EVERY  DARKROOM 
PRODUCES  BETTER,  CLEARER  NEGATIVES  AND 
PRINTS  WITH  CHEMCO  POWER-FIX,  THE  CONCEN¬ 
TRATED  READY  MIXED  FIXING  BATH. 


FIXES  3  TIMES  FASTER! 


CHEMCO  POWER-FIX  IS 
GUARANTEED  TO  OUTPER¬ 
FORM  ANY  OTHER  MIX  ON 
THE  MARKET,  CONCEN¬ 
TRATED  OR  NOT,  LIQUID  OR 
“BULK”! 


LONGER  LIFE! 


CONSISTENT 

ECONOMYI 


CAMERAS  •  FILM  •  CARBON  TISSUE 
DARKROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
STRIPPING  EQUIPMENT 
SENSITIZING  EQUIPMENT 
DEVELOPING  EQUIPMENT 
ETCHING  EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICAU  •  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Chemco /PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC 

PACTOItY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 
tRANCHES:  N*w  York,  Chicago,  Datreit, 

N«w  Orlaont,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Dallas 
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STEREOTYPE  EQU  PMENT 


AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE— 
Castsand  delivers,  automatically, 
four  plates  per  minute. 


HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTO¬ 
PLATE — Casts,  shaves  and  cools 
stereotypy  plates.  Includes  vac¬ 
uum  casting  system,  water  cooled 
arch,  double  page  mechanism. 
Pneumatic  pumping  device  avail¬ 
able. 


JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE— Pro¬ 
vides  rapid,  semi-automatic  plate 
casting.  Pneumatic  pumping  de¬ 
vice  available. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PUINFIELD,  HEW  JERSEY  #  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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AUTOMILI.RR— MilU  pocketo 
for  Tension  Plate  lock  up.  Used 
in  conjunction  with  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate.  Registers  color  plates 'cast 
in  Pony,  Junior,  or  Aet<Hnatic.> 


AUTOLIFT— Aulbf 
maticaily  feeds  stere¬ 
otype  plates  to  the 
furnace . 


HEAVY  DUTY  AUTO¬ 
SHAVER— Accurate,  rapid  plate 
shaving.  Available  with  Tension 
Plate  attachment  for  milling 
pockets  to  accomodate  tension 
plate  fingers. 


STANDARD  PONY  AUTO¬ 
PLATE — Casts,  shaves  and  cools 
stereotype  plates.  Vacuum  cast¬ 
ing  system,  water  cooled  arch  and 
double  mge  mechanism  can  be 
added.  Pneumatic  puinping  de¬ 
vice  available. 


COLOR  PLATE  PRE-REGISTER- 
ING  MACHINE — Fast,  accurate  col¬ 
or  plate  registering  for  large  editions  of 
color  newspapers. 


One  or  more  of  these  VlfOOD  units 
con  solve  some  knotty  problems  in 
anybody's  Stereotype  Department! 


Send  for  Illustrated  Brochure 


These  WOOD  machines  fulfill  their  purpose 
in  many  of  the  nation’s  finest  newspaper 
plants  by  providing  dependable,  trouble-free 
production  of  stereotype  plates. 

Case  histories  of  virtually  every  installation 
of  this  equipment  ...  in  plants  ranging  from 
large  to  small  . . .  show  gains  in  production 
efficiency,  production  safety,  and  produc¬ 
tion  economy. 

Consider  how  advantageously  some  of  these 
WOOD  units  may  replace  or  supplement 
your  present  stereotype  equipment: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


isjr.ince  fichJo^p  —  Hansels  C  V 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Separated  Units 
Reduce  Fire  Perii 


Hn?  I  /  Two  pictures  in  the  Sept.  24 

i  il,  issue  of  the  La  Salle  (III.)  News- 

‘  '\t  to  readers  the  progress  of  engrav- 

\  ^  The  illustrations  were  reproduc- 

tions  from  >  woodcuts  made  by 

Middleton,  world-famous  type  de- 
signer,  they  were  printed  on  hand- 
made  paper.  Portfolios  of  the  150 
woodcut  prints  are  valuable  art 
'ribune's  30  Goss  Headliner  units  collectors’  items, 
luction  manager.  Pictured  left  to  When  Dr.  Middleton  visited  the 
of  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  O.  R.  News-Tribune  after  addressing  the 
k;  and  Willani  Goss,  vicepresident  Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical 
>ss  firm.  Conference,  he  brought  along  two 

of  the  illustrations  which  were 
alarm  bells  to  sound  in  a  central  placed  on  the  paper’s  Scan-a- 
location  in  the  plant  and  also  in  graver.  The  machine  accom- 
the  nearest  municipal  fire  station.  pUshed  in  four  minutes  the  task 
Also  tied  into  the  system  is  a  which  took  Bewick  many  days, 
manually  -  operated  100-foot  reel,  in  John  Barron’s  by-lined  ar- 
with  horn  shaped  nozzle.  It  is  tide  he  said,  “Printed  here  today 
connected  to  the  three  50-pound  for  the  first  time  in  any  news- 
reserve  bank  of  carbon  dioxide  paper  are  the  two  Bewick  pictures, 
cylinders.  The  hose  can  be  drawn  made  on  plastic  from  Dr.  Middle- 
to  almost  any  spot  in  the  press  ton’s  reproductions  from  the  or- 
and  composing  rooms.  iginal  wood  blocks  and  printed  on 

The  Palladium  Publishing  Cor-  this  very  sheet  of  newsprint  direct 
poration  employs  150  persons  to  from  the  plastic  plates. 


the  Richmond 
years 

reveals  no  of 

a  fire  any  the  numerous  sites 
occupied  by  the  This 

accomplishment  by  the  Indiana 
newspaper  is  a  result  of  eternal 
vigilance  and  a  program  of  in- 
stalling  equipment  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  fire  damaging  its 
plant  or  interrupting  its  publica¬ 
tion.  SCALE  MODEL  of  Uie  Chicago  ' 

The  original  unit  of  the  present  «  presented  to  John  W.  Park,  proi 
plant  was  occupied  in  1915.  At  '''8*'*’  ^  S.  Reilly,  viceprwidenl 

that  time  it  was  one  of  the  few  ^olf,  Mr.  Parks  assistant;  Mr.  Pai 
sprinkled  insurance  risks  in  Rich-  ®*  ” 

mond.  Recently,  when  the  cor-  ...  ,  .. ,  . 

ksIrfina'^fh^^'nl  inT  rnttnlv  tn^nrn-  heavy  property  damage  and 

f  iHitinifai  cA  fnr  th*.  me"  po^ibly  would  also  injure  the  op- 
vide  additional  space  for  the  me-  ^  ^  .  •  '  • 

irnsf parati^ely  isolated  and  employes 
against  fire  was  an  important  con-  stationed  there  an  L- 

sideration  in  the  resulting  struc-  ,  ,•  c  ,  »•  ♦  m  oc 

I  .  'T'u  r  r  tomatic  fire  protection  system  was 

tural  changes.  The  front  part  of  ^ ^  , 

the  building  was  altered,  connect-  ^  u ® 

..a  .K  •  •  I  I  .  a  •  ator  24  hours  a  day. 

ed  to  the  original  plant  and  equip-  _  .  .  ... 

ped  with  a  sprinkler  system.  .  give^  automatic  extinguish- 

The  rear  part  was  razed  and  protection  against  fires  in  the 
replaced  with  an  entirely  new  danger  areas,  a  Kidde  automatic 
structure  of  concrete  and  steel  to  carbon  dioxide  system  was  in- 
house  a  press  which  had  been  stalled  in  the  pressroom.  It  con- 
added  to  other  printing  equipment.  50-pound  capacity  cyl- 

The  new  building  unit  was  sepa-  tnders. 

rated  from  other  parts  of  the  plant  Kidde  engineers  calculated  three 
by  fire  walls.  Approved  fire  re-  of  these  cylinders  would  be  suffi- 
sistant  materials  were  used  in  the  cient  to  provide  simultaneous  pro¬ 
construction,  and  a  sprinkler  sys-  tection  for  the  press  pit  and  the 
tern  and  modern  fire  extinguishing  motor  pit.  Through  the  use  of  a 
equipment  was  installed.  directional  valve,  these  same  cyl- 

A  brick  structure  was  built  on  infers  are  capable  of  totally  fle^d- 
the  roof  of  this  new  unit  to  en-  '®8  generator  plaint 

close  a  100  kw  diesel  generator.  dioxide. 

This  auxiliary  equipment  provides  cylinders  are  manifolded  to- 

electric  energy  to  operate  the  S®‘her  into  a  coinmon  header  and 

newspaper  plant  should  a  break-  airanged  for  simultaneous  dis- 

down  in  local  electric  power  occur.  three<ylinder  bank 

The  Palladium  -  Item  has  two  is  discharged  the  reserve  supply 
presses  situated  in  separate  units  cylinders  can  be  actuated 

of  its  plant,  each  serving  as  in-  manually  or  the  entire  system  re- 
surance  against  a  breakdown  in  automatic  operation  while 

the  other.  empty  cylinders  are  being  re- 

Company  officers  concluded  charged, 
that  the  press  pit  in  the  new  build-  Rate-of-temperature-rise  fire  de- 
ing  was  a  potential  fire  hazard,  tecting  devices  stand  full-time 

The  pit  is  35  feet  long.  7  feet  guard  against  fire’s  flash.  Any 
wide  and  7  feet  deep.  In  spite  abrupt  temperature  increase  causes 
of  preventive  measures,  oil,  grease,  these  detectors  to  automatically 
paper  and  paper  dust  occasionally  actuate  the  three  cylinders  of  car- 
accumulate  in  the  pit.  A  fire  in  bon  dioxide.  The  inert  gas  rushes 
these  wastes  would  spread  so  rap-  through  piping  under  its  own  pres-  A  team  of  new^aper  produc- 
idly  and  the  smoke  would  be  so  sure  and  is  discharged  into  the  tion  experts  from  England  has 
thick  that  it  would  be  impossible  danger  area  from  Multijet  noz-  been  touring  the  United  States, 
to  extinguish  the  flames  quickly  zles.  Not  only  does  carbon  di-  visiting  plants  of  both  dailies  and 
with  manual  apparatus  before  the  oxide  smother  the  fire  in  a  matter  weeklies  to  gain  information  on 
press  would  be  badly  damaged  or  of  seconds,  but  it  cannot  harm  printing  methods.  The  tour  has 
ruined.  The  press’  composition  valuable  machinery  or  electrical  been  sponsored  by  the  Anglo- 
and  rubber  rollers  would  be  par-  equipment  and  it  leaves  no  mess  American  Council  on  Productivity 
ticularly  susceptible  to  damage  by  to  be  cleaned  up  following  the  and  the  ECA. 
heat.  It  also  would  be  difficult  blaze. 

to  extinguish  a  fire  quickly  in  the  Two  detectors  and  two  nozzles  Pill 

nearby  motor  pit  by  hand  appli-  are  located  in  the  press  pit.  One  IvOI  rill 

ances.  actuator  and  one  nozzle  is  located  Theodore  Bruckner,  77,  who  has 

Management  recognized  another  in  the  motor  pit,  and  one  actuator  been  with  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post 
hazard  in  the  auxiliary  generator  and  two  nozzles  in  the  diesel  gen-  47  years,  has  received  a  gold  pin 
room  on  the  roof  of  this  building,  erator  room.  ’  marking  his  60  years’  membership 

A  fire  in  the  diesel  generator  Discharge  of  the  system  causes  in  the  ITU. 
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Newsprint  Proves 
Good  Through  (ore 


THEN-it’s  SMART  to  have  i 

I  INSURANCE!  I 

i':- 

i  Our  unique  policy  1 

)  covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 

I  Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright.  ^ 
Used  Nation-wide  —  it’s  f; 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE^ 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^Byline  of  Dependobility  J 


Corbin  Building 
Includes  Studios 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

How  StaHers  Gel 
To  Know  Backshop 


The  new  two-story  brick  news¬ 
paper-radio  building  of  the  Corbin 
(Ky.)  Times-Tribune  and  WCTT, 
owned  by  the  publishing  company, 
was  dedicated  Sept.  29  in  Open 
House  ceremonies  attended  by 
more  than  1,500  persons. 

The  building,  located  at  the 
corner  of  Kentucky  Avenue  and 
Monroe  Street  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  is  60  by  100  feet  and  fire¬ 
proof  throughout. 

Built  of  brick,  concrete  and 
steel,  it  houses  the  plant  which 
prints  the  Corbin  Daily  Tribune 
and  Sunday  Times,  and  studios  of 
WCTT. 

Business  and  editorial  offices  of 
the  newspaper  are  located  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  first  floor, 
with  the  mechanical  department 


editorial 


On  larger  dailies 
staffers  seldom  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  pressroom.  A  recent 
shoptalk  for  staffers  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  was 
designed  to  provide  an  insight  in¬ 
to  the  functions  of  these  depart¬ 
ments.  The  program  had  a  dual 
purpose;  to  broaden  the  staffer’s 
knowledge  of  the  over-all  news¬ 
paper  operation  and  to  improve 
inter-departmental  cooperation  in 
meeting  the  paper’s  three  daily 
deadlines. 

A  three-man  committee,  headed  Managing  Editor  John  H,  _ 

by  Frank  Little  of  the  Sunday  burn.  Since  the  initial  experiment  ’  , 

magazine,  drew  up  a  list  of  funda-  a  wide  range  of  allied  subjects  ■ 
mental  questions  and  presented  have  been  covered  but  all  are  pre-  IH  N0%nYI 
them  in  advance  to  the  heads  of  sented  as  part  of  a  continuous 
the  “back-shop”  operations.  In  program  to  achieve  the  maximum  Nashville,  T 
this  way,  Charlie  Morgan,  superin-  quality  in  the  Times-Dispatch.  the  Nashville  B 
tendent;  Charlie  Hopp,  stereotype  The  photographic  and  engraving  rolled  from  a  1 
foreman,  and  Ed  Terrell,  press  departments  have  already  been  the  heart  of  a  new 
foreman,  were  able  to  answer  subjects  of  discussion.  Other  huilt  by  the  Ni 
some  of  the  questions  uppermost  topics  have  included  writing,  edit-  Corp.,  agent  foi 
in  the  minds  of  the  editors,  writers  ing  and  make-up.  Nashville  Tenth 

and  copyreaders.  An  open  ques¬ 
tion  period  followed  the  prepared 
program. 

The  subjects  covered  ranged 
from  capacity  of  the  average  lino¬ 
type  operator  to  collect  runs  and 
double  press  set-ups.  In  general 
the  problems  were  handled  in 
functional  sequence,  beginning 
with  the  proper  preparation  of 
copy,  copy  priority  in  distribution 
to  machines,  machine  and  hand¬ 
set  heads,  utilization  of  “down 
time”  for  time  copy,  make-up, 
stereotyping  and  replating. 

Despite  the  high  experience 
level  of  the  editorial  staff  the 
seminar  provided  a  lot  of  new  ^ 
information  and  clarified  some 
misconceptions.  Following  the 
meeting  staffers  made  a  tour  of  |^j 
the  composing  room  to  observe  wvl 
some  of  the  mechanical  operations  Qi 
and  to  question  the  men  directly  yille 
on  the  job. 

The  monthly  shoptalks  were  in- 


NEWLY-FXECTED  officers  of  Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  get  briefing  by  Past  President  John  Barron,  left,  of  LaSalle 
News-Tribune.  Others,  left  to  right,  are:  James  B.  Mawdsley,  Alton 
Telegraph,  president;  Verne  Bradley,  Kankakee  Journal,  vicepresident; 
Wilbur  Augsburger,  Peoria  Newspapers,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Eldon 
Martin,  Galesburg  Register  Mail,  director. 

augura,.d  tha.fira.  of.th.  year^W  P  nejjaleil 


Artist’s  drawing  of  the  new  news¬ 
paper-radio  building  of  the  Corbin 
(Ky.)  Times-Tribune. 

occupying  the  back  half  of  the 
building  on  both  first  and  second 
floors.  The  studios  and  business 
offices  of  Radio  Station  WCTT 
occupy  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  first  floor  and  the  front  half 
of  the  second  floor. 

The  Corbin  Daily  Tribune  and 
Sunday  Times  emerged  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1934,  from  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  published 
in  Corbin  since  1894. 

Station  WCTT  was  established 
by  the  publishing  firm,  going  on 
the  air  May  5,  1947. 


Engraving  On  Rubber 


' Don’t  Let 
Damaged 
Ji  Matrices 
Eat  Up  Your 
^  ^  Profits! 

Damage  caused  by  untimely  maga¬ 
zine  shifting  is  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  Electromatic  Safety 
System,  standard  equipment  on  all 
new  Mixer  and  Wide  Range  Model 
Linotypes.  For  full  details,  write 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


LINOTYPE 


Linotifpe  Gothic  So.  20;  Timea  Roman 
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A  Tribute 
to  1,684  People 


On  October  10th  the  Chase  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  honor  of  its 
employees  who  have  served  the 
Bank  25  years  or  more. 

In  this  group  are  1,684  men  and 
women,  271  of  whom  completed 
a  quarter  century  of  service  this 
year.  The  other  1,413  people  have 
worked  in  the  Bank  for  more  than 
26  years  to  upwards  of  49  years. 
Together  they  represent  18%  of  our 
entire  staff. 

Today,  696  former  employees 
are  receiving  monthly  pension  pay¬ 


Prestdent 


ments  under  the  Chase  Retirement 
and  Insurance  Plan.  They  range 
from  51  men  and  women  who  re¬ 
tired  this  year  to  a  former  head 
porter,  now  99  years  old,  who  re¬ 
tired  25  years  ago. 

The  management  of  Chase  is 
proud  of  this  large  group  of  loyal 
and  conscientious  employees  who, 
over  the  years,  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Bank’s  growth  and 
reputation.  They  are  a  great  asset 
to  the  Bank,  to  the  community,  and 
to  our  customers  and  our  share¬ 
holders. 


THE  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Atlantic  City 
Progress  Report 

continued  from  page  1 1 

Four  persons  were  measuring 
linage  under  the  old  management 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  for 
several  departments.  This  work  is 
now  being  done  by  one  person 
and  the  information,  broken  down 
into  different  categories,  is  avail¬ 
able  for  anyone  who  needs  it,  in¬ 
cluding  the  front  office. 

“We  also  found  it  difficult,”  said 
Mr.  .\dams,  “to  determine  costs 
because  of  an  old-fashioned  book¬ 
keeping  system.” 

Bookkeeping  Mechanized 

There  were  eight  bookkeepers. 
Installation  of  mechanical  book¬ 
keeping  equipment  has  resulted 
not  only  in  more  factual  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  publisher  and  his  ex¬ 
ecutives,  but  the  work  can  be  done 
by  three  people  full  time  and  one 
person  half  time. 

“It  operates  much  faster,”  said 
Mr.  Adams,  “and  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  human  errors.” 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNER¬ 
SHIP,  MANAGEMENT  AND  CIR¬ 
CULATION,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,  as  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS 
OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2, 
1946,  (Title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Section  233).  of  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
LISHER,  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE, 
published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  Oct.  1,  1951. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are; 

Publisher,  Charles  T.  Stuart,  44  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor,  Robert  U.  Brown.  15  Sunnybrae 
Place.  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  32 
Orchard  Avenue,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

General  Manager,  Charles  T.  Stuart,  44 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York  10. 

2.  The  owner  is: 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Stock¬ 
holders:  Marlen  E.  Pew  Estate,  River- 
head,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.;  James  \V. 
Brown,  234  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D. 
N‘o.  1,  Westport  Conn;  Robert  U.  Brown, 
15  Sunnybrae  Place,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. ; 
Virginia  Brown,  234  Valentine  Lane, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Charlotte  Brown  Steph¬ 
ens,  234  N'alentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
Helen  Brown  Young,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. :  Matil  Brown  Spencer,  Nantucket 
Island,  Mass.:  Charles  T.  Stuart,  44 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  N.  V. 

3.  The  known  landholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are;  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting;  also  the  statements  in  the  two 
paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and_  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trust¬ 
ees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capac¬ 
ity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above 
was  17,907. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART, 
Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
14th  day  of  September,  1951. 

Arline  Demar,  Notary  Public 
State  of  New  York,  qualified  in 
New  York  County,  No.  31 — 0913850 

Cert,  filed  with  New  York  Co.  Clk.  & 

Reg.  Commission  Expires  March  30, 

1953. 


The  Press-Union  had  not  bought 
a  new  typewriter  for  many  years, 
but  the  monthly  repair  bill  was 
very  high.  Mr.  Adams  figured  it 
was  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to 
buy  new  typewriters. 

He  has  installed  Teletypesetters 
to  increase  future  production, 
bought  an  Elrod  and  a  band-saw 
to  save  time  and  money  in  the 
composing  room. 

In  Separate  Buildings 
The  business  departments  of  the 
Press-Union  are  located  in  a  100,- 
000  square  foot  former  bank 
building.  The  mechanical  and  edi¬ 
torial  department  is  in  another 
section  of  the  city.  Mr.  Adams 
sees  no  great  handicap  in  that 
arrangement. 

But  he  did  find  out  that  the 
Press-Union  rented  1,100  square 
feet  of  space  in  the  business-office 
building  to  an  outside  tenant.  The 
rent  was  only  $600  a  year.  Taxes 
alone  on  the  space  amounted  to 
more  than  twice  the  yearly  rental. 
The  rent  was  promptly  boosted 
to  a  reasonable  rate  and  that  loss 
was  eliminated. 

Mr.  Adams  has  stood  by  his 
promise  to  retain  all  employes 
who  wanted  to  fit  into  the  new 
organization. 

The  only  stipulation  made  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Press-Union  was 
that  the  publisher,  editor  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  would  be  re¬ 
placed. 

Mr.  Adams  felt  that  he  needed 
his  own  key  men  to  put  over  the 
new  policies.  However,  Monroe  L. 
Mendelsohn,  general  manager  un¬ 
der  the  previous  management,  was 
retained.  But  he  was  given  greater 
authority  than  he  had  under  the 
former  ownership. 

Mr.  Adams  brought  his  younger 
brother.  John  S.  Adams,  secretary 
and  a  director  of  the  Globe-Times, 
to  Atlantic  City  in  a  similar  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Flair  for  Facts  and  Figures 
To  understand  what  RoIIand 
Adams  had  done  in  Atlantic  City, 
you  have  to  know  something  about 
his  background  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  is  noted  as  a  keen  busi¬ 
nessman.  with  an  unusual  flair  for 
facts  and  figures. 

He  was  born  in  Huntingdon. 
Pa.,  on  Dec.  27,  1904,  the  son  of 
Lemuel  B.  Adams  and  Carrie  M. 
Eshelman.  He  started  to  work  at 
an  early  age  and  after  attending 
public  schools  in  Newport,  Pa., 
went  to  Dickinson  College. 

Mr.  Adams  recalls  that  it  was 
tough  getting  a  higher  education. 
He  worked  at  many  jobs  during 
his  college  years. 

Fresh  out  of  college,  he  got  a 
job  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Camp 
Hill  near  Harrisburg.  The  statisti¬ 
cian  of  the  bank  had  expected  an 
older  man,  but  he  soon  came  to 
admire  the  youngster’s  work. 

In  fact,  his  work  was  so  good 
that  he  came  to  the  attention  of 
officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank¬ 
ing  Department.  They  wanted  an¬ 
other  examiner  and  offered  him 
the  job.  Mr.  Adams  was  not  yet 
21  and  he  had  to  wait  for  the  job. 


He  was  doing  routine  work 
when  fate  turned  him  toward  his 
future  career  as  a  publisher. 

An  examiner  who  was  to  do  a 
report  on  a  Bethlehem  bank  be¬ 
came  ill.  Mr.  Adams  reluctantly 
took  the  assignment. 

At  that  time,  the  Globe-Times 
owed  the  bank  a  lot  of  money. 

As  an  examiner,  Mr,  Alams  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  bank  president 
that  he  take  over  the  newspaper. 
The  bank  president  countered  by 
asking  young  Adams  to  join  the 
bank  to  do  that  job. 

The  examiner  said  he  could  not 
consider  such  a  move  until  after 
his  report  had  been  made  to  the 
Banking  EXepartment. 

Eventually,  he  came  to  the 
Bethlehem  bank  as  assistant  to 
the  president.  He  plunged  into  the 
tangled  affairs  of  the  Globe-Times 
during  the  depression.  There  was 
another  turning  point.  He  had  an 
offer  to  become  treasurer  of  the 
bank  or  an  executive  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  chose  the  newspaper. 

He  served  the  Globe-Times  in 
various  capacities,  including  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  bank  failed. 
Both  it  and  the  Globe-Times  was 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp. 

In  1936,  Mr.  Adams  and  his 
associates,  David  H.  Brillhart, 
George  R.  Brothers,  and  his  broth¬ 
er,  John,  gained  control  of  the 
Globe-Times.  They  had  been 
gradually  curing  it  of  its  financial 
ills. 

Impressive  Record 
With  full  control  in  their  hands, 
Mr.  Adams  forged  ahead  as  a 
publisher.  His  record  at  Bethlehem 
has  been  impressive.  Circulation 
in  1933  was  12,000.  It  is  now 
24,000.  The  gross  business  in  1933 
was  $288,000.  It  is  now  $1,500,000 
a  year.  He  established  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  one  of  the  first  newspaper 
pension  systems  in  the  country. 

The  story  of  his  stewarship  at 
Atlantic  City  is  just  beginning. 
One  of  Mr.  Adams’  associates  at 
Bethlehem  said  that  one  of  the 
big  reasons  for  his  success  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  was  “an  admirable  facility 
of  developing  a  well  knit  operat¬ 
ing  team.” 

Partly  for  relaxation  but  mostly 
to  talk  shop  in  an  informal  atmos¬ 
phere,  Mr.  Adams  has  formed  a 
unique  group  among  his  execu¬ 
tives  here.  He  calls  it  the  “Farm- 
mat  Club.” 

Its  members  consist  of  Fink, 
Rolland  Adams,  Rice,  Mitchell, 
Mendelsohn,  John  Adams  and 
Taylor. 

They  meet  every  week  or  10 
days  for  dinner  outside  the  plant 
to  mull  over  ideas.  The  future  of 
the  Press-Union,  serving  one  of 
the  most  prosperous,  year-round 
resort  areas  in  the  country,  lies  in 
their  hands. 


Tass  Monitor 
Closing  Hits 
News  Groups 

The  closing  of  the  Tass  radio 
monitoring  station  in  London  will 
cause  news  services  some  incon¬ 
venience  but  will  not  affect  mate¬ 
rially  nows  obtained  from  Russia, 
spokesmen  for  the  principal  news 
agencies  said. 

The  British  Government  closed 
the  monitoring  station  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  Soviet  news  agency  Oct.  7, 
partly  on  the  grounds  that  no  re¬ 
ciprocal  monitoring  facilities  are 
available  to  Britain  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

News  agencies  subscribed  to  the 
service,  using  it  for  texts  of  state¬ 
ments  made  available  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Ben  Bassett,  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  said 
the  closing  of  the  station,  an  offi¬ 
cial  adjunct  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  mean  that  a  reduced 
volume  of  material  will  be  avail¬ 
able  from  Soviet  broadcasts. 

Mr.  Bassett  explained  that  AP’s 
two  correspondents  in  Moscow 
will  send  out  all  significant  state¬ 
ments  they  can  obtain. 

The  Associated  Press  also  will 
make  use  of  a  commercial  moni¬ 
toring  service  in  London  to  a 
greater  degree  than  has  been  done. 
In  the  past,  this  service  has  been 
used  only  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

The  AP  foreign  editor  explained 
that  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Moni¬ 
toring  Service  maintained  by  the 
U.  S.  State  Department  is  used 
to  some  extent  for  texts.  He 
added,  however,  that  this  service 
usually  is  too  late  for  spot  news 
coverage. 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  International  News  Service, 
said  the  shutting  down  of  the  Tass 
station  will  not  interfere  with  the 
news  agency  obtaining  news  from 
Soviet  Russia. 

“Our  correspondents  will  obtain 
complete  texts  in  Moscow,”  said 
Mr.  Faris.  “It  was  a  convenience 
to  get  the  complete  texts  from  the 
London  monitoring  station,  used 
simply  as  a  checking  service.” 

The  INS  executive  said  his 
Washington  bureau  checks  mate¬ 
rial  monitored  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  but  he  expressed  doubt 
that  the  service  is  very  helpful. 

A  spokesman  for  the  United 
Press  Association  said  other  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  and 
that  the  ending  of  the  Tass  moni¬ 
toring  of  Russian  broadcasts  will 
not  interefere  with  the  flow  of 
news  from  Russia. 

Although  there  are  other  moni¬ 
toring  services,  some  newspaper¬ 
men  preferred  the  Tass  monitor’s 
translations  because  they  were  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  official 
translation  from  the  Russian  lan- 


New  Inland  Members 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Ass^ 
elation  has  elected  to  membership 
the  Cheboygan  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
and  the  KalispeU  (Mont.)  Inter 
Lake. 
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guage. 

The  British  Government  has 
been  reviewing  the  status  of  Tass 
and  the  monitoring  service  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  sometime. 


60 


that  every  American  may  put  into  words — and 
ponder — the  meaning  behind  a  simple  phrase  .  .  . 

/ 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  UFE 

Crosley  proudly  sponsors  a  contest,  with  awards  totaling  over  $2,000,000  in  cash 
and  merchandise,  for  statements  by  men  and  women  in  communities  from  coast  to 
coast  which  best  express  the  American  Way  of  Life  Means  to  Me.” 

And  because  it  is  **The  American  Way”  to  lend  a  hand  to  those  who  need  it  , 

$500,000  will  be  donated  by  Crosley  and  Crosley 
Dealers  to  churches  and  recognized  charities 
chosen  by  local  and  national  prize  winners. 

Here  is  a  venture  for  every  American  into  the  things  that  make  his  nation  great  ,  ,  . 
the  freedom  to  earn  a  good  living,  to  go  to  the  church  of  his  choosing,  to  talk  with  his 
neighbors  freely,  and  without  fear,  to  print  and  to  read  the  truth  ,  .  .  and  all  the  other 
ingre€lients,  too  often  taken  for  granted,  which  add  up  to  the  priceless  heritage  we  call 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY. 

Crosley  feels  strongly  that  OUR  way  of  life  must  be  kept  alive  and  strong  for  the 
generations  to  follotv.  It  believes  this  contest  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  millions 
of  Americans  to  reaffirm  their  own  faith  in  those  principles  which  have  made  ^^The 
American  Way”  the  last  bulwark  agftinst  the  ruthless  forces  which  would  destroy 
man^s  liberties. 

CROSLEY 

DIVISION  OF 
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Transcript  of  President's  News  Conference  on  His  Security  Rules 


continued  from  page  7  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga-  ing  an  approach  based  on  the  carpet  pulled  out  from  under  him, 

falling  into  the  hands  of  enemies  tion,  for  example,  to  originate  and  theory  that  everyone  has  a  right  said  the  President, 

of  the  United  States.  protect  some  information  vital  to  to  know  our  military  secrets  and  Q. — ^You  are  the  one  man  to 

1  do  not  believe  that  anyone  our  defense.  related  information  affecting  the  watch  those  things  and  it  is  not 

could  seriously  contend  that  mili-  It  should  be  readily  apparent  national  security.  possible  for  one  man  to  watch 

tary  secrets  should  be  published  that  military  secrets  in  the  hands  [After  ending  the  reading  of  his  everything.  A. — That  is  correct,  | 

in  the  newspapers  or  that  anyone  of  these  other  agencies  should  be  statement,  Mr.  Truman  said  that  that  is  correct,  said  Mr.  Truman, 

has  a  right  or  duty  to  see  that  protected  just  as  much  as  when  now  he  was  going  to  hand  re-  adding  that  he  hated  censorship 

military  secrets  are  made  public,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  mili-  porters  this  in  mimeographed  just  as  badly  as  they  did  and 

I  believe  that  everyone,  including  tary  departments.  It  would  also  form  and  he  hoped  everyone  would  protect  them  against  that 

members  of  Congress  and  news-  seem  to  be  sensible  to  provide  would  take  a  good  look  at  it,  that  as  far  as  he  could  but  the  safety 

paper  editors,  should  think  twice  that  different  agencies  take  the  they  would  give  it  to  their  editors  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 

before  advocating  a  theory  that  same  kind  of  precautions  to  pro-  and  publishers  and  remember  that  of  America  came  first  with  him. 

would  lead  to  that  result.  tect  this  information.  95%  of  our  secret  information  Q. — There  was  a  suggestion  on 

Whether  it  be  treason  or  not.  It  would  not  make  any  sense  to  had  been  revealed  by  newspapers  Capitol  Hill  by  Senator  Benton  j 

it  does  the  United  States  just  as  have  a  paper  containing  military  and  slick  magazines,  and  that  is  that  if  each  department  had  a  i 

much  harm  for  military  secrets  to  secrets  carefully  locked  up  in  a  what  he  was  trying  to  stop.]  security  officer,  it  should  also 

be  made  known  to  potential  ene-  safe  in  the  Pentagon,  with  a  copy  have  a  man  who  fights  for  release  \ 

mies  through  open  publication,  as  of  the  same  paper  left  lying  Discussion  with  Reporters  of  information.  A. — Mr.  Truman  j 

it  does  for  military  secrets  to  be  around  on  the  desk  of  a  lawyer  in  q President,  can  you  give  know  about  that  ^ 

given  to  an  enemy  through  the  the  Justice  Department.  examples  of  what  caused  this  President,  have  you 

clandestine  operations  of  spies.  An  Important  Purpose  order‘>  A— The  President  said  weighed  the  importance  of  a  free 

[Here  he  said  that  there  wasn’t  ^ow,  the  purpose  of  this  Ex-  yes,  the  most  outstanding  exam-  to  miiUary  se-  | 

T  ^  ecutive  order  is  to  provide  a  com-  pie  was  the  publication  in  For-  A.  The  President  re- 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  be-  ^n^^er  to  these  prob-  tune  magazine  of  all  the  locations  a  free  press  was  just  as 

heve  that  protection  of  military  provide  that  infor-  and  maps  of  our  atomic  energy  '"tportant  a  free  press  was  just 

secrets  should  be  made  a  cloak  affecting  the  national  se-  plants,  and  then  in  this  very  as  im^rtant  as  the  Bill  of 

or  cover  for  withholding  from  continue  to  be  pro-  town,  in  every  town  in  the  coun-  what  was  contained 

the  people  information  about  their  j^y,  were  published  air  maps  of  Bill  of  Rights. 

Government  which  should  be  military  departments  Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  A  Dangerous  Power? 

made  known  to  them.  1  believe  hands  of  other  agen-  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  other  Q. — But  do  you  not  think  you 

that  everyone,  including  Govern-  cities,  and  with  ar-  are  giving  dangerous  power  to 

ment  officials,  should  try  to  pre-  purpose  is  to  provide  that  rows  pointing  to  the  key  points  agencies  to  decide  what  should 

vent  this  from  happening.  these  other  agencies  shall  provide  in  those  towns.  be  given  to  the  people?  A. — He 

Difficult  to  Accomplish  the  $ame  kind  of  protection  that  Q- — I  think  that  information  said  he  was  not  sure,  that  we 

It  is  easy  to  agree  on  these  two  is  provided  in  the  military  depart-  was  given  out  by  the  military  de-  would  have  to  wait  and  find  out 
objectives,  but  it  was  difficult  to  ments.  partment.  A. — Mr.  Truman  said  If  that  was  the  case,  he  contin- 

establish  the  means  for  accom-  Another  purpose  of  the  order —  he  did  not  care  who  had  given  ued,  we  would  change  that,  as  he 
plishing  both  of  them.  and  it  is  a  most  important  pur-  it  out,  and  that  the  publishers  said. 

In  those  agencies  of  the  Gov-  pose — is  to  provide  that  informa-  had  no  business  to  use  it  if  they  Q. — Do  you  not  think  that  cen- 

ernment  primarily  concerned  with  tion  shall  not  be  classified  and  had  the  welfare  of  the  United  sorship  is  always  abused?  A.— 
national  security  matters,  such  as  withheld  from  the  public  on  the  States  at  heart.  Mr.  Truman  replied  he  did  not 

the  Department  of  State  and  the  ground  that  it  affects  the  na-  Q. — i  don’t  know  whether  it  was  know.  He  had  not  had  any  e.v 

Department  of  Defense,  we  have  tional  security,  unless  it  is  in  fact  the  military  or  the  atomic  energy  perience  with  it. 

had  for  a  number  of  years  a  sys-  actually  necessary  to  protect  such  department.  A. — ^The  President  Q- — I  have,  sir,  and  I  think  it  is 

tern  of  classifying  information  to  information  in  the  interests  of  replied  he  did  not  care  who  had  always  abused,  even  by  the  mili- 
prevent  its  disclosure  to  un-  national  security.  given  it  out,  that  publishers  ought  tary. 

authorized  persons  when  it  would  In  other  words,  one  of  the  pur-  to  be  as  patriotic  as  he  was  and  Q- — Is  there  any  program  for 

be  dangerous  to  the  national  se-  poses  of  this  Executive  Order  is  he  wouldn’t  give  it  out.  giving  the  agencies  uniform 

curity.  to  correct  abuses  which  may  have  Q. — If  stories  come  over  the  standards?  A. — Mr.  Truman  said 

This  system  has  worked  rea-  grown  up  by  use  of  over-classi-  wire — A. — Mr.  Truman  said  he  he  hoped  there  would  be. 


sonably  well,  although  it  has  not  fication  of  information  in  the  did  not  care. 


in  all  instances  prevented  the  name  of  national  security. 


Q. — (Continuing)  Would  you 


At  this  point  Joseph  Short, 
Presidential  press  secretary,  spoke 


publication  of  information  which  I  think  this  Executive  Order  attribute  it  to  a  military  acency’’  ^  to  the  President. 

aided  our  enemies  against  the  represents  a  reasonable  approach  ^ military  agency"  gives  — ''^hat  did  Joe  s.ay?  A.— 

United  States,  and  in  other  cases  to  a  very  difficult  problem.  I  it'o^.t  and  an  atomic  bomb  falls  President  answered  that  Mr. 

It  has  been  used  to  classify  in-  think  it  will  work  in  the  public  account  of  it  who’s  to  Short  had  said  there  was  a  pro¬ 
formation  which  actually  had  no  interest  and  I  expect  to  watch  it  bia^e?  Mr  Truman  demanded  vision  in  the  order  for  a  training 

particular  relationship  to  national  closely  to  see  that  it  is  not  used  q  _As  I  understand  it  the  edi-  program  for  these  men  and  for 
M  f  tors  did  not  make  up  these  maps'  un'/orm  standards  and  that  the 

[Here  he  paused  and  said  that  formation  to  which  the  public  is  a _ vfr  Truman  saiH  he  meant  training  would  be  carefully  su- 

those  were  the  two  things  that  legitimately  Svil  deVeni  rSaps  T^ey  . 

we  were  faced  with — how  to  pre-  It  may  well  be  that  experience  ^jj.  pictures  of  all  those  cities  Q- — ^  understand  you  to  say 

vent  our  military  secrets  from  under  the  order  will  indicate  that  terrible  He  wished  he  secret  in¬ 

becoming  the  possessions  of  our  it  should  be  changed.  In  that  ^ad  them  of  Russia  and  their  formation  has  been  revealed?  A. 
enemies  and  how  to  be  sure  that  case,  I  will  ^  glad  to  change  it-  manufacturing  plants.  He  could  -The  President  repli^  yes;  95 

in  doing  that  we  dont  cover  up  and  I  will  be  "glad  to  give  con-  them  P®’’  •^formation 

’  ■  .u  ,  V  t  had  been  revealed  in  the  press 

Q.--W^en  was  that  Yale  survey  ^ne  way  or  another. 


information  that  ought  to  be  made  sideration  to  reasonable  sugges- 
public.]  tions  for  changes  that  are  ad- 

In  the  present  defense  mobiliza-  vanced  in  good  faith. 


tion  period,  it  has  become  neces-  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  those  Truman  said 


made?  A. — ^Just  a  short  time  ago. 


sary  in  an  increasing  number  of  who  are  seriously  and  honestly 
cases  to  make  military  secrets  concerned  about  this  matter  that 


Instance  of  Over-Zeal 


Q. — I  think  what  was  in  Ma¬ 
con’s  (Macon  Reed,  Jr.,  Trans 
Radio  Press)  mind  was  your 


Q. — Along  the  lines  of  your  ef-  statement  that  95  per  cent  of  our 


available  to  executive  agencies  they  consider  it  objectively  and  fort  to  safeguard  military  and  se-  secret  information  has  been  re- 
other  than  the  military  depart-  with  the  interest  of  the  United  curity  information,  what  safe-  vealed  in  newspapers  and  slick 
ments  in  order  that  those  other  States  uppermost  in  their  minds,  guard  is  there  that  the  military  magazines  and  that  is  what  I  am 
agencies  might  effectively  perform  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  they  officer  will  not  be  over-zealous?  trying  to  st^  Is  that  it?  A — Mr. 
their  functions  that  are  necessary  consider  how  we  can  best  accom-  As  I  recall  it  the  first  act  taken  Truman  said  that  was  right;  that 
in  supporting  the  defense  effort.  plish  objectives  which  all  of  us  under  your  Executive  Order  was  was  correct;  that  was  the  answer. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  some  of  should  be  able  to  agree  upon.  a  statement  that  security  infor-  Q. — Mr.  President,  on  this  ques- 

the  civilian  agencies  such  as  the  I  do  not  believe  that  ^e  best  mation  is  anything  that  embar-  tion  of  the  maps,  I  wonder  if  w* 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  solution  can  be  reached  by  adopt-  rasses  the  O.P.S.  A. — ^He  got  the  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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Worried  About  Maps  of  Key  Cities 


continued  from  page  62 
could  recapitulate  that  just  a  little. 
Do  we  understand  you  correctly 
that  in  the  event  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  gets  some  informa¬ 
tion  from,  say,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment,  do  you  think.  Sir,  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  pub¬ 
lishing  it  rests  on  the  publishers 
or  on  the  originating  agency? 
A. — The  President  said  there  was 
no  question  about  that  because 
they  were  very  careful  not  to 
publish  a  lot  of  things  that  he 
said. 

Q. — This  is  just  a  technical 
question,  what  maps  have  we  been 
referring  to?  A. — Mr.  Truman 
said  air  maps  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

Q. — Are  you  referring  to  any 
one  in  particular,  or  just  to  some 
that  have  been  published?  A. — 
The  President  said  that  if  they 
would  look  back  through  the  mag¬ 
azines  they  would  find,  in  the  daily 
press,  in  the  newspapers  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  they  pulished  air  maps 
of  Washington  and  pointed  out  the 
key  places,  and  that  was  what  he 
was  worried  about.  He  was  not 
trying  to  censor  information.  He 
was  trying  to  prevent  us  from  be¬ 
ing  wiped  out. 

Q. — ^To  get  the  record  clear, 
those  maps,  indicating  vital  points 
in  those  cities,  were  those  issued 
by  the  Civil  Defense  Agency? 
A. — He  said  he  did  not  know 
where  they  came  from.  All  he 
knew  was  that  he  saw  them  in 
the  papers. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  clear  up  that 
95%  secret  information  that  has 
been  disclosed.  You  would  not 
have  that  95%  disclosed  that  has 
been  disclosed?  A. — Mr.  Truman 
replied,  no;  there  was  a  lot  of  it 
he  would  not  disclose,  but  95% 
of  it  had  been  made  public. 

Q. — I  know  that  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  says  that  95%  of  their  in¬ 
formation  comes  from  magazines 
and  newspapers.  A. — ^That  was  ab¬ 
solutely  correct,  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Q. — As  I  understood  your  state¬ 
ment,  you  said  that  95%  of  our 
secret  information  has  been  dis¬ 
closed. 

Q. — We  are  talking  about  two 
different  things.  A. — Maybe,  said 
the  President,  added  that  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  he  were  usually  on 
different  things.  (Peter  Brandt  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch). 

Q. — ^Not  on  military  matters. 
But  this  95%  of  our  secret  infor¬ 
mation  which  you  wanted  to  keep 
secret  has  been  disclosed?  A. — 
That  was  the  information  he  had 
from  Central  Intelligence,  Mr. 
Truman  said. 

Q. — ^Who  classified  that  95%  as 
secret?  A. — ^The  military  and  state, 
the  President  replied. 

Q. — ^What  is  the  unit  of  infor¬ 
mation?  What  percentage  is  maps, 
stories,  etc.  Out  of  the  95%  fig¬ 
ure?  A. — Mr.  Truman  said  it  to<5c 
into  consideration  all  of  the  things 
mentioned. 


Q. — I  am  a  little  confused.  Was 
that  the  Yale  survey  you  were 
talking  about  that  said  that  95% 
of  the  secret  information  has  been 
revealed?  A. — Yes,  yes,  said  Mr. 
Truman. 

A  Case  in  Point 
Q. — I  would  like  to  raise  a  case 
in  point.  Yesterday  Mr.  Short  an¬ 
nounced  on  your  behalf  that  an¬ 
other  atomic  bonfb  had  been  ex¬ 
ploded  by  Russia  and  said  that  fur¬ 
ther  details  would  not  be  given  be¬ 
cause  they  might  adversely  affect 
the  national  security.  Right  after¬ 
ward  the  Associated  Press  came 
through  with  a  story  quoting  an 
unidentified  but  authoritative 
source  that  there  had  been  two  ex¬ 
plosions,  one  of  them  had  fizzled, 
and  quoting  a  Congressman,  also 
unidentified,  as  saying  that  the  ex¬ 
plosions  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  three  or  four  days.  Could  you 
give  us  some  reaction  to  that  as  a 
specific  example  of  information 
over  and  above  what  was  released 
by  the  White  House?  A. — Mr. 
Truman  thought  that  was  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

Q. — Of  what?  A. — An  example 
of  disclosed  information  that 
should  not  be  disclosed,  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  said. 

Q. — Don’t  you  think  the  Rus¬ 
sians  know  it?  I  mean -  A. — 

(breaking  in)  Mr.  Truman  said 
they  had  exploded  it,  of  course, 
they  did. 

Q. — Then  why  would  that  hurt 
our  national  defense?  A. — Because 
we  have  got  to  find  out  what  they 
are  doing,  the  President  said. 

Q. — You  mean  disclosure  of  our 
means  of  detection?  A. — Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  said  that  was  exactly  right. 

Q. — How  far  does  this  Yale  sur¬ 
vey  figure  in  your  decision  to  put 
out  these  new  rules?  A. — Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  said  he  had  not  signed  the 
order  until  he  got  the  survey. 

Q.  —  When  this  information  | 
comes  out  of  Congress,  when  it  is  i 
released  bv  Conaressmen.  then  [ 
that  Fxcentive  Order  doesn’t  ap-  ' 
ply  to  information  released  by  ] 
Coneressmen?  A. — Mr.  Truman 
said  he  could  not  answer  that. 

0- — I  may  be  simple-minded 

about  this - .  A. — ^The  President 

said  vou  are  not,  Smitty  (Merri- 
man  Smith  of  the  United  Press). 

How  Did  Yale  Know? 

Q. — .Rut  how  did  Yale  know? 
How  did  they  know  all  this  secret 
information?  A. — They  made  the 
survey,  said  the  President;  they 
got  it  out  of  all  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  knew  95% 
of  what  was  going  on. 

Q. — Does  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  agree  with  Yale  on  that 
95%  ?  A. — Mr.  Truman  replied. 
Yes,  they  had  made  a  report  to 
him  on  it. 

Q. — ^That  story  about  the  Mata¬ 
dors  and  those  guided  missiles 
and  so  on,  that  was  published 
practically  by  every  newspaper  in 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Sign  of  a  Nice  Guy 

Got  so  around  these  parts  that  every¬ 
where  a  hunter  went  this  fall,  he  came 
up  against  signs  saying  “private 

PROPERTY,  NO  HUNTING,  KEEP  OFF.” 

But  not  out  at  Happy  Preston’s  place! 

Happy’s  signs  say  “private  prop¬ 
erty,  GOOD  HUNTING,  BUT  BE  CARE¬ 
FUL.” 

“Don’t  hunt  myself,”  Happy  says, 
“but  there’s  plenty  of  game  on  my 
property.  I  tell  the  hunters  where  the 
best  spots  are  likely  to  be — away  from 
where  I’m  working  and  where  nobody 
else  is  hunting.  It  works  out  pretty 
well  all-around.” 

From  where  I  sit.  Happy  has  once 
again  shown  why  he  gets  along  with 
everyone  and  why  everyone  respects 
him.  Happy’s  likes  and  dislikes  might 
not  be  the  same  as  his  neighbors’,  but 
that  doesn’t  stop  him  from  under¬ 
standing.  When  it  comes  to  opinions 
on  hunting,  fishing,  politics,  ways  of 
farming,  or  whether  your  favorite 
beverage  is  beer  or  cider,  try  to  be 
like  Happy  and  the  chances  are  you’ll 
be  really  happy! 
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Reporters  Question  President's  View  on  Maferial  Issued  by  Officio/s 


continued  from  page  63 
the  land;  was  that  the  publishers’ 
responsibility  not  to  publish  that? 
A. — The  President  said  he  thought 
so,  asking  wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  defend  the  country?  He  said 
that  was  what  we  were  doing  and 
that  was  what  they  were  fussing 
about. 

Q. — If  they  wanted  to  protect 
the  country  you  think  they  should 
not  have  published  them?  A. — ^The 
President  answered  that  they  ought 
to  think  about  the  welfare  of  the 
country  the  same  as  he  did,  and 
that  he  thought  most  of  them 
would  if  they  stopped  to  think 
about  it. 

Q. — I  don’t  want  to  defend  edi¬ 
tors,  but  those  maps  were  used 
as  part  of  a  civil  defense  program 
to  make  people  alert  as  to  the 
danger  of  atomic  attacks.  A. — 


Yes,  Mr.  Truman  agreed,  but  he 
didn’t  think  they  should  be  made 
available  to  the  Russians. 

Q. — Do  I  understand  that  you 
were  confirming  the  reports  that 
there  was  a  third  A-bomb  experi¬ 
ment  in  Russia  that  fizzled?  A. — 
The  President  was  making  no  in¬ 
ferences  at  all.  He  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  yesterday — the  only 
one  he  could  make. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  am  afraid  my  editors 
will  ask  me  if  I  don’t  ask  it.  Are 
you  suggesting  that  perhaps  the 
editors  and  publishers  that  we 
supply  news  stories  to  should  ask 
some  agency  in  the  Government 
whether  they  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  A. — ^No,  Mr.  Truman  was 
not.  He  was  asking  editors  and 
publishers  to  take  the  same  view¬ 
point  of  the  safety  of  the  United 
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TO  GET  UP 


States  as  he  took  and  he  was  not 
asking  them  to  ask  anybody  to 
help  them  do  it.  They  ought  to 
know. 

Q. — I  know  many  times  we  re¬ 
ceive  statements  from  members  of 
Congress,  for  instance.  We  go 
ahead  and  write  stories  about 
those  statements.  Perhaps  many 
times  a  reporter  feels  that  that 
information  might  be  of  a  seeurity 
nature,  but  if  it  is  on  the  record 
up  on  The  Hill  there  is  nothing 
we  can  really  do  but  go  ahead  and 
put  it  out.  A. — ^The  President  com¬ 
mented.  Well,  that  was  up  to  them. 
The  safety  of  the  country  was  in 
their  hands  the  same  as  it  was  in 
his. 

Q. — Do  you  think  everyone  in 
this  town  talks  too  much?  A. — The 
President  wouldn’t  say  that. 

Q. — In  your  reading  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  statement  you  said  that  95% 
of  the  information  had  been  made 
public.  A. — Of  our  secret  informa¬ 
tion,  the  President  corrected. 

Q. — Mr.  President,  what  will 
happen  to  a  reporter  that  prints 
something  the  Government  doesn’t 
want  printed?  A. — Nothing,  came 
the  answer.  They  printed  things 
that  caused  our  men  to  be  shot  in 
the  back  and  nothing  was  done  to 
them  right  during  the  war. 

Q. — Do  the  security  rules  apply 
to  what  is  telecast  just  the  same 
as  published?  A. — ^The  President 
said  this  was  certainly  so.  He  had 
heard  a  lot  of  broadcasters  talk 
about  visits  they  had  had  to 
Korea  and  revealed  that  our  strat¬ 
egy  was  going  to  be,  and  you 
can’t  fight  battles  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Short  stepped  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  side  and  spoke  to  him. 

The  President  explained  that 
Mr.  Short  wanted  him  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  his  Executive 
Order  referred  to  Government 
workers,  but  his  comments  applied 
to  everybody  who  gave  away  State 
sercets. 

Given  Out  by  Pentagon 

Q. — As  1  remember,  the  release 
about  the  Matadors  was  given  out 
by  the  Pentagon  and  the  question 
was  asked  at  the  White  House 
later:  Was  that  one  of  the  secret 
weapons  that  you  referred  to  in 
San  Francisco?  A. — Mr.  Truman 
did  not  know  what  the  questioner 
was  talking  about. 

Q. — When  the  Department  of 
Defense  hands  us  photographs 
and  a  story,  are  we  supposed  to 
censor  that  ourselves?  A. — ^The 
President  asked  whether  the  ques¬ 
tioner  believed  in  saving  the 
United  States  from  attack. 

Q. — T  don’t  think  it  .should  have 
been  given  out  at  the  Pentagon. 
A. — ^That  is  your  opinion  and  you 
are  entitled  to  it,  the  President  ob¬ 
served. 

Q. — Are  you  asking  publishers 
to  impose  voluntary  censorship? 
A. — ^No,  Mr.  Truman  was  asking 
them  to  use  good  judgment  for 
the  safety  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  not  asking  them  to  use 
censorship  at  all. 


Q. — Wouldn’t  that  require  a  s^ 
curity  officer  in  every  news  room? 

A. — The  President  did  not  know 
how  they  could,  but  he  was  just 
telling  them  what  he  thought,  that 
patriotism  and  the*  welfare  of  the 
United  States  was  the  first  thing  to 
think  about. 

Q. — You  told  us  that  those 
planes  were  some  of  the  weapons 
that  you  talked  about  at  San 
Francisco.  A. — He  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

Q. — To  get  back  once  more  to 
that  95%,  may  we  quote  you 
when  you  said:  Remember  that 
95%  of  our  secret  information  has 
been  revealed  in  newspapers  and 
slick  magazines  and  that’s  what  1 
am  trying  to  stop? 

A. — Permission  was  granted. 

■ 

Hotpoint  Dealers 
Share  Big  Campaign 

Portland,  Ore. — Hotpoint  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  Portland  metropolitan 
area  are  engaged  in  the  biggest 
sales  stimulation  campaign  they 
have  ever  attempted  co-opera¬ 
tively. 

With  more  than  $6,000  of  their 
annual  advertising  budget  unspent 
and  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year 
approaching,  the  dealers  named 
J.  M.  McKay,  sales  manager  of 
Graybar  Electric’s  Portland  office, 
to  work  out  a  program. 

He  took  the  problem  to  James 
A.  Manin,  national  advertising 
salesman  of  the  Journal,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  Vernon  R.  Churchill, 
promotion  manager  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  they 
planned  the  campaign  which  was 
approved  by  the  21  participating 
Hotpoint  dealers. 

A  double-barreled  contest  was 
decided  upon,  to  run  to  Oct.  15, 
with  awards  to  be  made  Oct.  25. 
Rules  were  set  up,  the  postoffice 
department  checked  to  make  sure 
it  was  not  a  lottery,  and  copy  laid 
out  for  the  opening  two-page  ad 
in  the  Journal.  Six  other  large 
Hotpoint  ads  were  scheduled  to 
run  in  the  Journal  during  the  35- 
day  campaign,  all  of  them  listing 
the  dealers’  names  and  addresses 
and  plugging  the  contest. 

■ 

Holiday  Road  Race 

Kenosha,  Wis. — The  Kenosha 
Evening  News  will  again  sponsor 
its  Thanksgiving  Day  road  race  ^ 
Nov.  22,  Jim  Barnhill,  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  is  handling  the  event.  There 
are  two  divisions  in  the  race,  the 
junior  division  for  boys  17  and 
under  who  will  run  2Vi  miles,  and 
seniors  who  will  do  five  miles. 
The  races  begin  and  end  at  the 
Evening  News  office. 

■ 

Ohio  Valley  Section 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — ^The  Wheel¬ 
ing  Intelligencer  and  News-Regis¬ 
ter  published  on  Oct.  2  a  24-page 
section  dealing  with  the  Industrial 
Ohio  Valley.  Retail  Advertising 
Manager  E.  L.  Stone  said  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  70%  advertising. 
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You  ve  got  to  produce  to  be  a  winner 

Tote  up  the  score  in  Pennsylvania,  and  100,000  City  Zone.  Circle  these  cities  and 

you’ll  find  that  it’s  a  production  leader  in  towns,  and  you’ll  have  the  center  of  the 

over  oO  industries — from  steel  and  coal  to  world’s  richest  market. 
men  s  trousers  to  cigar  boxes,  bee-hive  coke  jf  to  sell  this  market  effectively; 

to  biological  products.  j£  y^^j  your  message  to  reach  the  people 

Total  income  payments  in  Pennsylvania  within  it  convincingly,  you’ll  choose  the 

reach  over  ten  and  one-half  billion  dollars  well-read,  well-edited  hometown  newspapers 
a  year,  the  bulk  of  it  going  to  workers  living  which  serve  this  area  so  well.  "J'he 

in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under  newspapers  listed  below  will  do  it  for  you  .  . . 


PeiiiisTlvania 

has  more  daily  newspapers  than  any  other  State 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  •  •  • 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINON  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG¬ 
RESS  (E)  •  COATSVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZELTON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  |E)  •  HAZELTON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  |M)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW 

CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  |E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  |M)  •  WARRN  TIMES-MIRROW  |E)  •  WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER  REPORTER  |M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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PNPA  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 

because  we  are  the  chosen  few 
entitled  to  special  privilege,  but 
because  such  a  tax  would  be  the 
greatest  and  perhaps  the  final  blow 
to  a  free  economic  system.” 

Essential  Rating  Sought 

PNPA  delegates  instructed  Mr. 
Serrill  to  seek,  in  cooperation  with 
Other  groups,  the  restoration  of 
newspapers  to  the  essential  cate¬ 
gory.  The  directive  said: 

“Departments  of  government, 
particularly  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  its  National  Pro¬ 
duction  Authority,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee,  have  removed 
ne^papers  from  their  historic  po¬ 
sition  of  essentiality  with  respect 
to  construction  materials,  supplies 
and  manpower, 

“Even  in  the  critical  periods  of 
two  major  World  Wars  newspa¬ 
pers  in  America  were  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  most  essential  in  maintain¬ 
ing  an  informed  citizeiiry,  a  unted 
people,  and  helping  clearly  de¬ 
fine  those  freedoms  we  hold  dear.” 

‘Chasm  of  Distrust’ 

President  Truman  came  in  for 
another  blast  from  Neil  H.  Swan¬ 
son,  executive  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sunpapers. 

Mr.  Swanson  referred  to  the 
President’s  contention  that  it  was 
the  responsibility  of  editors  not  to 
publish  certain  security  informa¬ 
tion  even  if  publicity  announced 
by  defense  officals. 

“To  such  a  charge  as  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man’s,”  he  said,  “I  say  nonsense. 

I  say  rot.  He  is  not  creating  unity. 
He  is  sowing  discord  and  disunion, 
class  against  class,  group  against 
group. 

“He  is  digging  a  chasm  of  dis- 
tnrst  against  the  American  people. 

‘I  say  that  the  time  has  come — 
has  long  since  come — that  he 
should  act  as  the  President  of  a 
whole  people,  including  newspa¬ 
per  people. 

“The  time  has  come  for  him  to 
be  big  enough  to  give  up  sweeping 
statements  for  the  sake  of  a  po¬ 
litical  advantage  or  a  smart  crack.” 

Press  Failure  Cited 

Mr.  Swanson,  in  turn,  charged 
the  press  with  failure  to  expose 
“with  facts  the  phoniness  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  propaganda.” 

“I  think  it’s  time,”  he  said,  ‘for 
newspapers  to  stop  letting  them¬ 
selves  be  bambozzled  by  any  of¬ 
fice-holder,  no  matter  how  exalted 
his  position  or  how  noble  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  feeding  nonsense  to  the 
public. 

‘From  now  on,  the  Sunpapers 
are  going  to  puncture  those  hot¬ 
air  balloons. 

“We  have  already  punctured 
some.  We’ve  just  finished  publish¬ 
ing  the  results  of  a  survey  of  our 
national  defense  plants,  showing 
how  many  months  and  years  we 
actually  are  from  being  ready  to 
defend  ourselves. 

“From  now  on,  we’re  going  to 


PANEL — Left  to  right:  Frank  Walser,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker; 
Neil  H.  Swanson,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers;  H.  E.  McMurray,  Brook- 
ville  (Pa.)  Jeffersonian-Democrat;  and  Oxie  Reichler,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Statesman. 


puncture  those  inflated  dollars 
when  they  pop  up  in  administra¬ 
tion  propaganda.  We’re  going  to 
translate  those  lovely  billions  of 
new  income  and  enormous  cor¬ 
poration  profits  into  53-cent  dol¬ 
lars. 

I’m  criticizing  our  great  press 
associations.  I’m  criticizing  us,  as 
editors,  for  letting  them  bamboo¬ 
zle  us  nto  printing  some  of  the 
pumped-up  nonsense  that  they 
feed  us. 

“I’m  criticizing  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  for  their  greediness  for 
headlines. 

“I’m  criticizing  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  for  their  technique  of  im¬ 
proving  on  the  facts  to  feed  that 
greed,  for  the  kind  of  irresponsible 
rivalry  in  which  they  have  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  indulge — ^for 
creating  a  tribe  of  head-hunters- 
headline  hunters — instead  of  hard- 
fact  hunters. 

“One  reason  why  the  Sunpapers 
sent  four  correspondents  to  Korea 
last  year  was  our  painful  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  head-hunting  ri¬ 
valry  among  the  press  associations. 
We  sent  four  of  our  men  because 
we  wanted  our  own  check  upon 
the  facts. 

Hunters  of  Facts 

“Every  man  we  send  on  such  a 
foreign  assignment  is  briefed  on 
the  rivalry  of  press  association 
correspondents.  He  is  told,  as  em¬ 
phatically  as  we  know  how  to  tell 
him,  that  he  is  not  going  out  to 
hunt  for  headlines;  he  is  told  that 
he  is  going  out  to  hunt  for  facts. 

“He  is  told  that  if  he  never  gets 
a  banner  headline,  that  will  be  all 
right  with  the  home  office.  We’ll 
take  the  plain  truth,  if  you  please, 
and  let  anybody  else  who  wants 
them  have  the  billboard  headlines. 

“I  believe  that  we  have  an  in¬ 
escapable  responsibility  to  tell  why 
something  happened — ^to  tell  who 
was  responsible — ^to  tell  what  it 
means  to  Joe  Doakes  and  his  wife 
Jane  and  his  children.” 

Modification  Asked 

The  publishers  resolved  that  the 
PNPA  use  every  legitimate  and 
appropriate  method  at  its  disposal 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  “the  necessity  of  m^ifying  his 
executive  order.” 

It  concluded  that  the  public 
should  have  “news  and  informa¬ 


tion  not  endangering  the  security, 
which  is  its  unalienable  right  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.” 

On  the  question  of  security  in¬ 
formation  regulations.  Gov.  John 
S.  Fine  of  Pennsylvania,  a  banquet 
speaker,  said  that  at  a  governor’s 
conference  in  Tennessee,  General 
Marshall  made  some  “off  the  rec¬ 
ord*’  remarks. 

“They  were  considered  top  se¬ 
cret,”  Governor  Fine  said.  ‘Sev¬ 
eral  days  later,  I  read  in  the  paper 
where  Chairman  Dean  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  put 
out  a  statement  on  the  production 
of  atomic  weapons  in  smaller  size 
and  larger  quantities  which  he  said 
would  change  the  concept  of  fu¬ 
ture  warfare. 

Marshall’s  ‘Top  Secret’ 

“I  was  amazed  at  the  story. 
That  was  the  top  secret  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  had  given  the  Gov¬ 
ernors.  But  a  few  days  later  it 
was  decided  by  another  executive 
of  the  government  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  not  classified.  The  se¬ 
crecy  apparently  depends  on  who 
is  giving  out  the  information.” 

Oxie  Reichler,  editor,  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman,  said 
there  are  too  many  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  on  the  public  payroll. 

“In  Washington,”  he  said, 
“there  are  thousands  of  them.  In 
New  York  State,  we  now  have 
more  than  100  associated  with  the 
state  government.  They  form  an 
expensive  Iron  Curtain  by  which 
normal  news  is  shut  off,  channeled, 
or  otherwise  controlled. 

Opposes  Newsprint  Sharing 

Congressman  Harmar  D.  Denny, 
Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  declared  he  was 
against  shipment  of  newsprint  to 
foreign  nations. 

He  said  that  while  the  price  of 
newsprint  in  this  country  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $116.50  per  ton,  in 
Europe  it  runs  as  high  as  $400  and 
is  practically  always  above  $300. 

“It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  make 
a  very  nice  profit  by  sitting  quietly 
on  their  own  reserves  and  buying 
cheap  newsprint  from  the  United 
States.” 

Arthur  R.  Treanor.  director  of 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  NPA,  said  “the  American 
press  has  come  through  in  the 
good  old  Biblical  way”  in  helping 
each  other  the  recent  period  of  a 


tight  newsprint  situation. 

“Only  one  man  refused  our  call 
for  help.  There  can  be  no  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  on  the  way  they 
helped  each  other  in  time  of  ; 
need.”  J 

Mr.  Treanor  said  the  division  is  1 
pushing  its  conservation  plan  and  I 
said  Boston  newspapers  will  start  j 
a  co-operative  effort  in  that  re¬ 
spect  Nov.  1,  through  an  agree¬ 
ment  worked  out  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  approval  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice.  The  Boston 
dailies,  he  predicted,  will  save 
6,000  tons  a  year. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee, 
ANPA,  Mr.  Treanor  said  Unitype, 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  publication  division,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  treatment  from  the 
NPA  as  any  other  publishing  or¬ 
ganization. 

“Three  of  the  ITU  papers,”  he 
said,  “are  asking  for  paper.  All 
they  are  asked  to  do  is  fill  out  the 
usual  form  and  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  will  get  the  same  fair  treat¬ 
ment  as  publishers  of  other  pa¬ 
pers.”  -  , 

$285  a  Ton  Paid 
John  T.  McGuire,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Times  Herald,  predicted  that  the 
newsprint  situation  may  again  l«- 
come  acute. 

“I  heard  of  a  publisher  who 
needed  500  tons  of  newsprint  to 
fulfill  his  requirements,”  he  re¬ 
lated,  “he  was  able  to  get  it  al¬ 
right,  but  he  was  charged  $285  a 
ton  for  it.” 

Robert  McCracken,  advertising 
director,  Norristown  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  said  newspapers  sell  their  ad¬ 
vertising  too  cheaply. 

“We  should  price  our  space  with 
apologies  to  none,”  he  asserted. 

R.  W.  Rhodes,  Oil  City  Derrick, 
advocated  an  adjustment  of  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  contracts  that  favor  certain  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  said  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  differentials  or  premium 
rates. 

The  publishers  and  their  circu¬ 
lation  men  at  the  meeting  indi¬ 
cated  concern  over  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  a  10<ent  daily. 

Eugene  A.  Simon,  publisher  of 
the  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily 
News,  and  chairman  of  the  PNPA 
circulation  com-  _ 

mittee,  said  a,  sur-  \  • 
vey  revealed  that  ) 
most  publishers  ;  i 
feel  that  a  boost  , 
to  7c  and  10c  is 
inevitable.  j 

field  Progress, 
was  elected  pres- 
ident  of  PNPA, 
succeeding  Frank  Ulerich 
Walser  of  the  Hazleton  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Paul  B.  Blaettz,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Breeze  in  suburban 
Philadelphia,  was  named  vicepres- 
ident. 
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N.  I-  Editors 
Wont  Secrecy 
Rule  Rescinded 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — More 
than  100  editors  of  daily  aiod 
weekly  newspapers  of  New  Jersey, 
meeting  here  Oct.  5  for  the  30th 
Annual  Better  Newspaper  Insti¬ 
tute,  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  official  action  to  rescind  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  order  sealing  up 
government  information. 

James  Kerney,  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Times,  presented  the  reso¬ 
lution  after  the  editors  had  heard 
former  Gov.  Harold  E.  Stassen 
of  Minnesota,  now  president  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
describe  the  work  being  done 
abroad  by  the  Crusade  for  Free¬ 
dom. 

Action  on  Oatis  Case  Urged 
A  second  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Kemey  and  also  adopted 
unanimously  urged  the  U.  S.  to 
break  off  diplomatic  and  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  Czechoslovakia,  can¬ 
cel  visas  issued  to  Czech  nationals 
and  freeze  Czech  assets  in  this 
country,  until  such  time  as  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Oatis  is  freed. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Brunswick  Home 
News,  presided  at  the  Institute 
luncheon  in  the  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  dining  hall  as  president  of 
New  Jersey  Press  Association. 

Freedom  of  access  to  news  was 
the  chief  topic  of  panel  discus¬ 
sions  led  by  Mr.  Kerney  under 
the  general  heading  of  “Road 
Blocks  on  News  Street.” 

William  M.  McBride,  managing 
editor  of  the  Passaic  Herald  News, 
criticized  the  President’s  security 
rules  and  related  how  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  “super  secret”  off-record 
document  from  the  Pentagon  only 
to  find  out  later  that  200  other 
copies  had  gone  out  without  any 
restriction  stamped  upon  them. 

Mr.  McBride  also  took  issue 
with  the  policy  of  the  Selective 
Service  which  denies  to  the  press 
complete  addresses  of  men  called 
for  induction.  Washington  insists 
that  no  names  or  addresses  be 
given  until  the  men  are  inducted, 
Mr.  McBride  advised. 

News  for  Taxpayers  Only 
The  editor  of  a  weekly  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  been  denied 
access  to  a  township’s  records  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  a  taxpayer  there. 
He  said  he  might  have  to  buy  a 
lot  in  the  township  so  he  could 
get  a  look  at  the  town’s  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Another  editor  reported  that  of¬ 
ficial  boards  occasionally  meet  in 
unusual  places,  such  as  the  cellar 
of  the  jail,  at  unscheduled  times 
and  conduct  official  business  sub- 
rosa. 

On  the  debt  debit  side,  H.  Alan 
Painter  of  the  Hackettstown  Ga¬ 
zette  said  state  troopers  in  his  area 
have  been  instruct^  to  make  de¬ 
tail  patrol  reports  which  are  made 
available  to  the  press. 

In  a  discussion  of  libel,  Gregory 


MINNESOTA  Is  the  common 
ground  on  which  former  Gov.  Har¬ 
old  E.  Stassen  and  Victor  J.  Ridder 
meet  at  New  Jersey  Newspaper  In¬ 
stitute,  Mr.  Kidder’s  family  pub¬ 
lishes  Duluth  and  St.  Paul  dailies. 

Hewlett  of  the  Maplewood-South 
Orange  Record  and  Attorney 
Harry  Green  advised  that  the  New 
Jersey  courts  have  narrowed  the 
privilege  pertaining  to  officials’  re¬ 
marks.  Privilege  now  attaches  only 
to  formal  statements  by  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  government, 
Mr.  Green  counselled. 

“This  means,”  Mr.  Hewlett 
pointed  out,  “that  a  quotation  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  policeman  on  the 
beat  is  not  privileged.  You  must 
get  the  quotation  from  the  police 
chief.” 

Mr.  Green  also  warned  against 
the  dangers  of  libel  in  interroga¬ 
tory  sentences  and  in  picturesque 
language.  It  is  better  to  under¬ 
state  than  to  exaggerate,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

“It’s  always  safer  to  leave  a 
little  leaway,”  Mr.  Green  said,  as 
he  gave  a  classic  example;  An 
editor  printed  that  half  of  the  city 
council  is  corrupt.  Upon  demand 
for  retraction  he  printed;  “Half 
of  the  city  council  is  not  corrupt.” 

Excellence  Awards 

General  excellence  awards  were 
given  to  the  following  papers  in 
the  NJPA  competition;  Newark 
Evening  News,  Plainfield  Courier- 
News,  Morristown  Daily  Record, 
Newark  Sunday  News,  Ridgewood 
Herald-News,  Summit  Herald, 
Glen  Ridge  Paper,  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  Hammonton, 
News,  Toms  River  Ocean  County 
Sun. 

Winners  of  photography  awards 
were;  Frank  R.  Beardsley,  Asbury 
Park  Press:  Gil  Spencer,  Mount 
Holly  Record;  Kenneth  Winham, 
Passaic  Herald  News. 

Local  columnists  receiving  top 
citations  were;  Ed  Reardon,  Pas¬ 
saic  Herald-News;  Mister  South 
Jersey,  Camden  Courier-Post; 
Thelma  Hopkins,  Metuchen  Re¬ 
corder;  and  Pete  Lafidus,  Wild¬ 
wood  Leader. 

The  Salem  Sunbeam  received 
the  Four  Freedoms  Editorial 
Award  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  and  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  and  Bergen  Herald  re¬ 
ceived  the  George  E.  Stringfellow 
Awards  for  Cancer  drive  edi¬ 
torials. 


Newsmen  Fight 
Suppression 
By  Officials 

Newsmen  fought,  both  success¬ 
fully  and  unsuccessfully,  with  of¬ 
ficialdom  over  suppression  of  legit¬ 
imate  public  information  through¬ 
out  the  country  this  week. 

In  Kentucky,  the  State  Attorney- 
General  ruled  that  police  records 
“are  unquestionably  public  rec¬ 
ords”  and  newspaper  reporters 
have  a  right  to  inspect  them.  This 
ruling  was  in  response  to  a  request 
from  George  W.  Trotter,  editor- 
manager  of  the  Campbellsville 
(Ky.)  News-Journal,  who  reported 
that  city  officials  have  refused 
since  last  November  to  let  his 
newspaper  inspect  Police  Court 
records. 

Mr.  Trotter  reported  that  city 
police  court  records  were  denied 
his  newspaper  after  it  printed  news 
of  a  reckless  driving  charge  against 
the  City  Clerk. 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  re¬ 
ported  that  a  hospital  withheld 
news  of  a  death  in  violation  of  a 
hospital-newspaper  code  governing 
reporting  of  deaths. 

Five  newsmen  won  a  skirmish 
with  a  temporary  judge  at  Crown 
Point,  Ind.,  over  whether  they 
might  publish  grand  jury  indict¬ 
ments  of  men  who  had  not  been 
arrested.  It  was  found  that  Indiana 
law  does  not  penalize  newspapers 
for  publishing  indictments  and 
protects  them  from  disclosing  their 
source  of  information. 

The  newsmen  were  Thomas  J. 
O’Connor,  Chicago  Tribune;  Emil 
Bartos,  Chicago  Herald- American; 
Walter  Taylor,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune;  William  Heiser,  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Times,  and  Morrison 
Schwartz,  Radio  Station  WWCA, 
Gary. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  still  is 
considering  a  bill  that  opens  relief 
rolls  to  public  scrutiny. 

Relief  Roll  Records 
The  Governors  Conference  at 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn.,  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  uphold  the  right  of 
states  to  make  relief  rolls  public 
records  without  risking  the  loss 
of  Federal  aid  funds. 

A  plea  by  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Advance  and  Lynchburg  News  for 
permission  to  print  the  names  of 
juvenile  traffic  offenders  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  ran  up  against  a  ruling  by 
the  State  Attorney-General  that  it 
could  not  be  done  legally. 

Army  Secretary  Frank  Pace,  Jr., 
delivered  a  speech  in  Galveston, 
Tex.,  that  was  off  the  record  to 
newsmen,  although  600  persons 
heard  it  and  no  security  measures 
were  taken. 

A  reporter  for  the  French  Com¬ 
munist  paper  Humanite  was  ousted 
from  a  news  conference  at  Gen. 
Eisenhower’s  shape  headquarters. 

In  Vienna,  U.  S.  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  Walter  J.  Donnelly  ap¬ 
proved  applications  of  three  Rus¬ 
sian  correspondents  to  visit  the 
U.  S.  zone  of  Austria. 


Newspaper  Week 

continued  from  page  12 

Salute  to  Employes 
Cincinnati  —  The  Times-StaPs 
observance  of  Newspaper  Week 
included  a  seven-column  spread, 
with  the  names  of  workers  whose 
service  record  with  that  paper  to¬ 
tals  6,947  years.  “The  Cincinnati 
Times-Star”,  the  story  said,  “would 
rather,  instead  of  self-praise  or 
commendation,  honor  its  many 
employes,  207  or  whom  have 
served  the  Times-Star  for  25  years 
or  more.” 

First  Official  Act 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — ^The  first  offi¬ 
cial  proclamation  of  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Minnesota  set  Oct.  6  as 
Newspaperboy  Day. 

Gov.  C.  Elmer  Anderson  signed 
the  proclamation  within  24  hours 
after  his  inauguration.  He  was 
once  a  carrierboy  himself. 

Two  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  carrier  salesmen  were  wit¬ 
nesses  at  the  signing  of  the  proc¬ 
lamation. 

Press  Script  Broadcast 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif. — In  observ¬ 
ance  of  Newspaper  Week,  Radio 
Station  KSCO  presented  a  series 
of  broadcasts  entitled  “Inside  Your 
Local  Newspaper”  on  four  con¬ 
secutive  evenings.  The  radio  re¬ 
porter  spoke  from  the  editorial, 
advertising,  mechanical,  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments,  respectively, 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News, 
utilizing  an  outline-script  prepared 
by  Editorial  Writer  Peter  J.  Heller 
and  News  Editor  Gordon  Sinclair. 

Ad  Clubs  Salute 
San  Diego,  Calif. — Nine  San 
Diego  Union  carriers  covered 
beats  and  prepared  a  page  of  news 
in  the  Oct.  6  edition.  One  youth 
worked  as  a  photographer;  another 
helped  in  the  composing  room. 

At  an  Advertising  and  Sales 
Club  ceremony.  Publisher  Ben 
Reddick  of  the  Newport-Balboa 
Press  was  inducted  as  a  special 
member-for-the-day.  He  assailed 
President  Truman’s  secret  order 
and  read  some  of  his  190  press 
dispatches  from  various  nations 
of  the  world  showing  a  variety  of 
acts  to  suffocate  a  free  press. 

In  Bright  Lights 
Cincinnati,  O.  —  In  keeping 
with  the  Newspaper  Week  slogan, 
“Your  Newspaper  Lights  the  Way 
to  Freedom,”  the  16-story  Times- 
Star  Building  was  illuminated 
from  dusk  to  midnight,  Oct.  1-6. 

Billboard  Proclamation 
Alameda,  Calif.  —  Foster  and 
Kleiser  Co.  donated  a  billboard 
in  the  heart  of  town  to  push  the 
idea  that  “Free  Pec^le  Need  a 
Free  Press.”  And  the  Alameda 
Times-Star  published  a  16-page 
tabloid  supplement  describing  the 
hometown  newspaper  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel. 
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Hugh  Harrison,  77, 

Dies  at  Davenport 

Davenport,  la.  —  Hugh  Harri¬ 
son,  77,  one  of  the  best  known 
editors  and  editorial  writers  in 
eastern  Iowa  and  a  member  of  the 
Davenport  Democrat  staff  nearly 
half  a  century,  died  Oct.  4  in  a 
Davenport  hospital  following  an 
operation.  He  had  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Democrat  until  last 
June  30. 


Mr.  Harrison  had  been  active  in 
Democratic  political  circles  for 
many  years.  In  the  state  campaign 
three  years  ago  he  was  manager 
for  Carroll  Switzer,  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  governor.  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  first  newspaper  job  was  as 
want  ad  solicitor  for  the  Denver 
Republican.  In  1900  he  joined  the 
Davenport  Daily  Times,  later 
changing  to  the  Leader,  a  rival 
publication. 


announcements 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


Press  Engineers 


TWO  DAILY  group,  $150,000  and 
$800,000,  for  sale  together  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  Outstanding  profits.  Give  com¬ 
plete  financial  standing  in  first  letter. 
Xo  brokers.  Box  3245,  Editor  8b  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY.  City  of 
OOO  population.  35  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  Gross  $40,000.  Ray  Camp- 
bell,  4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angelea. 
CALIFORNIA:  Circulation  1300. 

rquipment  valued  at  $30,000.  Gross 
$22,000.  Asking  $18,500.  .Tack  L. 
Stoll  &  Associates.  4958  Melrose  Ave., 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Ine.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  HauUnf 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  •  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Ereetioi 
SAM  S.  P0NTOLILU) 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. _ 


Los  .Angeles  29,  C.alifornia, 


exclusive  weekly,  gross 


NEBRASKA . .  .  „ 

.$25,000,  price  $28,000  with  $4,000 
building.  $15,000  cash  down.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88. 

Norton,  Kansas. _ 

UNOPPOSED  Florida  weekly  and  job 
shop;  $25,000  yearly  gross.  Asking 
$23,000.  Write  Box  3002,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

SWUTHE.AST  Daily  for  sale  by  owner 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  GO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — ^Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
CHarlestnn  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“Srren  selected  for  interrieics  for  this  difficiilt-lo-fill  position. 
All  selected  hare  excellent  qualifications.  Shoics  rour  ad 
section  has  tremendous  draicing  potcer.  Better  than  expected 
results.  Am  note  thoroughly  convinced  E  &  P  User!" 

Everett  W^ilson.  Editor 

The  Record  (WUminaton,  Delatcare). 


for  down  payment  of  $45,000,  or  will 
sell  on  contract  to  experienced  news¬ 
paperman  or  partners  for  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $22,500.  Financial  and  ability 
references  requested.  Box  3428,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford _ Illlnsli 


Publications  Wanted 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Int 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experh 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pressM 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


WE  HAVE  several  buyers  for  dailies, 
with  cash  down  payments  of  $20,000, 
$50,000,  $80,000  and  $200,000.  Any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  All  inquiries  handled 
in  complete  confidence  and  with  be¬ 
coming  dignity.  J.  R.  Manley  Sb  Co., 
2013  Republic  Bank  Building,  Dallas. 
Texas. 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLAR  ($1,000,000) 
down  payment  available  for  purchase 
of  exclusive  daily  in  city  of  40,000 
population  and  up.  Write  Box  3339, 
Editor  8b  Publisher. 

$35,000  P-AYMENT  on  Mid-West  or 
Southwest  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 
Oklahoma.  Bank  reference. 

_ Business  Opportunities _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Insertions  Line  Bate 

1  .$56 

2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable 
in  advance. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

2  .95 

3  .90 

4  and  over  .85 

Inquire  for  20  and  62  time  rates. 
Charge  Orders  Accepted. 


ADY^ERTISINO  AGENCIES  Charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 


DUPLEX-GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS 
giving  you  trouble  1  Let  ns  eliminstt 
costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov¬ 
ing,  Dismantling,  Erection.  Nstionil 
Printing  Equipment  Co.,  257  Van  En- 
burgh  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Add  15c  for  box  service.  Replies  mailed  dally. 
Box  holders’  Identities  held  In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline 
Wednesday  at  2  PNI.  (After  last  Mall). 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  movinf, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  natioi- 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6  0098-0099 


PAPER  MILL  FOR  SALE.  located 
New  England,  Two  Fourdrinier  Ma- 
ehines,  built  to  run  newsprint.  Excel¬ 
lent  water  power.  Priced  right,  oper¬ 
ating.  Box  3325,  Editor  Sb  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  BRyont  9-3052 


Cartoons — Features 


THE  BEIXHT  DAILY  NEWS  baa  re¬ 
newed  for  Religious  Spotlight  oddity 
cartoon.  Midwest  Syndicate.  334  St 
Charles  Street.  Elgin.  Illinois, 


FOLTZ  BROS. 

Cap  Frank 

Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbsd 
Service.  Anywhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 
417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10,  Ohio 
Madison  4266 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Promotion  Services 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


NEW  BOOK  GIVES  KEYS  TO 
MORE  REAL  ESTATE  LINAGE! 


★★The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Slypes,  625  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


JACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore 

KANSAS  CITY  6.  MISSOURI 
OUR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937 
Orange,  Riverside.  California. _ 


NEW  128-page  book.  "How  to 
Write  Productive  Real  Estate  Ada,’’ 
shows  brokers  why  it  pays  to  use 
more  and  better  ads,  tells  how  to 
pack  pull  Into  copy. 

“A  REAL  hit.  Send  25  more  lor 
a  total  of  175.’’ — ^H.  M.  Hartahom, 
Ohio  State  Journal.  “A  fine  book; 
something  real  estate  dealers  need.’’ 
— Helen  Klmbrell,  Ft.  Madison  Damo- 
CTst.  “We  like  it;  qnote  price  for  26 
more  copies.’’ — Ruth  Cassidy,  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 


J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 


Composinfi  Room 


INTERTYPES 

3 — Model  "C" 

1 —  Model  "B" 

2 —  Model  "CSM" 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8  and  14. 
MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
— good  assortment  molds  and 
matrices. 

Goss  Shaver, 

8-page  Goss  Comet  Press 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

323-29  No.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Eitsblisbed  1914.  Newspaperi  bonght 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  Sb  ODETT,  Broken 
P.  0.  Box  627,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


DAILIES  AND  POTENTIAL  DAI¬ 
LIES.  Nation-wide.  Specializing  in 
mergers  and  consolidations.  Financing. 
All  inquiries  and  negotiations  handled 
in  strictest  confidence  and  with  becom¬ 
ing  dignity.  J.  R.  Manley  &  Co.,  2013 
Republic  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Newspaper  Counselors 


PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  are  some¬ 
times  tougk.  We  kelp  fit  superior  peo¬ 
ple  into  superior  jobs.  Correspondence 
invited.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROT'HERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BBNTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenne.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


YOURS  for  $2.50  per  copy  pine 
postal  fees.  Or  send  check  with  order 
and  I’ll  pay  postage.  Money-back 
gnarantee  either  way.  Ask  abnnt  our 
bnlk-price  plan.  Order  TODAY  I 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plana 
Box  126.  Northwest  Branch, 
Miami  47,  Fla. 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  Sb  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Kock, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sionx  City,  Iowa. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Dally  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


Tclctypesetter  In.strucfion 


APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTORAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  In 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU’RE  GETTING. 
Every  paper  investigated  thoroughly. 
You  get  a  complete  report.  Larry 
Towne  Agency,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 


Publications  for  Sale 


HOME-Practiec  and  Instruction  kits 
now  available.  Complete  with  finger¬ 
ing  chart,  colored  keyboard  layonts, 
code  break-down,  illustrated  keyboard 
nomenclature,  operating  technique,  etc., 
etc.  $2.00  postpaid.  W.  J.  C.VLLAG- 
HAN.  Box  1493,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  well- 
equipped  commercial  printing  plant; 
sm.sll  Northern  Indiana  town,  150 
miles  from  Chicago.  Land,  bnildings, 
and  equipment  $18,500.  Box  3403,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

large  typesetting  and 

PRINTING  PLANT 
145  Hudson  St.,  5th  Floor 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Thursday,  Oct.  18th,  1951 
10:30  A.M.  Sharp 

2 —  Sew  C4  Intertypes  with 
Centering  and  QuaJding  Device, 

each  with  4  Magazines. 

3— 03  and  1 — OaSM3  Intertypes. 

40 _ Kztra  Magazines,  Full  and  Splits. 

go — Fonts  of  Matrices. 

4 —  Steel  Magazine  Hacks. 

t  Model  F  Elrod  with  16  Molds. 

Ludlow  Machine  22  H  Ems. 

Super  Surfacing  Machine. 

131 — Fonts  of  Ludlow  Matrices. 

T — Ludlow  20-Drawer  Cabinets. 

I  Proof  Presses,  Saws,  Steel  Type  and 
Galley  Cabinets,  Steel  Imposing  Stones, 
Large  Quantity  Composing  Koom 
Equipment.  Mtehle  Vertical,  Mieble 
43x56  and  Premier  28x41  Hand  Fed 
Cylinder  Presses,  Premier  28x41 
Cylinder  Press  with  Dexter  Suction 
Pile  Feeder,  Extra  Chases  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Press  Room  Equipment.  Office 
Equipment  and  Furniture.  7,000  Lbs.  j 
Foundry  Type  in  Cases,  60,000  Lbs.  1 
Linotype  Metal,  Etc. 

MORRIS  SCHWARTZ, 
Auctioneer 

Phone:  WOrth  4-1370 


CLEARANCE  SALE 


STATE  of  Massachusetts  has  taken 
four  of  our  buildings  for  super  high¬ 
way,  all  prices  have  been  reduced  to 
save  moving  expense,  large  stock  of 
Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Lndlows,  press- 
“  ei.  Paper  Cutters,  Offset  Presses,  Bind¬ 
ery  equipment,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Craftsmen  Machinery  Co. 

575  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


L  &  B  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
loW  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  far  literature. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market — and  the 
price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  L  &  B  Sales 
Co,,  Box  560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 
WIT.4T  A  PITY  some  shops  have  ex¬ 
pensive  compositors  running  around 
like  mad  to  chase  up  material  to  set 
up  an  ad  or  a  job  when  for  $1,000 
I  can  sell  yon  an  Elrod  caster  with  8 
molds — will  pay  for  itself  in  wages 
and  effort  saved  in  a  very  short  while 
—what  are  you  waiting  for!  Printers 
Trouble  Shooter.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


bargain  IN'TORTYPES.  Model 
HSM,  Serial  9616.  42  em,  72  chan¬ 
nel  all  electric,  four  molds,  metal 
feeder.  Cushman  motor,  two  full  size, 
two  split,  three  side  magazines,  five 
full  fonts  mats.  Machine  completely 
overhsnied,  excellent  condition,  $3,000 
mr  eash  quick  sale.  COOS  BAT 
TfMF.S.  Coo  Bay.  Oregon. 


model  C  TNTERTYPE  3  magazines. 
110  V.  electric  pot,  2  molds,  now  oper¬ 
ating  and  available  in  December.  Sell¬ 
ing  because  we  need  machine  with 
other  specifications.  Serial  No.  2272, 
old  but  kept  in  repair  by  top  machin¬ 
ist.  Priced  to  sell. 

KELLOGG  TYPE-O-WIRITER,  right 
■or  shop  short  of  operators.  Stenogra¬ 
pher  can  set  type  with  this  Model  6 
No.  1099.  Practically  new  and  priced 
right.  News-Herald,  Box  471,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio. 

for  sale— INTERTTPE  0  »7m. 

gas  pot,  blower,  three  molds.  E.  A. 
Koynen.  Supt.,  TRIBXTNE.  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota, _ _ 

for  sale — Model  5F  Linotype,  gas 
/'ith  Teletypesetter  unit  iTOU- 
Delivery  abont  January  1.  E. 
A.  Koynen,  TRIBUNE.  Albert  Lea. 
-Minnesota. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ' 

_ Composing  Room _ _  i 

MODEL  8  Linotype  fan  style,  gas  pot, 
AU  motor,  all  improvements.  Will  aell 
as  is  or  guaranteed  rebuilt.  Call  or 
write  for  details.  American  Printing 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88-90  Gold  Street, 
New  York,  N.  T.  REctor  2-2283. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE  | 

Photo-Engraving,  Etching  l 

and  Plate-Making  Plant  j 

65  Suffolk  St.  (Cor.  Delancey  St.]  | 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  1 

TUESDAY,  GOT.  16th,  1951  | 

11  A.M.  1 

I 

24  in.  Robertson  Steel  Darkroom  Cam¬ 
era  with  Lena,  Arc  Lamps,  Etc.,  6 — 
Levy  Greens,  1 — New  Wesel  Bcvelcr, 

2 — Rovle  Routers.  Royle  Reveler. 
Power  Jig  Saw.  Large  Ostrander  Table 
Saw.  No.  219  Vandercook  Proof  Press, 

2 — Temperature  Control  Sinks.  Master 
Temp.  Control  Devel.  Tank,  Master 
and  Roto-Spray  Etchers.  Master  Steel 
Powder  Box.  Master  Cooler,  Burning- 
In  Stoves  and  All  Other  Items  for  a  ] 
complete  plant.  | 

MORRIS  SCHWARTZ,  ; 

Auctioneer  1 

Phone:  WOrth  4-1370  i 


One-20’'  BAL  F  5.6  Telephoto  Lens 
in  Mount  for  Pacemaker  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  $100. 

Onc-7''  Kodak  Ektar  P  2.5  Lens  in 
Mount  for  Pacemaker  4  x  .5  Speed 
Graphic  $65.00. 

One  5x7  Graflex  Camera.  No  Lena, 
with  1  Cnt  Film  Magazine  and  3  Cut 
Film  Holders  $75.00. 

One  Demorav  Biidd  Film  Drying  Cabi¬ 
net  $40.00. 

One  Tripod  with  Tilt-Top  Head  $7.50. 
One  Trinod  no  head  .$5.00. 

Box  3414,  Editor  A  Publisher 


PHOTO  ENGR  A  VERiS  plate  heveler. 
reasonahle.  The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

_  Newsfile  Binders 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — ^Monmouth.  Til. 
CUSTOM  BUILT— GUARANTEED 


_ Newsprint _ 

ONE  of  N.  T.’s  largest  conyerters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co.. 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  ' 

ROLLS  only.  Inquiries  invited. 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

280  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  16,  N.  T. 

MUrrsy  Hill  9-1169  . 

RTAKDARD  NEWSPUINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  85.  52^4'.  70*.  80*  diam¬ 
eter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 
NEWBPRTNT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  A  Pnblisber _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheet!.  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqnln  4-8729.  N.  T. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheets,  any  alie.  Phone  (New 

York)  GRamercy  7-5288. _ 

PAPER  WiANTTCD — anv  and  all  tynes. 
Job  Lots,  Obsolete.  Damaged,  Hit- 
prints,  etc.  Also  Steel  Stranping  and 
Seals,  etc.  G.  B.  GOLDMAN  PAPER 
CO..  316  N.  3rd  Street.  Philadelphia 
6.  Pennsylvania. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Newsprint _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolU,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  October  ship¬ 
ment  and  continnona  bookinga.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Go.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870. 


ROLLS  AND  SHEETS.  AVAILABLE. 
Behrens  Sales  Company,  43-01  40th 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
IRonside  6-0745. 


Press  Room 


GOSS  48  Page  Rotary  Praaa 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Cutoff  22%*,  AO  motor  drive 

HOE  82  Page  Stereotype  Press 
Rubber  rollers.  AO  motor  drive 
Cutoff  22%*,  Donble  folder 

GOSS  16  Page  Rotary  Press 
AO  Motor  drive,  (latoff  22%* 

All  presses  with  stereotype  madtiaery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  W.  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


GOSS  4  DECK  STNGLEWIDTH 
PRESS 

COLOR  CYLINDER 
22  %*  cut-off,  AO  drive,  plate  easting 
equipment,  now  available. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  forraera, 
stereotype  equipment,  AO  motor  drive. 

DUPLEX  32 -PAGE  2 -UNIT 
TWO  color  cylinders,  two  folders, 
one  has  'A  page  folder,  22  %*  ent-off. 

12  HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16* 
enf-off  length. 

10-PAGE  DUPLEX  PLAT  BED 
THIS  will  print  10  pages,  7  columns, 
available. 

AO  motor  drives  30-40-60-75-100  HP. 
Pony  Antoplates,  hand  casting  equip¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 


Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1.535  S.  Paulina  St. 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 


Need  More  Press  Capacity? 

2  HOE  Vertical  Super  production  press 
units:  21  %*  ent-off:  standard  sub¬ 
structure;  rubber  rollers. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


READY  NOW:  Rebuilt  and  guaran¬ 
teed  CAP  new  series  12  x  18  presses, 
variable  speed  motors,  all  accessories. 
Also  Hoe  Jig  saw  and  drill  combina¬ 
tions  in  excellent  condition.  Priced  for 
quick  sale. 

American  Printing  Machinery  Co..  Ine. 
88-90  Gold  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  24-Page  Hoe  single  width 
Web  Newspaper  Press.  28-9/16*  aheet 
cat,  with  stereo  equipment  and  A.O. 
motors.  Excellent  condition,  reason¬ 
able,  ready.  Illustrated  bnlletin  on 
request.  Box  3338,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


MECHANICALLY  PERFECT 
3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

HOE  3  Unit  High  Speed  Preia:  on 
substructure:  A.O.  Motors;  Rnibbar 
Rollers ;  22  %*  cut-off;  Serial  No. 

2478.  Ayailable  immediately.  Perfeet 
condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New 'York  18,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY 

FOR  SALE 
ONE  FOUR  UNIT 

(PLUS  CONNECTED  FIFTH  UNIT) 

HOE  HIGH  SPEED 

OCTUPLE  WEB  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Capacity  4-80  pages  at  80,000  40 
page  papers  an  hour.  Cut-off  28-9/16 
inches.  Complete  with  electrical  drive 
equipment,  pony  stereo  caster,  auto¬ 
matic  pump  ink  distributor  and  dou¬ 
ble  column  late  news  device  including 
6  Fudge  boxes,  sntomatic-  Inbrlcatora, 
double  folders,  counter  and  other  auxi¬ 
liary  equipment.  Included  in  purchase 
price  are  numerous  spare  parti  and 
extra  rollers.  Currently  producing  over 
60,000  copies  a  day  and  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

This  press  is  attractively  priced 
P.O.B.  our  floor.  Available  on  or  about 
March  15th,  1952. 

Equipment  will  be  sold  as  complete 
press  or  as  individual  onlti. 

Write  for  folder  and  full  ipecillca- 
tiona  to 

THE  GENERAL  MANAGER, 

THE  OTTAWA  JOURNAL. 

237  QUEEN  STREET, 

OTTAWA.  CANADA. 

HOE  PRESS,  Stereotype  equipment; 
Ideal  for  daily,  shopping  nesvs,  stand¬ 
ard  or  tabloid;  40-page  capacity,  22% 
cut-off,  narrow  margin  paper.  Imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Can  be  seen  running. 
J.  D.  McCoy,  Independent  and  Daily 
Mail,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

BABCOCK  FLAT  BED,  prints  4  stand- 
ard  pages  at  1.800  I.P.H.  Also  Omaha 
Folder,  which  could  bo  attached.  Now 
operating.  Available  after  Nov.  1. 
Cecil  'Whig,  Elkton,  Maryland. 

2  DECKS  FOR  A  SCOTT  single  width 
press,  23-9/16  sheet  cut-off.  Also  color 
deck,  both  for  Scott  with  the  large 
drum  in  front.  If  yon  have  a  2  Or  3 
deck  Press  like  this  you  can  add  16 
pages  to  your  press  and  color.  East 
St.  Lonis  Press,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


DUPLEX.  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division.  Ttirner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branchea: 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 


_ Stereotype 

METAL  POTS 

4,500-LB.  Goss  Furnace,  electrically 
heated. 

4-TON  Ensign-Reynolds,  with  gas  Im- 
meriion  burner. 

7-TON  Hoe  with  gas  burner. 

(Above  supplied  with  or  without 
pumps.) 

2.400-LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Furnace. 
1-TON  Kemp  Lino  Furnace  with  gas 
burner  &  water-cooled  molds. 

1  MARGAOH  Water-cooled  Pig  Mold 
for  side  of  furnace. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company.  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 

FOR  SALE 

TWO  Monotype  Giant  rasters  (one 
used  only  few  months) ;  one  material 
making  machine;  one  type  caster ail 
with  electric  pots.  Several  Giant 
caster  base  molds.  Nine  _  molds  for 
type  caster.  Large  selection  of  dli- 
play  type  mats  and  material  making 
border  and  rule  mats.  Production 
Manager,  The  Washington  Post,  Wash¬ 
ington  5,  D.  C. 
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MACIflNERY  and  SUPPLIES 


WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplatei  and 
Wood  AutoihsTer  for  22  K  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AO  Electric  ^rnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate 
and  two  Wood  AutoibaTers  for  23-2/16 
Inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AO  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOfD  Single  Automatic  Antoplate  amd 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-2/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Qas  Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Oolor  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23-9,^6  inch  platea.  New 
Condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Kfth  Avenue,  New  Tork  18,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALiE — Rouse  band  saw  in  good 
condition.  Eight  column  Vandercook 
composing  room  cylinder  proof  press, 
as  is,  $25.00.  Duplex  tubular  finish¬ 
ing  machine,  $250,  Seven  column  east¬ 
ing  box,  good  condition,  $25.  Tubular 
plate  casting  box,  $100.  Hereford  gas 
scorcher,  $15.  Texarkana  Oaxette, 
Texarkana,  Texas. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

A  LARGE  afternoon  and 
Sunday  paper  in  the  east 
wants  a  highly  competent 
circulation  manager.  He  must 
have  good  experience  and  be 
well  versed  in  all  phases  of 
the  business,  particularly 
carrier  circulation.  Must  have 
good  record  and  recommen¬ 
dations  and  be  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer  with  a  driving  but 
amiable  disposition.  An  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  with 
good  money  for  a  man  who 
can  inspire  and  lead  a  good 
organisation.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Box 
3313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  A 
producer,  one  who  enjoys  selling  and 
sells  ideas  and  layouts.  An  ambitious 
man  has  excellent  opportunity  on 
strong  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Ohio.  Fine  future.  Our  staff  knows 
this  ad  will  appear.  State  present  sal¬ 
ary  and  earliest  starting  date.  Box 
3402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DIRECT  MAIL 

SMALL  national  manufacturer  needs 
capable  promotional  advertiser — miM 
be  alert  to  all  clast  mailings  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  lists — layonu  and  help. 
Opportunity.  P.  O.  Box  869,  AlUanee, 
Ohio. 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  business  paper  leading  Florida  daily.  Must 

wants  one  good  free-lance  cor^spond-  know  fashions,  house  furnishings, 
ent  in  each  of  these  cities:  Chicago,  news  of  interest  to  women,  how  to  lead 


WANTED:  Photographer  capable  ot 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  on  engineer-  '^seekfng  ^conn"  tion^°smair'dS 

ing  publications.  Prefer  man  or  woman  Sajiy  Reasonable  starting  salary, 
with  paid  newspaper  writing  or  edit-  please  cover  background,  salary  ex- 
ing  experience  and  some  tMhnieal  pectations  and  availability  first  letter, 
knowledge  or  experience  (radio-elec-  Write  Editor,  Daily  Monitor  Leader, 
tricity).  Job  would  be  writing,  editing.  Jiount  Clemens,  Michigan, 
rewriting  material  for  publications  of 
engineering  firm.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  person  adaptable  to  this  type  of 

iJot  PRINTS^. 

Edr.»»p.b.i.i,.,. _  pSuS  r/  PdWuiS 

EXPERXBNOED  woman’s  page  editor  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

FOREMAN  composing  room,  day  shift 


tion  and  general  newspaper  makeap. 
The  LYLE  Printing  and  Publisbiai 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTEIRTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Tork  18,  N,  Y. 


GOSS  Press  singls  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13 H  inch  printing  diameter, 
21H  inch  cnt-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAT  ROLLER,  full  page. 

State  make  and  model. 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
MAT  ROLLERS.  ANY  MODELS 

Box  3134,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED:  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat  Roll¬ 
er  with  AO  Chain  Drive.  Reply  make, 
condition,  price  and  when  available. 
Box  3126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


24  PAGE  Duplex  tubular,  or  stereo¬ 
type  rotary  press  with  platemaking 
machinery.  State  age,  price  and  where 
press  may  be  seen.  Reply  Box  8251, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LUDIXJW  MACHINE,  electric  pot  and 
alternating  current  motor,  complete 
with  feeder.  Advise  price  and  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  3246,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


HFXP  WANTED 


Circulation 


WANTED  —  Experienced  circulation 
manager  for  a  newspaper  publishing 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  in  town 
of  25,000  with  10,000  circulation. 
Write  Paul  T.  Morgan,  Texarkana  (3a- 
zette,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
EXPERIENCED  reliable  circulation 
and  promotion  manager  for  large  New 
Jersey  weekly.  Send  full  particulars, 
salary  expected,  when  available,  etc., 
in  first  letter  to  Box  3324,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED  for  growing  Evening 
and  Sunday  paper  in  South.  Thirty 
thousand  population.  Must  be  pro¬ 
motion  minded,  have  ABO  and  little 
merchant  plan  experience  and  have 
successful  circulation  manager’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Here’s  a  fine  permanent 
position  with  good  income  for  quali¬ 
fied  man.  Please  write  fully  ^ving 
experience,  education,  age,  military 
and  marital  status.  References  re¬ 
quired.  State  salary  expected  and 
when  available.  Wh-ite  Box  3418,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Detroit, 
New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Cleveland,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Des  Moines 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  Give  details 
of  experience  in  letter  to  Box  3423, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


staff  of  five,  to  assign  stories  and  over¬ 
see  general  coverage  of  social  and 
woman's  pages  of  daily  and  Sunday 
editions.  Box  3215,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GO  GETTING  young  newsman,  all 
around  reporter,  eye  for  features. 
CORRESPONDENTS:  Religious  News  Camera,  darkroom  most.  Ohio  small 
Service,  an  agency  covering  religious  daily.  Ohioan  close  by  for  interview, 
developments  of  all  faiths,  needs  Immediate.  Box  3340,  Editor  A  Puh- 
news  and  photo  correspondents  in  lisher. 

various  areas  throughout  the  U.  S.  - 

We  pay  on  wordgage  basis  for  all  news  DESK-GIRL  typist  who  will  do  some 
used  and  $5  for  each  accepted  photo,  teletypesetter  punching.  Will  have  ex- 
Write  RNS,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  perienced  puncher  teacher.  Does  not 
York  16,  New  York.  have  to  have  long  record  of  experience. 


of  newspaper  combination.  $115  per 
6-day  week,  on  permanent  basis.  Good, 
clean,  non-union  shop.  Box  3409,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  engraver  in 
small  plant.  Contact  Albert  Park,  The 
Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  recent 
college  grad  with  one  or  two  Teait’ 
newspaper  experience.  Washington,  D. 
C.  news  service  is  expanding  sales  de- 


Display  Advertisuig 


GIRL  DISPLAY  AD  salesman.  School  I  duties.  Occasioiial  reporting.  Small 


teletypesetter  punching.  Will  have  ex-  C.  news  service  is  expanding  sales  ds- 
perienced  puncher  teacher.  Does  not  partment.  Pick  of  territories  after 
have  to  have  long  record  of  experience,  training  in  D.  C.  Salary  plus  <»mmii- 
Opportunity  for  alert,  energetic  girl  sion.  Guarantee  $50  to  start.  Give  full 
who  wants  to  get  along  in  newspaper-  details  first  letter.  Box  3411,  Editor 
ing.  Would  consider  man  for  same  A  Publisher. 


trained  beginner  considered. 


southwestern  daily.  Give  minimum 


wise  require  working  experience.  Write  starting  salary  and  personal  detail. 
Publisher  ABC  semi-weekly.  News  I  Box  3343.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Times,  Morehead  City,  North  Caro 
lina. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Litera 


COPY  READER  and  Makeup  man. 

Morning  paper  in  metropolitan  south-  NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Aril- 

_  .  „  _  .  .  ern  city  has  opening  for  young  copy  .laa  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 

WE  ARE  NOT  LOOKING  for  justagood  reader  with  some  makeup  experience.  Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  T. 
advertising  salesman  but  one  that  has  No  drifters  considered.  Give  experi- 
his  eyes  set  on  being  department  man-  ence  and  references.  Box  3407,  Editor 
ager  in  6  months.  Must  have  ability  A  Publisher. 


his  eyes  set  on  being  department  man¬ 
ager  in  6  months.  Must  have  ability 

u'a  ^  YOU  KNOW  A  MAN  who  has 
uewspaper  experience  or  jour- 
n»l*8tic  training,  but  who  really  en- 
nuxes  well  ioy*  himself  mor«  when  he*s  creating 

something  in  his  home  workshop? 
details.  THE  GUIDE.  3160  Kensing-  ^vie’d  appreciate  your  telling  us  about 
ton^  Ave,  Philadelphia  84.  Pennsyl-  FacI  U,  we  have  a  top-notch  job 

^®'***-  open  for  him  on  the  fastest-growing 

national  magazine  in  its  field.  Chieaeo 
location.  Box  3400,  Editor  A  Pub- 


SnUATIONS  WANTED 


mixes  well  with  pemle  and  is  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Write  giving  full 
details,  THE  GUIDE,  3160  Kensing¬ 
ton  Ave,  Philadqlphia  34,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


PERMANENT  STAFF  POSI'nON, 


100,000  circulation,  first  paper,  leader  ijgher.  ’ 

in  advertising  and  circulation,  mid-  i-Tvrm'rwp  ■pvprwp-mr'p  » - ; - .  .  _ 

South.  Give  complete  and  all  details  EDITOR- REP O^ER  for  large  siibur- 
in  first  letter.  Box  3212,  Editor  A  Pub-  “I?*- 

Usher  $80.00  we^ly.  Berwyn 


(Illinois)  Beacon.  3212  Grove.  Bishop 

A-l  YOUNG  MAN  who  is  looking  for  2-3141. _ 

future.  Small  High  Plains  daily.  Must 
be  able  to  make  Tay-onts  and  sell,  also 

prosperous  and  respected.  Can  advance  PROFESSIONAL  WRITERS 

to  manager  of  department  when  ability  with  bachelor’s  degree  in 


with  bachelor’s  degree  in 
PHYSIOS 
CHEMISTRY  or 
MATHEMATICS 
and  experience  in 
TECHNICAL  WRITING 
AND/OR 
EDITING 

Apply  by  letter  to: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

University  of  California 
LOS  ALAMOS  SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORY 
Post  Office  Box  1663 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico 


is  proven.  Also  chance  for  small  fu¬ 
ture  portion  of  stock  to  be  paid  from 
plant  earnings.  Publisher  wants  to 
take  it  easy  in  few  years.  State  min¬ 
imum  starting,  give  references.  If  you 
don’t  like  the  western  High  Plains, 
southwestern  atmosphere,  don’t  apply. 
If  you  do,  and  can  deliver,  here’s  a 
future.  Box  3342.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  display  advertising 
man  wanted  by  clean  enterprising 
daily  in  town  of  15,000.  Second  man 
on  staff  of  four.  Start  at  $70  a  week. 
References  appreciated.  Daily  Banner, 
Duncan,  Oklahoma. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  man  or  woman 

for  combination  classified  and  display  -  t  am  •  .r. 

bS:  aarr’p.b'ii.i.y,:  0")"/“,",.  ffirT/.u.'s",”.  -.s!!;”-:; 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  of  top  lljgton.  Vermont. _ 

quality  for  exclusive  weekly,  city  REPORTER  on  10,000  circulation  np-  Now  holding  a  very  reaponatble  joo  in 
8,000.  Opportunity  for  advancement  as  state  New  York  daily.  Write  fully,  *  ®'*y.  I  nevertheless  know  small  daily 

owners  have  other  newspaper  interests,  giving  salary  requirement.  Box  8408!  problems  intimately.  My  record 

Must  submit  full  record  first  letter.  Editor  A  Publisher.  outstanding  In  every  resect,  and 

-  -  would  bear  the  most  detailed  InveiU- 

REPORTER,  preferubly  young  woman,  gstion.  I  am  a  veteran  of  World  W*r 

college  training,  town  9,500  Mid-west,  II,  and  a  family  man.  If  yon  are  m* 

aitnation  open  Jannary  1,  next.  Some  terested  in  details,  write  Box  8409, 


Of  Interest  to  a  Publisher 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  do  yon  need  • 
thoroughly  experienced,  hard 
ing  circulation  manager  who  can,  IF 
YOU  WISH,  develop  aa  your  buainMS 
manager  or  assistant  t 

24  YEARS  comprehensive,  diversifls4 
experience  on  small,  large,  competitive 
non-competitive  newspapers.  BtoployM 
now  as  circulation  manager  on  daliT 
ot  near  150,000,  setting  records  hi 
qnality-qnantity  drcnlation  and  larz- 
nue. 

HAVE  working  knowledge  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Good  executive  and  pertonnM 
man.  Can  accept  orders  and  intsBr 
gently  administer  management’s  poli¬ 
cies.  Have  vision,  imagination,  rs- 
sourcefulness  and  aggressiveness. 

PREFER  South,  but  will  go  anywhsv* 
opportunity  and  permanence  plus  rse- 
ognition  for  job  well  done,  is  afforded. 

EXCELLENT  health.  Appearance 
good.  Age  42.  Family.  Mason.  Veteran. 
Good  standing  drcnlation  organisa¬ 
tions.  Fine  references.  Resume  offered, 
correspondence  strictly  confidential- 
Box  3125,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Must  submit  full  record  first  letter. 
Tell  all.  Tell  of  selling  success  in 
special  pages.  Contracts.  Increases. 
Promotions.  Start  at  reasonable 
salary.  Bonuses  and  commission. 
Great  opportniuty.  Write  Box  3432, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


two  to  seven  yey s’  Mperience.  Write  gm,,i  aally  In  the  west  —  moiintsin 
fully,  Editor,  Bh-ee  Press,  Bur-  area  preferred — with  a  possibility  of 

lington,  Vermont.  I  acquiring  an  interest  In  the  bnsineM. 

Now  holding  a  very  reaponaible  job  in 


experienee  necessary.  Address  3429, 
Editor  A  PuMisber. 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  13.  1951 
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assist  ANT  PUBLISHER  —  ADVER¬ 
TISING  manager-salesmsn,  17  yeari 
n«w(,  selling,  adrertising.  EtFectWe 
IsTOUts,  promotional  know-how.  Fam¬ 
ily.  University  ot  N.  0.  graduate. 
Age  40.  A  business  builder.  Box  3314, 
Editor  APublisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  large  eastern  daily  de¬ 
sires  change.  Has  23  years  ol  know- 
ho»’  experience  to  get  and  keep  clean 
circnlstion.  Experts  on  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  Newsstand  and  Mail.  City  and 
State.  Thorough  knowledge  A.B.C. 
sad  promotion.  Good  personnel  man. 
Proven  records  ot  results.  Age  44, 
Family  man.  Available  30  days,  ^f- 
erence  on  request.  Box  3238,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Digplay  AdrcrtMt 


OAPABLP:  Advertising  salesman  seeks 
managing  job  on  small  daily  ...  or  as 
assistant  if  ability  is  rewarded.  2  H 
years  advertising  experience,  some  edi¬ 
torial.  Now  on  46,U00  daily.  Mature 
veteran  with  family.  26,  Missouri 
graduate.  Box  3336,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

I  Ahl  not  looking  for  “just  another 
job,"  but  have  my  sights  set  on  being 
he^  of  my  department  with  your  pa¬ 
per.  Presently  employed  as  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  on  a  small  six-day  daily. 
Selling,  layouts,  promotions.  Middle 
aged,  two  dependents.  Own  my  own 
home.  Present  income,  about  $6,000. 
Box  3318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
ADVERTISING  manager  with  the 
most  outstanding  lineage  record  of 
the  daily  field  in  the  Northwest. 
Family  man,  age  41.  Excellent  health, 
clean  habits.  Capable  of  assuming  di¬ 
rection  entire  daily  operation.  Top 
references.  Go  anywhere  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  stat»s  and  West.  Box  3431.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WILL  BE  in  Munich  after  Oct.  8th. 
Expert  on  Iron-Curtain-Russia.  Ex¬ 
perienced  magazine,  radio,  newspaper, 
features  news.  Box  3401,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNITED  NATIONS  Assembly  cover¬ 
age — full,  part  time  of  November  ses¬ 
sion  in  Paris,  nine  years  Washington, 
international  political  reporter.  Box 
3436.  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


I’M  AN  ENEMY  OP  SOCIETY 
TWO  years  society  editor.  Can't  I  get 
offs  this  horse  t  Paper  converted  to 
weekly.  Want  to  reiport  to  an  estab¬ 
lished  daily,  soonest.  Three  years  all- 
around  experience.  Complete  details  to 
interested  managi^  editor,  Luanne 
Madsen,  Casper  S'TAB,  Casper,  Wyo- 


CAPABLE  REWRITE,  REPORTER, 
DESK  man,  good  background,  IS  years 
big  dailies.  Native  N.  Y.  City.  Single, 
■ober,  healthy,  draft-exempt.  All  beats. 
Prefer  east  U.S.  Ready  short  notice, 
^ease  state  salary.  Box  3122,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  on  Big  City  weekly. 
Looking  ahead,  like  start  on  daily  Feb. 
1,  anywhere.  General,  Police,  Sports, 
Draft-free.  Box  3216,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Ohio,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  W.  Virginia  perimeter. 
10  years  varied  experience  in  all 
phases.  Good  references.  Now  em- 
ployed.  Box  3204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENT  PAGE  REPORTER- 
CRITIC  desires  relocate  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  New  York  City  experience. 
29.  married,  draft-free.  Box  3300, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  A.B.  English,  wants 
start  on  small  paper  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  High  scholastic  record,  clear 
writer,  can  edit,  sense  of  humor.  27 
vet,  draft-exempt,  married.  Write  Box 
637,  Station  H.  Lm  Angeles,  California. 


EDITORIAL  Writer-Associate  Editor 
editorial  page  100,000  daily  deeires 
better-paying  position.  Member  ASNE, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Reid  Fellow;  BA, 
B.J;  10  years’  experience,  34,  family. 
Capable  metropolitan  editorship.  Box 
3304.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPEH\VX>MAN,  society  editor 
metropolitan  daily,  tired  of  snob  stuff, 
wants  general  news  or  democratic 
women’s  features.  Experienced  general 
news,  including  political,  police;  fea¬ 
tures,  heads,  editing,  make-up.  Box 
3305,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEIATURE  WIUTER 
ASSETS:  Princeton  A.B.,  ’48,  general 
reporting,  rewrite,  editing,  heads,  on 
small  daily.  General  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  city  staff  of  large,  top-notch 
metropolitan  daily.  Single,  car,  draft- 
exempt,  go  anywhere.  Box  3230,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  32, 
seeks  position  on  small  daily  any¬ 
where.  Experience  limited;  hM  pub¬ 
lished  feature  articles  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  Vet,  draft-free,  single.  Recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  15  months  travel  and 
study  in  12  European  countries  with 
ART  year  in  Paris.  Can  write,  take 
pictures,  and  draw.  Box  3118,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REWRITE  or  Reportorial  work  on 
Southern  or  Southwestern  daily  (pre¬ 
ferably  Texas)  10  years’  experience. 
Can  covef  all  boats,  wire,  excellent 
features.  Married,  35,  B.  A.  Box  3330, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REWRITEM  AN- REPORTER,  age  32, 
10  years’  experience,  seeks  job  on 
daily  or  news  service  staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Capable,  versatile,  accu¬ 
rate.  References.  Box  3322,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


^  TORPEDOED  BUT  NOT  SUNK 
STATE’S  best  daily  now  weekly,  leav¬ 
ing  reporter-sports  editor  ‘‘at  liberty'* 
in  few  weeks.  Third  generation  news¬ 
paperman.  temporarily  assisting  pub¬ 
lisher.  Eastern,  Southeastern  papers 
preferred.  Dick  Milne,  Casper,  Wyom- 
ing  Star. _ 

WEST  COAST  EDITOR  is  looking  for 
a  job  with  a  future.  Beginning  Job 
and  aalary  not  important.  Thirteen 
years  experience  includes  all  phases 
newspaper  and  magasine  ediltorial 
^rk.  Samples.  Box  3217,  Editor  A 
Ihiblisher. 


REPORTER,  desk  man.  Experienced 
city  hall,  police  beats  and  special  fea¬ 
tures.  ^st,  accurate  on  telegraph, 
copy  desk.  Three  years’  experience. 
Midwest  background.  Veteran.  Box 
3301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SEEKING  MEDIUM-SIZED  daily  with 
spot  for  beat  or  general  assignment 
reporter,  copyreader,  telegraph  editor 
— prefer  reporting  job.  Am  27,  with 
BA  in  Journalism  (*49)  from  U.  of 
Oklahoma,  SDK,  W'W  II  vet.  and  a 
reservist  to  be  rele-ased  in  October. 
Past  eight  months  editor  of  16-psge 
Army  tabloid  weekly.  Sgt.  1/cl  Ira  A. 
Greenberg,  The  Guidon,  Port  Riley, 
Kansas. 


WAR-WORRIED  EDITORS 

IMMEDIATELY,  anywhere.  Dailies, 
fill  your  war  vacancy  with  versatile 
news  man.  Features,  desk  work,  sharp 
reporting;  3  years  daily,  weekly,  pub¬ 
licity,  free-lance  experience.  Can  spell. 
Draft-proof  OR.S  veteran.  27,  single. 
BS  Journalism,  MA  Gevernment.  cam¬ 
era  know-how,  pilot  license.  Box  3337, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AM  SICK  of  Socialism.  British  Sub- 
Editor  woman  on  weekly  series  ap¬ 
peals  to  freedom  loving  editor  for  Job 
in  U.S. A.  Hard  worker.  Pay  own 
p.assage.  Samples.  Write  Box  3413, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 
with  Army  scriptwriting  experience 
wants  start  with  newspaper.  Age  25. 
presently  employed,  will  travel,  and 
ran  provide  writing  samples.  Box 
3410,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SLIGHTLY  experienced  journalism 
grad,  vet,  28,  wants  editorial  work 
on  liberal  paper.  Box  3335,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDI'TOR,  4  years’  experience, 
employed,  seeks  similar  spot  on  live- 
wire  daily  midwest  or  west,  or  copy 
desk  job  on  large  daily.  Box  3307, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  DESKMAN-REPORTBR, 
25,  draftproof,  would  like  to  move  to 
medium  or  large  daily.  Now  night 
editor  of  daily  50,000.  Will  go  any¬ 
where,  prefer  Great  Lakes  or  West 
Coast.  University  graduate.  Easy 
entry  to  U.  S.  assured.  Full  details 
and  reference  from  present  employer 
in  answer  to  first  letter.  Box  3415, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


CITY  EDITOR.  Keen  memory  for 
facts,  faces,  dates,  details.  (juickly 
adaptable.  Now  a  topnotch  reporter. 
8  years'  experience  includes  NYC 
desk,  makeup.  Married,  34,  SDX 
Missouri,  Veteran,  prefer  Midwest, 
East.  Box  3416,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


KXPKIUBNCED  REPORTER,  3  years, 
all  brats.  Know-  Speed  Graphic. 
Want  berth  on  daily  as  reporter  with 
chance  to  advance  to  desk.  Now  a 
district  man.  Married,  26,  B.A., 

veteran,  draft  exempt.  New  Eng¬ 
lander.  Box  3426,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWISMAN,  37,  mar¬ 
ried,  employed  large  city  with  nation’s 
lea<ling  news  service,  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  nine  with  wire  service,  handled 
all  types  top  stories,  wants  position 
of  opportunity  with  good  paper,  pre¬ 
ferably  city  over  70,000  with  reason¬ 
ably  mild  climate.  Box  3417,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FARM  PAPER — TRADE  PAPER  EDI¬ 
TOR.  16  years’  experience;  midwest, 
east.  Managing,  editing,  features, 
photography,  layout.  'Two  years’ 
building  trade  publication.  Married, 
car,  own  home.  Age  46.  References. 
Good  reason  for  change.  Available 
November  15.  Make  best  offer.  Box 
3420,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR^Magazine 
staff  writer.  Free  lance  and  features. 
Living  in  Florida.  Seeks  job  as  writer 
or  editor,  and  opportunity  to  use  in¬ 
itiative.  Single,  28.  Box  3419,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MATURE.  LIBERAL  NEWISMAN,  24, 
seeks  position  on  daily.  Prefer  city 
over  20,000.  Daily  experience:  re¬ 
porter;  wire  editor;  sports  editor;  edi¬ 
torial  page  chief;  headline  writing. 
Knowledge  new  wire  teletypesetter 
circuit.  College  grad,  single.  Refer¬ 
ence  from  current  employer.  Write: 
George  Riveire,  Daily  Standard,  Celina, 
Ohio. 


NOT  HAPPY  as  one  of  top  writers 
100,000  plus  daily.  Former  Editor- 
Publisher  large  Western  weekly.  News 
Editor  small  Western  daily.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt  young  married  veteran.  10  years 
Publishing,  IMiting,  Writing,  Photog¬ 
raphy.  Good  on  General  Assignment, 
Political,  Make-up,  Trouble  spots. 
Don’t  want  full  time  Copy  or  Wire 
de.sk.  Want  permanent  creative  job 
with  executive  possibilities  within  five 
years.  Good  reference  from  present 
Managing  Editor.  Will  travel  for  seri¬ 
ous  interview.  Box  3421,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RF/PORTER,  feature  writer.  Liberal, 
non-partisan  weekly  only.  Available 
December,  Box  3425,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — 4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  Ohio  dailies,  all  sports,  editing, 
columns,  makeup,  24,  family  man.  Box 
3422.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TR.AINED  newsman;  feature,  general, 
rewrite;  desires  connection  Daily 
Eastern  sector;  W.  W.  II  vet..  8  years’ 
daily  experience;  college.  Box  3412, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  opportunity  now  lim¬ 
ited.  seeks  change.  Trained  to  write 
readable  editorials.  Background  (one 
small  paper)  includes  features,  desk, 
sports,  photography,  reporting.  Wants 
[  permanency,  prefers  South.  Draft- 
proof.  Married.  Age  26.  Box  3406, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial  _ 


WORKING  REPORTER,  feature  man 
with  upstate  daily  must  return  to  Job 
in  or  near  New  York  City.  Experl- 
enced,  young,  draft-proof.  Good  man 
any  assignment.  Car,  clips  reference. 
Box  3424,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER:  features, 
reporting,  college  grad,  vet.,  draJt 
exempt.  Box  3430,  Editor  A  Publisher 
KEY  DAILY  spot  for  editor,  28,  varied 
experience.  Good  new-s,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  photography,  fast  desk,  work 
around  clock.  Married,  go  anywhere 
for  permanency.  Box  3435,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


SOMEWHERE  a  daily  newspaper  has 
right  opening  for  alert  young  man, 
draft  free.  Ready  fit  any  editorial 
job  anywhere.  Prefer  writing.  Vet,  23, 
AB  Journalism  1950.  Small  daily,  col¬ 
lege  daily  experience.  Traveled,  cap¬ 
able.  mature  writer.  Box  3437.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WEST  (X)AST 

REPORTER  seven  years  for  leading 
daily.  Moving  from  midwest  for  child’s 
health.  Experience  city  hall,  political, 
courts,  police,  rewrite,  sports.  BA,  31. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  3433. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ff _ 

"  (KK>D  PUBLIC  RELA’nONS 
EVERYBODY’S  got  ’em  .  .  .  public 
relations,  that  is.  But  only  ^od  PR 
sells  you  and  your  product.  You  can 
look  over  7  years  news-Mper  experi¬ 
ence,  4  years  industrial  PR  by  writing 
Box  3254,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


WASHINGTON-OREGON 
ALL-AROUND  experience.  Seven  years 
writing  sports,  city  news  for  top¬ 
flight  metropolitan  daily.  Moving  from 
midwest  for  child’s  mealth.  BA,  31. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  3434. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


ETCHER — Zinc  and  Magasine.  Can 
substitute  in  all  fields.  Available  imm^ 
diately.  Top  references.  Want  good, 
steady  opportunity.  Box  3328,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


IT  IS  GOOD  business  to  hire  the 
handicapped.  Machine  Operator  seeks 
change.  Open  shop  or  struck  plant  pre¬ 
ferred.  ^ceived  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  present  employer  for  sug¬ 
gestions.  Can  do  same  for  you.  $10  or 
$15  above  scale.  Box  3323,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
I  WON’T  promise  to  cut  your  Mechan¬ 
ical  costs  to  nothing,  but  I  can  and 
will  cut  them  down.  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  including  teletype,  stereotype 
and  press  room.  Now  employed  as 
composing  room  superintendent,  80 
machine  shop.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
3312.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER— can  handle  all 
phases.  Young,  dependable,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  go  anywhere  for  good  op¬ 
portunity.  For  details  writ#  Box  3327, 


I 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  complete 
knowledge  of  pressmanship.  30  years’ 
press  room  experience.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Not  interested  in  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  installations.  Box  3309,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  desires  position  as 
linotype  apprentice.  One  year  training 
in  Publishing  A  Printing  Department, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  five  years  high 
school  training  in  general  printing. 
Contact: 

William  C.  Smith 
161  Hammer  Avenue 
Johnstown.  Pennsylvania 


LINOTYPE  -  TELF.TYPESETTER 
machinist,  non-union,  25,  schooling  on 
both  plus  4  years’  experience  as  as¬ 
sistant  machinist  in  21  machine  plant, 
8  Teletypesetters.  Can  travel.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  226,  Hiimmelstown,  Penn- 

I  sylvanla. _ 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER.  Capable  in  all 
branches  of  newspaper  work.  Can 
tslke  ehargle  of  small  or  medium 
Plant  or  operate  complete.  25  years’ 
experience  in  large  daily  papers,  also 
experience  in  commercial  plant.  Box 
3404,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

One  of  the  charges  heard 
against  use  of  Teletypesetter  cir¬ 
cuits  is  that  newspapers  will  lose 
their  individuality  and  become 
“carbon  copies”  with  all  on  the 
circuit  looking  the  same. 

We  have  just  been  looking  over 
17  p.m.  papers  on  the  AP  Caro¬ 
lina  circuit  and,  so  far,  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  charge.  The  pa¬ 
pers  we  studied  were  all  for  the 
afternoon  of  Sept.  24. 

It  is  true  that  10  of  the  17 
papers  gave  top  head  right  hand 
position  to  the  AP  story  from 
Tokyo  that  the  UN  command  had 
told  the  Communists  that  Kaesong 
was  unsuitable  for  future  armis¬ 
tice  negotiations.  But  that  per¬ 
centage  might  have  used  the  same 
story  if  it  had  come  over  the  wire 
and  not  over  a  TTS  circuit. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  great 
variety  in  the  way  the  story  was 
played:  Seven  of  the  10  used  8- 
column  banner  lines,  and  no  t\\p 
of  those  had  the  same  headline 
type  or  wording.  Two  of  them  used 
five<olumn  double-line  heads  and 
one  used  a  two-column  head. 
There  was  varying  use  of  one,  two 
and  three-column  subheads  and 
five  of  the  10  reset  the  lead  para¬ 
graphs  in  two-column  measure  for 
emphasis. 

One  of  the  other  10  papers  used 
the  same  story  in  the  top  left 
hand  position.  Another  used  an 
earlier  (or  later)  AP  story  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  right  hand 
column  under  a  three-column 
head,  but  four  of  the  papers  used 
a  U.P.  story  on  the  event.  The 
last  of  the  17  used  an  AP  story 
on  58,000  Communist  casualties 
in  the  top  position  and  trimmed 
the  armistice  story  to  five  inches 
under  a  one-column  head  below 
the  fold. 

It  seems  logical  to  us  that  the 
armistice  negotiations  commanded 
enough  attention  at  that  time  so 
that  it  would  have  received  front 
page  display  regardless  of  how  it 
•  was  received  by  the  papers. 

*  *  * 

That  story  about  the  58,000 
Communist  casualties  announced 
by  Gen.  Van  Fleet  was  used  by 
1 2  of  the  papers  on  the  front  page. 
Some  gave  it  top  left  hand  posi¬ 
tion,  others  gave  it  a  top  one- 
column  head  in  the  center  of  the 
page,  some  doubled  it  under  a 
two-column  head  below  the  fold 
and  others  trimmed  it  to  a  few 
paragraphs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

Fifteen  of  the  papers  used  the 
story  on  the  King  of  England’s 
operation  with  three  different 
leads  appearing.  Again  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  length  of  the  story 
varied  from  top  left  position  to 
center  of  page.  One  trimmed  it  to 
three  paragraphs  below  the  fold. 
Another  used  two  paragraphs 
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at  Thirty 


boxed  into  the  U.P.  story  of  the 
event. 

Only  nine  of  the  papers  front¬ 
paged  the  AP  story  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  about  shocking  living  con¬ 
ditions  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 
And  nine  of  the  papers  used  the 
Lithofold-RFC  story.  Only  seven 
used  the  AP  story  about  deGas- 
peri’s  address  to  Congress.  As  in 
all  these  examples,  some  of  the 
other  papers  used  the  story  as 
received  from  another  wire  serv¬ 
ice. 

Only  five  used  the  story  on  Sen¬ 
ator  Jenner’s  blast  at  Federal 
spending.  Five  used  the  story  on 
the  missing  uranium  at  Albu¬ 
querque. 

Amazing  to  us  was  the  fact  that 
only  five  of  the  17  papers  thought 
enough  about  the  President’s  new 
security  order  to  put  it  on  the 
front  page — and  one  of  them 
boiled  it  down  to  a  paragraph  as 
a  filler. 

Just  as  there  was  no  uniformity 
in  presentation  of  news  stories 
(length,  position  and  headlines 
vary  considerably),  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  use  of  pictures  on 
the  front  page  beyond  that  which 
would  normally  occur  without  a 
TTS  circuit. 

All  but  one  of  the  papers  used 
some  art  on  the  front  page. 

Four  papers  used  local  pictures 
only — two  photos  in  each  of  three 
papers  displayed  two  and  three 
columns,  and  a  fourth  used  a 
four-column  local  shot.  One  other 
paper  used  a  three-column  local 
shot  and  a  one-column  morgue  cut 
of  Mossadegh’s  rival  for  the  job 
of  Iranian  Premier. 

Two  papers  used  a  photo  in 
three-column  size  showing  a  man 
in  Pittsfield,  Maine,  with  his  wife 
and  12  children.  One  of  these  also 
had  a  two-column  map  of  Korea. 
Another  used  a  montage  of  three 
photos  in  two-column  size  show¬ 
ing  principals  in  New  York’s 
Harry  Gross  case. 

Three  papers  used  identical  pic¬ 
tures  in  identical  sizes  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Marines  landing  by 
helicopter  on  a  mountain  top  in 
Korea  and  of  the  crowds  waiting 
around  Buckingham  Palace  for 
news  of  the  King.  Two  others 
used  the  Marine  shot  (total  of 
five);  one  with  no  other  art  and 
the  other  with  a  two-column  shot 
of  the  King  and  Princess  Elizabeth. 
One  other  paper  used  the  same 
shot  of  the  crowd  around  the 
Palace  and  no  other  art. 

The  remaining  two  papers  used 
different  shots  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
along  with  a  second  picture — one 
was  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
at  the  Italian  Fair  in  New  York, 
and  the  other  a  one-column  “gag” 
shot  of  a  pretty  girl  holding  a 


prize-winning  kid  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Fair. 

t  *  * 

The  thing  that  surprised  us 
about  all  these  papers  was  their 
lack  of  interest  in  local  news  on 
the  front  page.  Only  one  of  them 
gave  top  right-hand  play  to  a  local 
story. 

Outside  of  the  daily  weather  re¬ 
port,  two  papers  had  not  one  item 
of  local  news  on  the  front  page. 
Three  more  papers  carried  only  a 
state  round  up  of  accidents  or  a 
weather  feature  about  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Fall.  Eliminate  those  and 
there  were  five  papers  without  a 
line  of  strictly  local  news  on  the 
front  page. 

The  newspaper  with  the  highest 
number  of  local  items  (nine),  di¬ 
vided  its  front  page  with  interna¬ 
tional  and  national  news  down  the 
left  hand  side  and  local  news  on 
the  right  half.  This  was  the  only 
paper  not  featuring  a  Korean  war 
story. 

All  the  rest  of  the  papers  had 
six  or  less  local  stories  on  the 
front  page. 

We  always  thought  that  local 
news  was  the  “stock-in-trade”  of 
the  home  town  newspaper.  It  is 
the  one  thing  they  can  give  their 
readers  that  no  other  medium  can. 

This  de-emphasis  of  local  news 
surprises  us.  Maybe  we  have  been 
barking  up  the  wrong  formula  all 
these  years. 

■ 

R.  J.  Simon  Becomes 
Herex  Ad  Executive 

Los  Angeles — ^The  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald-Express  announced 
this  week  the  appointment  of  Rob- 


Simon  Bloomer 

ert  J.  Simon  as  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  Richard 
Bloomer  as  automotive  editor. 

Mr.  Simon  has  a  background  of 
nearly  20  years  in  newspaper  and 
advertising  fields,  with  knowledge 
of  national  advertising  problems 
from  the  viewpoint  of  agency, 
client  and  media. 

For  the  past  five  years,  he  has 
been  associated  with  Moloney,  Re¬ 
gan  and  Schmitt,  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Herald-Express. 

Before  serving  with  the  armed 
forces,  he  was  general  advertising 
manager  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
Midwest. 

Mr.  Bloomer,  a  veteran  Herald- 
Express  staff  member,  brings  with 
him  to  this  new  assignment  27 
years’  experience  with  the  automo¬ 
tive  and  allied  industries  through¬ 
out  Southern  California. 

EDITOR  &  P 


E  &  P  CALENDAR  ' 

Oct.  13-16 — ^Newspaper  At 
sociation  Managers,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  University  d 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Oct.  14-16  —  Califomh  : 
Newspaper  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Coranado,  Calif. 

Oct.  15-16  —  Inland  Daily 
Press,  67th  annual  convention. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  15-16 — Boston  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Distribution,  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.l6 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  Fall  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Oct.  18-20 — ^American  Assn. 
Advertising  Agencies  Pacife 
Council,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Oct  18-21 — ^National  Editor¬ 
ial  Assn.,  annual  fall  meeting, 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  19-20 — Ohio  State  Uni-| 
versity  Eighth  Annual  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Promotion 
Conference,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

Oct.  19-21 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Assn.,  Fall  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-23— Mid- Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Assn, 
annual  meeting.  Battery  Pari 
Hotel.  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Oct.  22 — Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Pacific  Coast  Division, 
11th  annual  meeting,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  24 — UN  Day. 

Oct  25-26 — Audit  Bureau  of  i 
Circulations,  37th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Congress,  Chica- 
go- 

Oct,  25-27 — National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
5th  annual  meeting.  Carter  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oct.  25-26 — American  Assa  . 
Advertising  Agencies,  Central 
Council,  annual  meeting,  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  26-28 — Midwest  Inter- 
City  Conference  of  Women’s 
Advertising  Clubs,  Commodore 
Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  O. 

Oct  30 — N  ew  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  annual  meeting.  ' 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

Ferguson  Grandsons 
Named  Publishers  i 

Manchester,  Conn. — The  granit 
sons  of  the  late  publisher  of 
Manchester  Evening  Herald  ha- 
been  named  publishers  of  the  lo 
cal  afternoon  daily. 

A  statement  of  ownership,  mar 
agement  and  circulation  disclose 
that  Thomas  F.  Ferguson  ar- 
Walter  Ferguson  have  been  name 
publishers.  They  are  the  grani, 
sons  of  Thomas  F.  Ferguson,  wbeF 
died  Aug.  29  after  having  bee' 
connected  with  the  newspaper  fe 
more  than  60  years,  and  the  so: 
of  Ronald  H.  Ferguson,  publishe' 
who  died  two  weeks  after  to 
father. 

Under  the  new  arrangemen! 
Thomas  F.  Ferguson  is  also  edi 
tor,  managing  editor  and  business 
manager. 

UBLISHER  for  October  13,  195- 


N II  n  T  H  *  WORKMAN  WAITS  FOR  PLANE  to  fly  to  Ungava 

I «  w  ll  Ills  ii>nn  rtfo  fioMc  in  wilH&rn&GQ  nf  nnrtViAm  Oii^hAr 


■  ^  •  iron  ore  fields  in  wilderness  of  northern  Quebec. 

Several  hundred  million  dollars  are  being  invested  in  Quebec 
and  Labrador  ore  fields  by  American  companies.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  high  grade  ore  will 
be  made  available  by  this  new  development. 


angemest 

also 

i  busin«>' 


p  A  CT*  NATIVE  OF  LIBERIA  casts  off  mooring  lines  as  first  ship- 
■  load  of  iron  ore  leaves  for  the  States.  An  American 
steel  company  built  a  railroad  into  the  back-country  of  Africa  to 
serve  its  new  mines. 


FINDING  ORE,  mining  it  in  the  wilderness,  transporting  it 
thousands  of  miles  is  an  adventure  story,  having  its  source 
in  the  growing  need  of  American  steel  companies  for 
more  ore.  Behind  the  struggle  of  men  against  geography 
is  the  planning  and  building  of  tremendous  new  produc¬ 
tion  capacity.  These  stories  make  interesting  reading. 
Write  for  reprints  from  Steelways  Magazine,  “Iron  Boom 
In  Liberia”  and  “Case  History  Of  Expansion.”  Excellent 
for  schools  and  study  groups.  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


CnilTU  •  THE  WHOLE  FREE  WORLD  has  been  searched  by 
W  U  I  II  •  American  iron  ore  prospectors.  In  South  Amer¬ 
ica  they  turned  up  a  mountain  made  of  high  grade  ore,  plus 
other  rich  deposits.  This  picture  shows  road-building  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  to  reach  new  ore  fields  being  opened  up  by  American 
steel  companies. 
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CLEVELAND 


HOME  INVENTORY 
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CONSUMER  PANEL 


Annual  complete  recoii 
of  Ohio  Liquor  Sales  || 


s  fact-packed  report  of  the  Cleveland  Consumer  Panel  furnishes 
recent  answers  to  grocery  marketing  problems  in  Cleveland. 

It  gives  a  month-by-month  moving  picture  of  the  buying 
of  basic  grocery  commodities  for  12  months  ending 
each  September. 

This  panel  in  continuous  operation  can  provide  you  with 
up-to-date  figures  for  any  single  month. 


A  2  %  cross-section  : 
of  Cuyahoga  County 


Annual  complete  re| 
of  new  car  sales 


7  out  of  10  families  read  the  only  paper 
that  adequately  covers  the  Cleveland  Market 
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SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NiW  YORK .  WerW.r*(*groffl  i  ThtSun 

aEVElAND . Prmu 

PtTTSBUROH . Pr*» 

SAN  FRANOSCO . N«»i 

INOIANAPOIIS . Timt, 


COLUMBUS . CWxM 

aNONNATI . Poit 

KENTUCKY . Poit 

Covingfon  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nnwt-Snniinal 


DENVER . Pocky  MM.  N«wi 

BIRMINOHAM . PottHoraid 

MEMPHIS . Prou-SdmPor 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commorciai  Appoai 
WASHINOTON . Nowt 


EVANSVIUE . Prnu 

HOUSTON . Pr«w 

PORT  WORTH . Pr«« 

ALBUQUERQUE . Triktm 

B.  PASO . Horoid-Poil 


CM****  San  PmnciMa  OatraM  andnnafl  PhBaBaInhIa  Dallas 


Oanaral  AdvartWng  Dspartmant.  330  Park  Avanaa.  Naw  Yark  City 


